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‘Trisa pouicy,’ said Mr, Disraeli in the House of Commons, 
‘is Irish history, and I have no faith in any statesman, who 
attempts to remedy the evils of Ireland, who is either 
ignorant of the past or who will not take lessons from it.” 
This is most true, and history, if it is to be of any use, should 
be written for instruction, and not merely for the confirma- 
tion of existing prejudices. This is especially so in the 
present case, for, as Sir George Stanley told Cecil in 1565, 
‘the practises of Ireland be great, and not understood to all 
men that seem to have knowledge thereof.’ The writer who 
enters the arena as an advocate may produce an interesting 
party pamphlet, but he will hardly make the world either 
wiser or better. The historian’s true office is that of the judge, 
whose duty it is to marshal all the material facts with just so 
much of comment as may enable his hearers to give them 
their due weight, The reading public is the jury. 

Starting with this conception of the task before me, I 
have not attempted to pleasa any party or school. The 
history of Ireland is at the best a sud one; but its study, if 
it be really studied for the truth’s sake, can hardly fuil to 
make men more tolerant. In Ireland, as in other countries, 
a purely Celtic population was unable to resist the impact 
of the Teutonic race. First came the pagan Northmen, with 
power to ruin, but without power to reconstruct. Then 
followed the Anglo-Normans, seeking for Jands and lordships, 
but seeking them under the patronage of the Catholic Church, 
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For a time it seemed as though the conquest would be 
complete; but the colony proved too weak for its work, and 
the mail-clad knights failed almost as completely as the 
Scandinavian corsairs, 

The main cause of this second failure was the neglect 
or jealousy of the kings. They feared the growth of an 
independent power within sight of the English shore, and 
they had neither means nor inclination to do the work of 
government themselves. Little gain and less glory were to 
be had in Ireland, and Scotch, Welsh, or Continental politics 
engrossed their attention in turn, They weakened the colony, 
partly of set purpose, and partly by drawing men and supplies 
from thence. In short, they were absentees; and, to use 
an expression which has gained currency in modern times, 
they were generally content to look upon Ireland as a mere 
drawfarm, 

The Wars of the Roses almost completed the ruin of the 
work which Henry II. had begun. For a moment it seemed 
aS if the colony was about to assert its independence. But 
this could not have been done without an understanding with 
the native race, and it does not appear that any such 
understanding was possible. The upshot was that Yorkist 
and Lancastrian parties were formed in Ireland, that the 
colony was thus still further weakened, and that the English 
language and power seemed on the point of disappearing 
altogether. 

The throne of Henry VIII. was erected on the ruins of 
medieval feudalism, and guarded by a nation which longed 
for rest, and which saw no hope but in a strong monarchy. 
The King saw that he had duties in Ireland. Utterly 
unscrupulous where ‘s own passions were ccncerned, the 
idea of a patriot h |, was not altogether strange to him. 
Trish chiefs were ‘couraged to visit his court, and were 
allowed to bask it the sunshine of roval favour; and it is 
conceivable that the ‘Defender of the Faith,’ had he con- 
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tinued to defen’ jt in the original sense, might have ended by 
attaching the tative Irish to the Crown. By respecting for 
a time their tribal laws, by making one chief an earl and 
another a knizghr, by mediating in their quarrels, and by 
attending to tlivir physical and spiritual wants, a Catholic 
Tudor might p-assibly have succeeded where Anglican and 
Plantagenet had fyited. The revolution in religion changed 
everything, and ‘out of it grew what many regard as the in- 
soluble Irish question. 

Henry Il. head found Ireland in the hands of a Celrie 
people, for the intermixture of Scandinavian blood was slight 
and partial. I fury VILE. found it inhabited by a mixed 
race. From the beginning there had been rivalry and _ ill- 
feeling betwee'a men of English blood born in Ireland, and 
those of Engli sh birth who were sent over as officials or who 
went over 2s adventurers. During the fifteenth century 
England did ne yrhing to preserve the ties of kinship, and the 
Celtic reaction tended to swallow up the interlopers. The 
degenerate Lnglisia psroverbially became more Irish than the 
Irish themselves, but tte distinction would scarcely have 
been so nearly obliterated had it not been for the change in 
religion, The nobles of the Ile, the burghers of the walled 
towns, and the lawyers in Dublin wer: equally disinclined to 
accept the new model. Neither li -ish chieftains nor Anglo- 
Trish lords found much difficulty i: acknowledging Henry's 
supremacy both in Church and State ; but further than that 
they would not go. The people did not’ go so far, and, in the 
words of the annalists, regarded the Ref. wrmution simply as a 
‘heresy and new error.’ 

Religion itself was at an extremely low ebb, and ouly the 
friars preserved the memory of bet 9 di ys. Henry may 
have imagined that he could lead _. people through the 
bishops and other dignitaries: if so, he © os ea stireiy mistaken. 
The friars deed his power, and the he. ts ot ‘the poor were 
with them. Ln Lreland, at least, it was Romee that under- 
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took the work of popular reformation. The Franciscans and 
Jesuits endured cold and hunger, bonds and death, while 
courtly prelates neglected their duties or were distinguished 
from lay magnates only by the more systematic nature of 
their oppressions. And thus, as the hatred of England daily 
deepened, the attachment of the Irish to Romte became daily 
closer, Every effort of Henry to conciliate them was frus- 
trated by their spiritual guides, who urged with perfect. truth 
that he was an adulterer, a tyrant, and a; man of blood. 
Holding such cards as these, the friars could( hardly lose the 
game, and they had little difficulty in provingz to willing ears 
that the King’s ancestors received Ireland froma the Pope. and 
that his apostasy had placed him in the position of a default- 
ing vassal, 

Henry’s vacillations and the early deaths o f Edward and 
Mary for a time obscured the true nature of t he contest, but 
it became apparent in Elizabeth's time. She was an excom- 
municated Queen. From a Catholic point cof view she was 
clearly illegitimate. Many English Cat!..olics ignored all this 
and served her well and truly, but t)uvse who carried dogmas 
to their logical conclusions floclxed to the enemy's camp. 
Spein, Belgium, and Italy were. filled with English refugees, 
who were willing enough thrit the Queen should be hurt in 
Ireland. since England was beyond their reach. But even 
here national antipathies were visible, and Irish suitors for 
Spanish help came constantly into collision with Englishmen 
bent upon the same err and. 

Desmond, Shane ¢ J'Neill, and Hugh O'Neill seem to have 
cared very little for: religion themselves. The first was a 
tool of Rome; the two latter rather made the Church sub- 
servient to their oven ambition. But in these cases, and in a 
hundred others of less importance, the religious feeling of the 
people was alwa’ys steadily opposed to the English Crown. 
Elizabeth was toy nature no persecutor, yet she persecuted. 
Her advisers wi iways maintained. and her apologists may still 
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maintain, that in hanging a Campion or torturing an 
O'Hurley she did not meddle with freedom of conscience, 
but only punished those who were plotting against her 
crown. The Catholics, on the other hand, could plead that 
they had done nothing worthy of death or of bonds, nor 
against lawful authority, and that they suffered for conscience’ 
sake. And the Continental nations. who were mainly Catho- 
lic, sided on the whole with the refugees. Ireland, it is true, 
was only a pawn in their game, and Philip I. was probably 
wrong in not making her much more, At Cork or Galway 
the Armada might have met with scarcely any resistance, and 
a successtul descent would have taxed Elizabeth's resources 
to the utmost. 

The poverty of the Crown is the key to many problems 
of the Elizabethan age. The Queen had to keep Scotland 
quiet, to hold Spain at bay, and to maintain tolerable rela- 
tions with France. She saw what ought to be done in 
Ireland, but very often could not afford to do it, The ten- 
dency to temporise was perhaps constitutional, but it was 
certainly much increased by want of money. Her vacillating 
policy did much harm, but it was caused less by changes of 
opinion than by circumstances. When the pressure at other 
points slackened she could attend to her troublesome king- 
dom; when it increased she was often forced to postpone her 
Trish plans. Ireland has always suffered, and still suffers 
sorely, from want of firmness. In modern times party exi- 
gencies work mischief analogous to that formerly caused by 
the sovereiun’s necessities. 

The dissolution of the monasteries was followed by no 
proper provision for education. In the total absence of 
universities and grammar-schools, certain monks and nuns 
had striven nobly to keep the lamp of knowledge burning, 
but they were ruthlessly driven from house and home. 
Elizabeth was alive to all this, but she could not give Ireland 
her undivided attention, and such remedies as were applied 
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came too late. The oppressed friars kept possession of the 
popular ear, and the Jesuits found the crop ready for their 
sickle. Denied education at home, many sons of good 
families sought it abroad, and the natural leaders of the Irish 
acquired habits of thought very different from those of 
English gentlemen. Archbishop Fitzgibbon, one of the 
most important champions of Catholic Ireland, saw clearly 
that his country could not stand alone. He would have 
preferred the sovereignty of England, but she had become 
avgressively Protestant, and he turned to Spain, to France, 
to Rome, anywhere rather than to the land whence his own 
ancestors had sprung. The lineage of the United Irishmen 
and their numerous progeny may be easily traced back to 
Tudor times. 

A few words now to the critics whom every writer hopes 
to have. The spelling both of Irish names and English 
documents has throughout been modernised, from regard to 
the feelings of the public. Irish history is already sufficiently 
repulsive to that great unknown quantity the general reader, 
and it would be cruel to add to its horrors, Etymologists 
will always go for their materials to originals, and not to 
modern compositions. When, therefore, such names as 
Clandeboye or Roderic O'Connor are met with in the text, 
it is not to be supposed that I have never heard of Clann- 
Aedha-Buidhe or Ruaidhri O’'Conchobair, 

Of the first 123 pages of this book, I need only say that 
original authorities have as much as possible been consulted. 
In the third and four following chapters, much use has been 
made of Mr. Gilbert's ‘ Viceroys,’ a debt which I desire to 
acknowledge once for all. In so succinct a review of more 
than three centuries, it has not been thought necessary to 
quote the authority for every fact. 

For the reign of Henry VIII. I have chiefly relied on the 
second and third volumes of the ‘State Papers,’ published in 
1834. They are sometimes cited as 6S. PY or State Papers, 
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and when only the date of a letter or report is given it must 
be understood that this collection is referred to. The great 
calendar of letters and papers begun by Dr. Brewer and 
continued by Mr. Gairdner contains some items not included 
in the older publication; it is referred toas Brewer. Other 
sources of information have not been neglected, and are 
indicated in the footnotes. 

The account of the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth is chiefly drawn from the *State Papers, [reland'— 
all documents preserved in the Public Record Office and 
calendared by Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton. How excellently 
the vditor has done his work can only be appreciated by one 
who has entered into his labours as closely as I have done. 
Except where a document has already been printed, I have 
nearly always referred to the original MS. All documents 
cited by date or number without further description must be 
understood as being in this collection. The late Dr. Brewer's 
calendar of the Carew MSS. at Lambeth often fills up gaps 
in the greater series; it is referred to as Curew. Many 
papers, both in Fetter Lane and at Lambeth, are copies; but 
their authenticity is not disputed. The Carew calendar is on 
so full a plan that it has not been thought necessary to 
consult the manuscripts; indeed, except for local purposes, 
it is not likely that they will be much consulted in the 
future. Other collections are referred to in their places, but 
it may be well to mention specially the journal of the Irish 
(Kilkenny) Archeological Society, whose editor, the Rev. 
James Graves, has done as much as any man to lay a broad 
foundation for Irish history. 

O'Donovan’s splendid edition of the ‘ Four Masters’ has 
generally been consulted for the Irish version of every impor- 
tant fact. O’Clery and his fellow-compilers wrote under 
Charles I., and are not therefore strictly contemporary for 
the Tudor period. They appear to have faithfully transcribed 
original annals, but to this one important exception must be 
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made. The old writers never hesitated to record facts dis- 
agreeable to the Church; the later compilers were under 
the influence of the counter-reformation which produced 
Jesuitism. Making some allowance for this, the ‘ Four 
Masters’ must be considered fair men. Michael O'Clery 
spent much time at Louvain, but he wrote in Ireland, and 
had native assistants. Philip O'Sullivan, on the other hand, 
was a Spanish officer, and published his useful but untrust- 
worthy ‘Compendium’ at Lisbon. The * Annals of Lough Ce’ 
are preferable in some ways to the ‘ Four Masters,’ but they 
do not cover so much ground, <All the native annalists are 
jejune to an exasperating degree, Genealogy seems to hare 
been the really important thing with them, and they throw 
extremely little light on the condition of the prople. We 
are forced therefore to rely on the accounts, often prejudiced 
and nearly always ill-informed, of English travellers and 
officials. 

The Anglo-Irish chronicles in ‘ Holinshed’ were written 
by Richard Stanihurst, who dedicated his work to Sir Henry 
Sidney, for the reign of Henry VIIL, and after that by John 
Hooker, Stanihurst, a native of Dublin, was not born till 
1545. He has been thought an unpatriotic writer, and 
excited the violent antipathy of O’Donovan; but he appears 
to have been pretty well informed. The speeches which he 
puts into the mouths of his characters must be considered 
apocryphal, but as much may be said of like compositions in 
all ages. Hooker was an actor in many of the events he 
describes. He was a Protestant and an Englishman, pre- 
judiced no doubt, but not untruthful, and his statements are 
often borne out by independent documents. Edmund Cam- 
pion, the Jesuit, wrote in Ireland under Sidney's protection ; 
his very interesting work is less a history than a collection of 
notes. 

Other books, ancient and modern, are referred to in 
the footnotes. Among living scholars, I desire to thank 
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Dr. W. K. Sullivan, of Cork, who had the great kindness to 
correct the first chapter, and to furnish some valuable notes. 
Hearty thanks are also due to the gentlemen at the Public 
Record Office, and especially to Mr. W. D. Selby and Mr. 
J. M. Thompson. 

In making the index a few errors were discovered in the 
text, and these have been noted as errata. Some mistakes 
may still remain uncorrected, but I am not without bope that 
they are neither many nor of much importauce. 


MARLVIELD, CLONMEL . 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


CHAPTER: [. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


THe main object of this book is to deserile in some detail. crap. 
and as impartially as possible, the dealings of England with — 
Ireland during the reigns of Henry VIII. and his three Scope of 
children. As an introduction to the study of that period, Ee ae 
it seemed desirable to give some account of the course of 
government during those 340 years which had elapsed since 

the first Anglo-Norman set foot upon the Irish shore. And, 

seeing that Teutonic invaders hed effected a lodgment about 

three centuries and a hulf before Henry II.’s accession, it 

was hardly possible to avoid saying something about the 

men who built the towns which enabled his subjects to keep 

a firm grip upon the island. Lastly, it seemed well at the 

very outset to touch lightly upon the peculiarities of that 

Celtic system with which the King of England found himself 
suddenly confronted. 

Agricola took military possession of south-western Scot- The 
land partly in the hope of being able to invade Ireland. He omg 
had heard that the climate and people did not differ much 
from those of Britain, and he knew that the harbours were 
much frequented by merchants. He believed that annexation 
would tend to consolidate the Roman power in Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain, and kept by him for some time a petty Irish king 
who had been expelled by his own tribe. and to whom he 
professed friendship on the chance of turning him to account. 
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Agricola thought there would be no great difficulty in con- 
quering the island, which he rightly conjectured to be smaller 
than Britain and larger than Sicily or Sardinia. 

‘I have often,” says Tacitus, ‘heard him say that Ireland 
could be conquered and occupied with a sinyle legion and a few 
uuXiliaries, aud that the work in Britain would be easier if the 
Roman arms could be made visible on all sides, and liberty, as 
it were, removed out of sight.’ Agricola, like many great men 
after him, might have found the task harder than his barbarous 
guest had led him to suppose; and in any case fate had not 
ordained that Ireland should ever know the Roman Peace. 
It was reserved for another petty king, after the lapse of 
nearly 1.100 years, to introduce an organised foreign power 
into Ireland, and to attach the island to an empire whose 
possessions were destined to be far greater than those of 
Imperial Rome, 

Setting aside all ethnological speculations as foreign to 
the scope of this work, it may be sufficient to say that the 
inhabitants of Ireland at the dawn of authentic history were 
Celts, of the same grand division as the bulk of the Scots 
Highlanders, but differing considerably fromm the people of 
Wales. Their organisation in the twelfth century had not 
passed bevond the tribal stage.! 


' As to the divisions and sub-divisions of the ancicnt Irish people, I 
prefer to yive the following statement of Dr. Sullivan :—* The unit territory 
was the Znuth, each of which had a Jti,or chief. Three, four, or even 
more Twatha were connected together for military and other purpuses as a 
Mér Tuath; the king or chief of the confederacy, who acted as Commaneler- 
in Chief, was the J@i Wor Tuatha, or great chief. This croup corresponded 
to the Gothic 7iuda, old Norse Shjoth. The Lrish unit Twath corresponded 
to the Norse Fy/k, the Teutonic Gari or Gan, the Greek Payle, and the oll 
Latin Tribus; it was at first genealogical, but acquired a geographical an 
political signification. The tribe or Twath consisted in some cases of a 
Clann, the progeny or descendants of a chief, Sometimes a (lana om. 
braced. several Tuatha, (Clann was strictly g-nealovical, Tuath both genva- 
logical and geographical, The (/unn consisted of families or houses called 
Fine, equivalent to Cognatio—the Anylo-Saxon Muryth, The head of a 
Fine was the Cendfinne or chieftain, The Fine was asept. The Clann 
therefore consisted of several septs, ancl the land of the tribe or Tweth was 
divided between the septs or Atve composing it, The Five or sept is one 
of the most impertant parts of the Trish organisation, but the word is used 
in several senses: thus, the relaives of aehief or other tribesinan tu the 
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There was a monarch of all Ireland, who had Meath— 
the Middle—as his official appanage, and who reigned origi- 
nally at Tara. There were provincial kings of Ulster, 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, A primacy was given 
to the race of Niall, who lived presumably in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and from whom the O'Neills, O Donnells, and 
others trace their descent. The theory is thought to have 
been pretty closely adhered to until the desertion of Tara in 
the sixth century of our era. After that the over-king lived 
in his own territory; but his authority was often disputed, 
especially by Munster, the revolt of which province finally 
broke up the old order.' 

Wars were frequent, and Trish Brehons, who were rather 
legal experts than judges, exerted themselves to define rights 
and liabilities, and to establish a peaceful polity. Perhaps in 
Jaying down the law they sometimes rather stated their own 
conception of what it ought to be than described the actual 
state of things: much as Brahminical writers propounded a 
theory of caste which cannot be reconciled with historical 
truth. Neither the Church nor the Law had always original 
power sufficient to enforce steady obedience. The Law might 
be clear enough, but the central government was often too 
weak to secure respect for the opinion of experts. Portia 
might have argued like a very Daniel, but she could have 
done nothing without the Duke behind her. In the absence 


fifth degree constituted the trac (ugaatio or Grilfine, ic. Hand-fine. The 
Fine or sept was in fact an independent unit, which paid Erice for all its 
members, and received Frics or tines for the killing of one of its own 
members, and also took possession of the Dihud or property of its deceased 
members. But when the sept did not fultil its oblizations, the Ji of the 
Tuath was bound to enforce justice. So when the Tuuth itself failed in its 
obligations and duties, the 2% Wor Tuatha or superior chief was bound to 
enforce justice in the recalcitrant tribe. The /i Mir Tuatha, or Ri buiden, 
or king of companies, corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon Heretega or Dux. 
The King of the Great Tribe reccived hostages from the sitb-reguli of his 
territory for their Cei/sine or fealty, and he mizht call upon them to support 
him with a levy of their tribes.’ 

' «The existence of the Irish Pentarchy,’ says Dr. Sullivan, ‘ was as real 
as that of any similar confederacy among nations ina tribal stage, and the 
means of enforcing the orders of the over-kinz were not very lifferent or 
less effective thanin many federal states—ancient, mulieval, andl mortern.” 
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of such an overpowering authority, the decisions of the 
Brehons were little more than arbitrations which might be, 
and probably often were, accepted as final, but on which 
neither party could be compelled to act." 

Tn the treatise called the ‘Senchus Mor’ there is a passaye 
which may be as old as the fourteenth century, in which it 
is allowed that the nature of Irish rovalty varied considerably 
from time to time. ‘The King of Erin without opposition. 
savs the writer or interpolator, ‘received stock from the 
King of the Romans; or it was by the successor of Patrick 
the stock is given to the King of Erin, that is, when the 
seaports of Dublin, and Waterford, and Limerick, and the 
seaports in general, are subject to him?’ There is here an 
attempt at once to bring Ireland within the pale of the 
Empire. and to show that the Irish Church was independent. 
It was natural that the Brehons should seek to introduce 
their country into the circle of nations. but we know as a 
matter of fact that the Empire never had anything to do with 
Ireland. The passaye quoted may have been inspired by a 
wish to deny English supremacy by attorning, as it were, to 
the superior lord. It is a tribute to the greatness of the 

' It is quite true,’ says Dr, Sullivan, ‘that the central power was not 
always streng enonch to enforce richts, and in many instances was defeate] 
in its attempt to doso, Dut in what ¢loes this differ from other federal 
states, ancient and ingdern? The Emperors of Germany were not alwars 
able to subdue and to enfuree their decrees against the princes and nobles 
of the Empire, and in numerous instances the decisions of the imperial 
chancery might be regarded in precisely the same lizht—as mere arbitra- 
tions, To say there was no law, properly speaking, seems to me wholly irre- 
concilable with actual facts, and capeciadly with the rristence of a rick and 
cluborate nomenclature of native terms not herrawed from Roman law, This 
nomenclature implies an equally elaborate machinery. It was the existence 
of this legalsystem which kept out the canon law, which never, for instancr, 
suceemled in suppressing or even modifving the marriaye enstoms. In 
discussing the laws and institutions of early nations we are lialile to go ty 
one or uther of two extremes :—(1) We represent the laws, &c., in terms of 
murlern law, by which we make inchoate institations full-crown, while the 
germs of a loyal system are represented as a fully developed code; or (2) 
we deny the existence of all law and levislation. You are rizht I think 
es vevards the Church; for owing to the organisation of the old Celtic 
Chureh it was perfectly acephalous. Whatever inflaenee it did exert was 
individual snd newer oflieial, ane, Gherefore., not eentiineus—it inivht he 
deseribed in facet as =perilie intivence.” 
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Empire more than anything else, and it was not thought of 
until the Brehon law schovls had fallen from their high 
estate. 

It was by giving stock that an Irish chief showed his 
power and added to his wealth. There were lands attached 
to his office, but his capital consisted of kine, and he ex- 
tracted a sort of rent by obliging his interiors to give them 
pasture, ‘The number of cattle which he ‘grazed without 
loss’ upon other people's ground was the measure of his 
power and = populariry, There were free tribesmen the 
wnount of whose obligation te their chief was strictly laid 
down, though a greater quantity of stack micht be volun 
turily taken under certain restrictions. But there were also 
servile or cemi-servile classes whese comparatively unpro- 
tected condition placed them more or less in the power of 
the chief to whose sept they were attached. An ambitious 
chief would always have opportunities of aygrandisement, 
and his wealth enabled him to support a mercenary force, and 
to yrow strony at the expense of his own and other tribes. 
Broken men who had lust their own tribal position would 
always Hock to an ambitious chief, and the disturbing influ- 
ence of such retainers was often too strong for Brehous or 
priests. But the growth of power by means of mercenaries 
was not peculiar to Ireland, and was perhaps less frequent 
than is commonly supposed.! 


1 © 4)l throuch the laws, says Dr. Sullivan, ‘there is ample evidence to 
prove that the tribesmen, or dives, were bound to tuke stock from the Jéi, 
or chief, only, The amount of this stuck, called Sver, or free-stock, is 
strictly laid down, and the amount of the tribute payable for this stuck, 
culled Jestiyi, or house-refection, or tribute, is also strictly laid down, But 
if the J were wealthy he mishr oifer more stuck to his Ceilra, clients ur 
Vassals, on conditiun of paving him certain dues, eallud Leatad. The 
stock so given Was called Lacr, or base-stock ; and its acceptance by a 
tribesinan made a Deer-cei/é of his, and placed him very miuch in the 
power of the 2ti, or chief. No tribestuan could accept Ducr-stock withuut 
the consent of his Five, or sept, which would be bound by the acts ot 
its mewbers. A tribesman, with tle consent of his Line, might aceept 
Jiarr-xtock from any Plath, or lord, in his own Juuth, or tribe, All the 
above applics to the tribesmen, ar slices, Who alone constiiuted the free 
cliss. Hut besides the (i flex, or clients, or tree tribesmen, or cloves, ther 
Wis another class, culled £'widirs. Lhe wmarkland of the tribe and tie lund 
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Whatever the advantages of a pure Celtic system, it did 
not secure general peace. There is no period of which Celtic 
Treland may be more justly proud than that between the 
death of St. Columba in 597 and the death of St. Gall about 
640. It was the ave in which the Irish saint Columbanus 
bearded Thierri and Brunehaut, in which Ireland herself was 
a noted seat of learning, and in which the monasteries of 
Luxueil, of St. Gall, and of Bobbio were founded by [rishmen, 
Yet, under thirty years out of forty-four either battle or 
murder is recorded in the Chronicun Scoturmm. In some 
years there were several battles and several murders, 

In 628 Leinster was devastated. Quarrels between near 
mlations were frequent, and often ended in murder, When 
we consider that the deaths of important people only are 
corded, we cannot pronounce the Ireland which sent forth 
Aidan, and Adamnan, and Columbanus to have been at all a 
peaceful country. Christianity was then established. and no 
Scandinavian irruption had yet hindered the development of 
purely native ideas, But Irish chroniclers, perhaps owing 
to their genealogical turn, give a disproportionate space to 
deaths; and it may be admitted that the number of homicides 
was not greater in Ireland than in some parts of Germany in 
feudal times.' 


held in severalty of the @i,and the similar land of the Cendfinne, or chicf- 
tain (or captain, as he is called in the Scottish Highlands) of a sept wis 
let out to various classes of Fuidirs. Some were Suer, or free Fuidirs, und 
others Daer, or base Fuidirs. The Sver-fuidirs, again, were of two sorts— 
broken tribesmen who went into another Tuath and got stock as well as 
land from a Ji, or Flath, and Suer-fiidirs who possessed some stock of 
their own which they grazed on land of acbief or of a Plath, Some of 
these free Fwidirs entered into daer, or servitude, by accepting stock under 
certain conditions. The Fwidir classes were the trae tenants at will. The 
dires were of the clan, the Fui¢ize, Buttachs, or cottiers, and other servile 
clisses, de/onged to the clan. The giving and taking of Daer-stock depended 
upon the impoverishment of a sept through cattle murrain, the levying of 
blood-fines on account of the misconduct of some of its members, Xc. 

sut the whole thing was voluntary, and depended on the poverty of a sept 
amd the wealth and ability of the /?i, or Fath.’ 

' Dr, Sullivan does not think Christianity was fully established by the 
middle of the seventh century, * The Trish Chureh orzanisation, he says, 
‘was Hbealeakited to inuence the seeial labite aml the politieal life of 
the people; untike the dievcesan and centralised’ system of the Latin 
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Primogeniture, which is practically incompatible with the 
tribal stage of political organisation, was perhaps formally 
acknowledged at a very remote period, but was unknown as 
a rule of succession to Irish chiefries in the ages with which 
this book chivtly deals. In those comparatively modern times 
a vacancy was filled from the same family, but the person 
chosen was yvenerally a brother or a cousin of the deceased. 
[t seldom happened, perhaps, that an Irish chief, who was 
necessarily a warrior, attained threescore and teu years, and 
on an averaye # von would be less likely to make an able 
leader than one of an older generation, To avoid disputed 
successions, an heir-apparent, called the ranist., was chosen 
before a vacaney actually occurred. and sometimes probably 
against the wish of the reigning chief. Very often the sons 
refused to accept the tanist, and bloody quarrels followed. 
This system stank in the nostrils of the Tudor lawvers ; but 
in the twelfth century the true principle of hereditary suc- 
cession was not fully understood. It was, perhaps, a suspicion 
that his eldest son might not succeed him quietly that in- 
duced Henry II. to crown him in his lifetime. A later and 
much stronger analogy may be found in the history of the 
Empire. Charles V. procured the election of his brother 
Ferdinand as king of the Romans, and he was actually 
crowned. Many years later Charles wished to substitute his 
son Philip; but Ferdinand refused to yield, and he was sus- 
tained by the electors, who had no mind to see the Empire 
become an appendage of the Spanish monarchy. The influ- 
ence of the Irish Brehons probably tended to prevent chiefries 
from becoming hereditary. Im such cases as the earldom of 
Desmond we have a mixture of the two systems; the earls 
were chiefs as reyarded the Irish; but their succession to the 
honour, and through it to the quasi-chiefry, was regulated by 
feudal rules. 

As the chief was elected by his tribe from among a limited 
number, so was the land distributed among the tribesmen 
Church. Hence a bigh spiritual life and intellectual cultivation within 


the numerous ecenobiums was yuite compatible with practical paganism 
and disorder outside.’ 
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within certain fixed limits. As it is with England's treat- 
ment of Ireland that we have to do, it may be as well to let 
Sir John Davies himself say how the matter appeared to the 
Tudor lawyers :— 

‘First be it known that the lands possessed by the mere 
Irish in this realm were divided into several territories or 
countries ; and the inhabitants of each Irish country were 
divided into several septs or lineayes.’ 

‘Secondly, in every Irish territory there was a lord or 
chieftain, and a tanist who was his successor apparent. And 
of every Irish sept or lineage there was also a chief. who was 

uled Canfinny, or head of a “ cognatio.”’ 

‘Thirdly, all possessions in these Irish territories (before 
the common law of England was established through all the 
realm as it now is) ran at all times! in course of tanistry, or 
in course of gavelkind. Every lordship or chiefry, with the 
portion of land that passed with it, went without partition to 
the tanist, who always came in by election, or by the strong 
hand, and never by descent.?. But all the inferior tenancies 
were partible among the males in gavelkind.’3 

‘ Again, the estate which the lord had in the chiefry, or 
that the inferior tenants had in gavelkind; was no estate of 
inheritance, but a temporary or transitory possession. For 


** At all times" must be understood to refer only to those comparatively 
modern ages above mentioned. 

7 *The election,’ says Dr, Sullivan, ‘was always from the Geilfine, or 
relatives within the tifth degree, Should the @ei/fine fail, or be all killed 
in battle, the Derhrine, or relatives from the fifth to the ninth degree, 
came in.” 

* * This,’ says Dr. Sullivan, ‘is not right. There was the “joint undi- 
vided family” formed by the Bo-aire class, or freemen possessed of cattle. 
The poorer Flaths, or heads of septs, did not gavel their possessions, but 
either elected a tanist or formed a“ joint undivided family.” When the 
property of an vlire was not sufficient to gavel, so as to qualify one or more 
aires, the division of the inheritance did not take plice, but the parties 
agreed to form a “joint undivided family.” In such a family one was head, 
and as such was an Aire, DBv-aires of this class, to avoid the gavelling of 
their property, clected a Yuntst—the Tanaise Jiatre. Voor and broken 
tribesmen, not having sufficient wealth to qualify them as Jisvs, formed a 
“joint-family,” or Ceagilda, Every Plath, or head of a sept, had a tanist 
also. The Trish “ joint-family” wasan iastitution of great importance and 
of surpissing interest in the comparative history of the Aryan family.’ 
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just as the next heir of the lord or chiefiain would not inherit 
the chiefry, but the eldest and worthiest of the sept (as was 
before shown in the case of tanistrv), who was often removed 
and expelled by another who was more active or stronger 
than he: so lands in the nature of gavelkind were not pur- 
tible among the next heirs male of him who died seised, but 
among all the males of his sept, in this manner:— 

‘The Canfinny, or chief of a sept (who was commonly the 
most ancient of the sept) made all the partitions at his dis- 
erection. This Cantinny, after the death of each tenant 
holding a competent portion of land, assembled all the sept, 
placed all their posse=sions in horchpotch. and made a new 
partition of the whole ; in which partition he did not assiyn 
to the sons of the deceased the portion which their father 
held, but allotted the Letter or larger part to each one of the 
sept according to his antiquity.” 

‘These portions being thus allotted and assigned were 
possessed and enjored accordingly until the next partition, 
which, at the discretion or will of the Canfinny, might be 
made at the death of each inferior tenant. And thus by these 
frequent partitions and the removals or translations of the 
tenants of one portion or another, all the possessions were 
uncertain, and the uncertainty of possession was the very 
cause that no civil habitations were erected, and no enclosure 
or improvement of lands made, in the Irish countries where 
that custom of gavelkind was in use; especially in Ulster, 
which seeined everywhere a wilderness before this new plan- 
tution made there by the English undertakers. And this was 
the fruit of this Irish gavelkind.’ 

‘Also by this Irish custom of gavelkind bastards took 
their shares with the lvyitimate, aud wives, on the other 
hand, were quite excluded from dower, and daughters took 
nothing, even if their father died without issue male. So 


' * This account of Davies,’ says Dr. Sullivan,‘ is entirely wrong, The 
law of the distribution of the property of a deceased Uribesman was most 
carefully laid down. No doubt then as now, and naturally more frequently 
then than now, a chicf, or head of a sept, or of a Zrcb Chumestead) might 
usurp power he did net possess, and dy wrong." 
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that this custom differed from Kentish gavelkind in four 
points,’! 

The four points were the certainty of estate in each share, 
the exclusion of bastards, the admission of a widow to one 
moiety, and the admission of fernales in default of issue male. 
Yor which reasons, says Sir John, the Kentish custom was 
always held good and lawful by the law of Enyland. Le 
admits, however, that the Irish custom had a counterpart 
in North Wales, which had been totally abolished by Henry 
VIIL., along with other usages resembling those of Ireland. 
Edward I. had only ventured to exclude bastards, and to 
give widows their dowry.? 

Notwithstanding the above decision, it is probable that a 
description of tanistry and gavelkind does not exhaust the 
subject. The theoretical division among ull the males of a 
sept is not at all likely to have been carried out, except in 
very early times. Human nature was ayainst it. From the 
twelfth century the example of the Anglo-Normans, which 
cannot have been altogether without weight, was against it. 
The interest of the chief was everywhere ayainst it, because it 
would deprive him of the means of rewarding his friends, and 
because he was always tempted to seize lands to his own use. 
The tendency to private property would be always asserting 
itself, but the exact historical truth can never be known. 
Before the close of the medieval period, a great part of 
Treland had been re-conquered by the tribes from Anglo- 
Norman hands, Is it possible that the Irish land system can 
have been anywhere restored in its integrity ? On the whole, 


'* Marriages in Ireland,’ says Dr. Sullivan, ‘ were not regulated by canon 
law. The Irish marriage customs were in full force long after the Norman 
conquest. According to these customs, which appear to have been wholly 
unintluenced by the canon law, bastarcly was entirely ditfcrent from what 
that term impliecl in countries under canon law, and in modern times. The 
Irish marriage castoms should consequently be taken into account here, as 
they sanctioned a kind of polygamy, divorce, &c. See also the excommu- 
nication in 1282, by the Archbishop of Canterbury against Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, at the request of Edward I, in which the marriage 
customs of the Welsh, identical with tho-e of the Irish, constitute one of 
the charges." 

7 Le Baclution des justices touchant le Irish eustome de yarethind, 
Reported by Sir John Davies, AG. 3 die, i 
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it is ut least probable that English statesmen in the sixteenth 
century made as many mistakes about tenures in Ireland as 
their representatives in the eighteenth and part of the nine- 
teenth made about tenures in India, Good faith may be 
generally granted in both cases, but the blunders made were 
no less disastrous. It is at all events clear that primoge- 
niture was no Celtic usage, that it is no part of the law of 
nature, and that the Tudor lawyers treated it as an end in 
irself. and almost as a necessary element in the eternal fitness 
of things. In the twelfth century Irish practice may have 
come much nearer to theory than in the sixteenth; at all 
events, Henry II.’s grants to individuals were absolutely 
opposed to Celtic notions of justice. 

The Trish adinitted composition for murder, ‘This blood- 
fine, called an cric, was an utter abomination to the English 
of the sixteenth century, who bad quite forgotten the laws 
and customs of their own Teutonic ancestors. To men long 
used to a strong central government such a custom seemed 
impious, It was nevertheless part of the common heritage of 
the Aryan race, and had been in yogue among the peoples 
from whom the later English sprung. The Njal Saga illus- 
trates its use among the Icelanders by many famous cases 
strictly in point. The feudal system and the canon law had 
caused the Teutonic nations to abandon a usage which they 
once had in common with the Irish. Celtic Ireland had never 
had a very strong central government, and such as it was it 
had sustained serious damaye. Homicide was sti!l considered 
a personal injury. The rule was not a life for a life, but 
adequate damages for the loss sustained. The idea of public 
justice, irrespective of private interests, was far in advance 
of the stage which had been reached by the Irish Celts. 
Trish history cannot be understood unless the fact is clearly 
grasped, that the development of the tribal svstem was 
violently interrupted by a feudal half-conquest. The Angevin 
and Plantagenet kings were strong enouyh to shake and 
discredit the native polity; but they had neither the power 
nor the inclination to feudalise a people which had never 
gone throush the preliminary stages. When the Tudors 
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brought a more steadfast purpose and better machinery to 
the task, they found how hard it was to evolve order out of 
the shattered remnants of two systems which had the same 
orivin, but which had been so brought together as to make 
complete fusion impossible, From the first the suljects of 
Knyland and the natives of Ireland had been on entirely 
ditferent planes. Even for us it is extremely difficult to 
avoid confusion by applying modern terms to ancient things. 
The Tudor lawyers and statesmen could hardly even attempr 
to look at jarring systems from the outside, They saw that 
the common law was more advanced than that of the Brehons, 
Lut they could not see that they were really the same thing 
at different stages. In fuer, plain Englishmen in the sixteenth 
century could not do what only the most enlightened Anglo- 
Jndians can du in the nineteenth. They were more civilised 
than the Irish, but they were not educated enough to 
recognise the common ancestor. ‘That there was a common 
ancestor, and that neither party could recoynise him, is the 
key to Anglo-[rish histury both before and after the ‘Tudor 
times. 

The early history of the native Irish Church is shrouded 
in much obscurity. The best authorities are disposed to 
accept St. Patrick as the apostle of Ireland, the fifth century 
as the period of his labours, and Armagh as his chief seat. 
Ife was not a native of Treland; so much seems certain. A 
more interesting, because a more clearly defined figure, is 
that of Columba or Columkille, who was born in Donegal in 
O21. The churches of Derry, Durrow, Kells, Swords, Raphoe, 
Tory Island, and Drumeliff, claim him as their founder; but 
it is as the apostle of North Britain that he is best known. 
Ife was religious from his youth, but a peculiarly serious 
tinge was given to his mind by a feeling of remorse for 
hluodshed which he had partly caused, He had surrepti- 
tivusly transcribed a psalter Lelonying to another saint, who 
complained of this primitive infringement of copyright. A 
royal decision that ‘to every cow belongs her calf’ was given, 
wid was followed by an appeal to arms, Exile was then iim- 
posed as a pemaince oa Columba, whose act had beea the 
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original cause of offence. Such was long the received legend, 
but perhaps the exile was voluntary.!’ Whether his departure 
was a penance or the result of a vow, tradition says that he 
was bound never to see Ireland again, that he landed first 
on Oronsay, but found that Erin was visible from thence, 
and refused to rest until he had reached Iona. His supposed 
feelings are recorded in a very ancient poem :— 


* My vision o'er the brine I stretch 
From the ample oaken planks ; 
Large is the tear of my soft grey eve 
When I look back upon Erin. 

Upon Erin my attention is tixed.’ 


Columba was the Paul of Celtic Christianity. By him and 
his disciples a great part of Scotlund was evangelised, and it 
was to him that the British Church looked as a founder when 
the time came to decide between the relative pretensions of 
the Celtic and the Norman trpe of religion. St. Bridget or 
Bride, who died four years after Columba’s birth, is scarcely 
less celebrated. She was born near Dundalk, and her chief 
seat was at Kildare. She was the mother of Irish female 
monachism, and in popular estimation is not less famons than 
Patrick, and perhaps more so than Columba.? 

Trish Christianity was at first monastic. A saint obtained 
n grant of land from a chief. A church was built, and a 
settlement sprung up round it. The family, as it was called, 
consisted partly of monks and partly of dependents, and the 
abbot ruled over all as chief of a pseudo-tribe. Like a lay 
chiefry the abbacy was elective, and the abbots wielded con- 
siderable power. These ecclesiastical clans even made war 
with each other. Thus, it is recorded that in 763 the family 
of St. Ciaran of Clonmacnoise fonght with the family of Sr. 
(Columba of Durrow, and that 200 of the Columbides fell, 


' Dr, Sullivan believes the story of the decision against Columba to he 
a mere myth. 

7*The Irish Church, says Dr, Sullivan, *hacl undoubtedly two distinct 
phases of monasticism: one that of the Patrician period—an obseure but 
highly iiaportant and interesting phase; the orlher, that ef the sixth and 
Subserynenmt ccnturies, to which the Erish missionaries belunged, 
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The head of such a confraternity was called coarb, or suc- 
cessor of the founder, and Irish writers sometimes called the 
Pope ‘coarb of Peter.’ In course of time the coarb of 
Patrick crystallised into the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
the coarb of Columba into the Bishop of Derry. Other 
saints were revered as the founders of other sees. Very 
often at least the abbot was chosen from among the founder's 
kin, 

Episcopal orders were acknowledged from the first, but 
it was long before the notion of a territorial bishop prevailed. 
In early days there were many bishops, wanderers some- 
times, and at other times retained by the abbot as a necessary 
appendage to his monastery. The bishop was treated with 
great respect, but was manifestly inferior to the head of a 
religious house. St, Patrick was said to have consecrated 
390 bishops, founded 700 churches, and ordained 5,000 
priests; a mere legend, but perhaps tending to show that 
the episcopal order was very numerous in Ireland. Travel- 
ling bishops witheut detinite duties, and with orders of 
doubtful validity, became a scandal to more regularly or- 
ganised churches, and drew down a rebuke from Anselm as 
late as the beginning of the twelfth century. At an earlier 
period impostors pretending to be Irish bishops were not 
uncommon.! 

The Irish Church long continued to keep Easter on a 
different day from that sanctioned by Rome, and to use a dif- 
ferent form of tonsure. But the inconvenience of such dissi- 
dence from the general body of Western Christendom was 
soon felt. About 650 Pope Honorius I. addressed a letter to the 


' ‘Resides, says Dr. Sullivan, ‘the monastic bishop proper, who fur- 
nished the wandering Scotic bi-hops of the Mirdle Ages, there is a later 
cevelopment of a hizher church organisation in the tribal bishop, who was 
a close approximation to a diocesan bishop. The tribal bishop was a 
bishop who had jurisdiction ever the whole of a Twath, and sometimes 
evena Mor Tuath, The growth of territorial jurisdiction is well marked 
by the prestige attached to the orfice—the bishop ranked in fact almost on 
a level with the chief, and was entitled to the same legal retinue. Many 
of the ancient dioceses, and some of the existing ones, 7g. Ross, Kilmiac- 
duacsh, Kilfenora, represent ancient Tvaths, or tribe territuries, Several 
cleameries were former dioceses, and are co-extensive with ancient Tuatha. 
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Trish Church, in which he reminded the clergy that they were 
a scanty company inhabiting a remote region, and that it 
could not be for their interest to remain isolated. Cummian, 
afterwards seventh abbot of Iona, warmly espoused the papal 
cause. ‘Rome errs,’ he said with great scorn, ‘ Jerusalem 
errs, Alexandria errs, Antioch errs, the whole world errs—the 
Britons and Irish are the only right-minded people.’ The 
southern Irish followed Cummian, but the northern rejected 
his advice, and some even called him a heretic; yet this did 
not prevent his being elected to fill Columba’s chair, Adam- 
nan, ninth abbot of Iona, and biographer of the great founder, 
was no less earnest on the Roman side than Cammian hil 
been. At the Synod of Whitby in GUt Wilfred discomtited 
Colman of Lindisfarne, and settled the question so far as 
England was concerned. Adamnan lived till 704, and suc- 
qeaied’t in converting nearly all the Irish churches, except hate 
subject to his own monastery. 

In 716, under Duneadh, the eleventh abbot, Iona con- 
formed, and the Paschal controversy came to an end, after 
lasting 150 vears. The coronal tonsure was adopted three 
years later. The supremacy of Rome was thus acknowledyed, 
but circumstances long prevented the Irish from adopting the 
Roman plan of Church organisation. 

The Scandinavian inroads began towards the close of the 
century which witnessed the submission of Iona. It is pro- 
hable that the influx of pagan Northmen kept Ireland apart 
from the rest of Christendom. The ninth century produced 
Erigena and other eminent Irishmen, but a country in which 
Christianity was fighting for bare life was not a promising 
field for Church reformers or systematisers. It was not until 
Clontarf had finally decided the cause in favour of Clris- 
tianity that Ireland had again Ivisure to think of ecclesiastical 
polity. Gillebert of Limerick, an Ostman, was the first papal 
legate, and as such presided at the synod of Rathbreasil in or 
about 1118, where the first serious attempt was made to 
livide all Ireland into dioceses, The great influence of 
Malachi of Armavh was exerted in the same direction. He 
was the friend of Bernard of Clairvanx, and he introduced the 
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Cistercian order into Ireland. Pope Engenius III., himself 
a Cistercian, finished the work, and in 1151 Ireland accepted 
four archiepiscopal palls from Rome. From that date the 
Irish Church must be held to have fully accepted not only 
papal supremacy but Roman organisation. That she had not 
done so long before seems due to accident more than anything 
else. From mere remoteness of position [reand had escaped 
the dominion of Imperial Rome. From the same remoteness 
she was comparatively slow to feel the influence of Papal 
Rome. Still, it can scarcely be doubted that had it not been 
for the Scandinavian intrusion, the Ireland which adopted the 
Roman Easter and the Roman tonsure before the middle of 
the eighth century, would have vladly accepted the palls lony 
before the middle of the twelfth.' 


' Dr. Sullivan warns me not to attribute too much intlucnce to the 
Danish Church. ‘£ The tribe-bishop,’ he says, ‘was a mach carlier develup- 
ment, and proves the growth of diocesan jurisliction and the consequent 
merging of the Irish Church in the Latin Church. The acceptance of the 
Roman time for cclebrating Easter by the Irish Church and the constant 
intercourse between Ireland und the Continent had broucht the Irish Church 
fully under Roman supremacy three and a half centurics earlicr. What 
really took place in the carly part of the twelfth century was the more com- 
plete adoption of the organisation of the Western Church, and of the 
principles of the canon law; and especially the granting of lands and 
charters to the Church in the same way as io feudal lands. The marriupe 
of Irish princes with Saxon and other foreign princesses, and the growth 
of towns which helped to relax its rigid tribal system, did more than the 
Danish Church.’ The chief towns were, however, of Danish origin. 
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NorwWedtan ships began to appear on the Trish coast in 795, 
one vear after the destruction of the church at Lindisfarne. 
The tshunds were harried, Lambay being perhaps the first to 
sitter: evervrhing of value was taken. and the hermits and 
anchorites were killed or carried away. Lona, where the 
ereatest of Lrish saints lil founded a new Church, was burned 
or plundered in 802 and SOU, About twelve vears after their 
first visit the Scandinavians began to venture inland, sacking 
the monasteries, which contained such wealth as Ireland then 
possessed, and slaughtering the monks. The famous religious 
community at Bangor, in Down, was thus destroyed about 
S21. The first permanent settlement of the northern invaders 
was perhaps in the neighbourhood of Limerick. They had a 
fort at Cork before 848, and at Dublin before 852. There 
were also forts on Lough Foyle and at Waterford. The flat 
coast between Dublin and the borders of Meath lay open to 
a Hoating enemy, and carly obtained the name of Fingal, or 
the land of the stranger. 

In or about 830 a chief arrived who pursued a more am- 
bitious policy. He is called Turgeis or Turgesius by the 
Irish, and by the Irish only: this may be a form of Thorkils 
or Tryvgve. and may perhaps be a name applied to the myste- 
rious hero whom the Scandinavians call Ragnar Lodbrok, 
Turgesius landed in Ulster, and planned the complete subjn- 
gation of Ireland. He burned Armagh and drove out St. 
Patrick's successor, and then took up a central position 
near Athlone, whence his flotillas could act on Louvh Ree 
and Longh Dearg. We know that the Northmen dragged 
ships or boats overland to Loch Lomond. and similar fexts 
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may have been performed in Ireland. There was another 
plundering station on Lough Neagh about the same time. 

Turgevis mastered the northern half of Ireland, and made 
frequent incursions into the other half. Against the Church 
he showed peculiar animosity, and his wife used the high 
thar at Clonmacnoise asa throne when she wave audience ; 
perhaps she uttered oracular responses from it. In the south 
‘Turgeis was less powerful, for the dispossessed abbot of 
Armagh took refage at Emly in Tipperary. Bat the whole 
coast Was attacked by innumerable corsairs, who sometimes 
made raids far into the central districts. Dublin was fortified 
by the Norwegians about S10. and became the chict’ seat of 
the Scandinavian power. Turgeis did net live to unite the 
various bands, but fll into the hands of Malachi. King of 
Meath. in 84£5, and was drowned in Lough Owel. The North- 
men of Limerick were defeated in the same vear at Roserea, 
and their earl, Oliin, was slain.! 

Seven vears after the death of Turzeis came the Black 
Gentiles, who are generally supposed to have been Danes, 
cs the White Gentiles were cerainly Norwegians. Whether 
the colour of their armour or their complexion was 
referred to is doubtful. The new-comers made themselves 
masters of Dublin, and of the pluader which the first inva- 
ders had accumulated from all the Trish churches. Before 
one of the battles fuught to decide whether Black or White 
Pavans were to enjoy this property, Horm, or Gurm, the 
Danish chief, is said to have invoked St. Vatrick, a singular 
coufusion of ideas, which may have resulted from intercourse 
with Christians in Englund. Victory followed. The Black 
Gentiles seem to have retained their supremacy ; but the dis- 
tinction becomes partly obliterated, and the Danes, of whom 
we read later, were probably intermingled with Norwevians, 
[tis recorded that Amlafi son of the King of Norway, came 
to Irland in $52 or 855, that all the foreiners of Erin sub- 
mitted to him, and that the [rish also paid tribute. The 


' The account whieh Giraldns gives of ‘Tuecesius is fanny, but 
worth be 
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‘name of the Black Gentiles is believed to be preserved in the 
little town of Baldoyle. 

Amlaf and his sons were not satisfied with the spoils of 
thrice plundered churches, but everywhere violated tombs in 
search of gold ornaments. Another great chief was Ivar, 
who appears to have been [var Beinlans, son of Ragnar 
Lodbrok, and founder of the Northumbrian kingdom, which 
was afterwards closely connected with the Lrish Danes. ‘To 
the Norwegians who fled to Ireland from the iren rule of 
Harold Hartiyer, the King of Dublin was one of the chic! 
sovereigns on earth, Carrol, lord of Ossory, was in alliance 
with Amlaf and Ivar. and coled Dublin after their deaths : 
Dot he died about os5, and a Norse dynasty was then re-estie 
blished by force, A dozen vears later anether Carrel drove 
the foreigners across the Channel. but Sirrie. kine of North- 
umberland, regained the fortress in 019, and the Celts do not 
appear to have recaptured it. For a period of seme forry 
years, ending about 916, Irclind is said to have had a little 
rest. ‘The enemy aay have had enouzh to do elsewhere, but 
their predatory expeditions did not entir-ly cease. There were 
perhaps no fresh invasions in force, but former settlers held 
their own against the Irish, with whom they were generally 
at war, 

Whatever may have caused the period of comparative rest, 
the Danish incursions began again with renewed vigour. A 
great host came to Waterford in 916, defeated the men of 
Leinster, and harried all the south of lreland ; churches, as 
usual, attracting their special attention. Ragnal, Ivar's grand- 
son, represented by the Ulster annalists as king of all the [rish 
Seandinavians, was the chief leader, and he afterwards Ted 
his men to Scotland, where the great but indecisive battle of 
Tynemoor was fousht.! Sitric. Raznal’s brother, took Dublin 
fro the Irish, who had, perhaps, held it since 2. and on 
Ragnal’s death succeeded to the royal title. The natives 
had ovcasional successes, but on the whole they were con- 
spicnonsly inferior in the field. and Nial Ciundubh, Ning of 
Ircland. who headed a great contederacy. Fell in the attempt 
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to recover Dublin. Twelve chiefs or kings of northern and 
central tribes are said to have died at the same time. After 
this reverse all serious attempt to check the invaders seems 
to have been given up, and feet after Heet brought hordes of 
oppressors to the ill-fated island, Munster sutfered especially, 
wnd the general nature of a Danish invasion cannot be better 
apprehended than by transcribing the chronicler’s words :—- 
* And assuredly the evil which Erin had hitherto suffered was 
as nothing compared to the evil intlicted by these parties. 
All Munster was plundered by them on all sides and devas- 
tated, and they spread themselves over Munster and built 
vurth-works and towers and danding-places over all Erin, so 
that there was no place in Erin without numerous Heets of 
Danes and pirates: so that they made spoil-land and sword- 
land and conquered-land of her throughout her breadth and 
generally; and they ravaged her chieftainries, privileged 
churches, and sanctuaries, and demolished her shrines, reli- 
quaries, and books. They wrecked her beautiful ornamental 
temples: for neither veneration, nor honour, nor mercy for 
holy ground, nor protection for church or sanctuary, for God 
or man, was felt by this furious, ferocious, payan, ruthless, 
wrathful people. In short, until the sand of the sea, the 
vrass of the field, or the stars of heaven are counted it will 
not. be easy to recount or enumerate or relute what the Gaedbil, 
all, without distinction, suffered from; whether men or women, 
boys or girls, laics or clerics, freemen or serfs, young or old ; 
indignity, outrage, injury, and oppression. In a word, they 
killed the kines and the chieftains, the heirs to the crown, and 
the roval princes of Erin. They killed the brave and the 
valiant, the stout knizhts, champions, soldiers, and young 
lords, and most of the heroes and warriors of all Ireland ; 
they brought them under tribute and reduced them to bond- 
ave and slavery. Many were the blooming, lively women ; 
the modest, mild, comely maidens; the pleasant, noble, stately, 
Llue-eved young women ; the gentle, well-brought-up youths ; 
and the intelligent, valiant champions, whom they carried to 
oppression and bondage over the broad green sea, Alas! 
many and frequent were the bright eves that were suffused 
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with tears and dimmed with grief and despair at the separa- 
tion of son from father, and daughter from mother, and brother 
from brother, and relatives from their race and from their 
tribe.” 

The Irish Danes became strong enough to interfere with 
effect in Envlish politics, and Olaf Cuaran, or Sitricson, 
King of Dublin, was a general of the great Scandinavian 
army which Athelstane overthrew at Brunanburgh. The 
Danes were mach fewer than the Irish, but their general 
superiority during the tenth century was incontestable; and 
had the invaded people been of kin to them the kingdom of 
Canute might have hid a counterpart in Teeland.  Drish Celts 
were only teo ready to call in Scandinavian allies in’ their 
internal quarrels, but they could never amalgamate with 
them. Occasionally a confederation of tribes would gain a 
great success, as at the battle of Tara, where King Malachi 
defeated the Dublin Danes under Athelstane’s old opponent, 
Olaf Cuaran. After great slanghter on both sides the Dublin 
men had the worst, and were forced to release Donnell, King 
of Leinster, who was then in their hands. A great part of 
Ireland was at this time subject to the Danes, and the battle 
of Tara has been called the end of the ‘ Babylonish captivity 
of Ireland, inferior only to the captivity of hell.’ King Olaf 
went on a pilgrimage to Iona, where he died in the following 
year. Thirty-seven years had passed since his accoptance of 
Christianity, at least in name; yet the Danes plundered the 
sacred isle only five years later, in {s6, and killed the abbot 
and fifteen of his monks. It is to be noted that the Scan- 
dinavian treatment of churches reacted on the Irish, and 
that many native warriors came to reyard saints and sanc- 
tuaries with as little respect as Turgesius himself. 

Munster seems to have been more completely subdued 
than any other part of Ireland. The Danish stations at 
Waterford, Cork, and Limerick made invasion at all times 
easy, and the sons of Ivar bid fair to found a lasting dynasty 
at the latter place. There was a tax-gatherer in every petty 
district, 1 receiver to intercept the dues of every church, a 
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soldier billeted in every house, ‘so that none of the men of 
Erin . . . had power to give even the milk of his cow, nur 
us much as the clutch of eggs of one hen in succour or in 
kindness to an aged man, or to a friend, but was forced to 
preserve them for the foreign steward, or bailiff, or soldier. 
And though there were but one milk-yviving cow in the house 
she durst not be milked for an infant of one night, nor for a 
sick person. but must be kept for the steward, or bailiff, or 
soldier of the foreigners. And however long he might be 
absent from his house, his share or his supply durst net be 
lessened: although there was in the louse but ome cow, it 
must be killed forthe meal of the might) if the means of a 
supply conld not be otherwise procured.? 

«At last a deliverer arose. According to the will of Olicll 
Olum, Ning of Munster in the third century—such is the 
theory—the sovereignty of Cashel, that is of Munster, was to 
Lelong alternately to the races of his two sons, Eozhan Mor 
and Cormac Cas. The Eeghanachts and Dal Cais are generally 
Anglicised as the Eugenians and Daleassians; the strength 
of the former and much stronger tribe being in Cork. 
Limerick, and Kerry—that of the latter in Clare. The 
Eugenian Fergraidh was king in 967, when he was murdered 
by his own people. Mahon the Deleassian then became 
king, in compliance with the constitutional theory, but not 
without a struggle. Urged on by his brother Brian, he 
attacked the Danish settlements up and down the country, 
und became master of Cashel, when Ivar, finding his supre- 
miacy threatened, summoned all that would obey him to root 
out utterly the whole Dalcassian race. 

The tribes of Western Munster generally were disposed 
to follow Mahon. but Mollor, King of Desmond, and some 
others, adhered to the Dane rather than admit the supremacy 
of a local rival. A pitched battle took place at Solloghead, 
near Tipperary, in which the foreigners and their allies were 
totally defeated. Molloy and other chiefs who had taken 
the losing side were forced to give hostayes to the victor. 
Mahou burned Limerick aud drove away Lvar, who returucd 
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after a year with a great fleet, and fixed his head-quarters on 
Scattery Island, where St. Senanus had so sternly resisted 
tLe blandishments of a female saint. 

For some years Mahon reigned undisputed King of 
Munster, but, his successes only stimulated the jeslousies of 
Molloy and the other Eugenian chiefs, who saw their race 
reduced to play an inferior part. They accordingly con- 
spired with [var,and Molloy procured the treacherous murder 
of Mahon. The crime was useless, for Brian was lett, and 
le immediately succeeded both to the leadership of his own 
tribe and to the kingdom of Manster, Molloy having certainly 
forfeited all moral claim tothe alternate succession. Lrian pur- 
sued the Danes to their stronyhulds, »lew Lvar and his sons, and 
carried off the women and the trensure. There was, huw- 
ever, still a Scandinavian settlement at Limerick, aud we 
find a yrandson of Ivay afterwards in Brian's service 2s one of 
the ten Danish stewards whom he employed. Hewas amlirions, 
and he had experience of the skill of such oflicers in extorting 
contributions from unwilling subjects. Molloy and his chief 
allies were slain; and Brian, having reduced the Limerick 
Danes to insignificance, turned his arm against those of 
Waterford, whose territory he ravaged, and whose Celtic 
allies, inhabiting the modern county of Waterford, he easily 
subdued. Brian was acknowledged as supreme in Munster, 
and took security from the principal churches not to give 
sanctuary to thieves or rebels. As the consequence of fur- 
ther expeditions Leinster also became tributary ; and thius, 
in eight years after his brother's death, Brian was adinitted 
to be supreme in the southern half of Ireland. 

In his further expelitions, undertaken with a view of 
becoming Ning of all Ireland. the Danes of Waterford some- 
tinws accompanied Brian; but his progress towards the 
desired goul was arrested for a while by a prudent treaty 
with Malachi II., head Ning of Ireland, whom he acknow- 
lelced as undisputed sovereign of the northern half, and by 
a revolt of the Leinster men, who were allied with the Denes 
of Dublin, the united forces of Brian and Malachi having 
overthrown the Lein-ter Danes at Glenmama, near Dunlavin, 
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Dublin fell an easy prey. The spoils taken are represented as’ 
enormous, and the mention of carbuncles and other precious 
stones, of butfalo-horns, goblets, and m:any-coloured vestures, 
betoken somo degree of luxury and much commercial activity 
among the Danes. It is to be observed that Brian and his 
followers, though Christians, had no scruple about making 
slives. His panegyrists simply say that the Danes by their 
cruelty and oppression had deserved no better treatment. 
Threshing and other rough work was dune by the male pri- 
sovuers. Menial work, including the severe labour of the 
hand-mill, was done by the women. ‘There was not,’ we 
are toll, ‘a winnowing sheet from Howth to the furthest 
point of Kerry that lad not a forciyner in bondage on it, 
nor was there a quern without a foreign woman.” The fhirer 
and more accomplished of the Danish women of course 
underwent the fate of Chrvscis. 

Having in vain sought a refuse with the northern Irish, 
Sitrie was forced to submit to Brian, who reinstated him at 
Dublin as a tributary king. Sitric’s mother, Gormflaith, or 
Kormlada, was sister to Maclmordha, King of Leinster, and 
her husband, King Olaf, having been dead many years, she 
was free to marry Brian, which she did soon after, 
while Brian’s daughter married Sitric. Wielding thus the 
whole force of southern Ireland, Brian called upon Malachi 
to acknowledge his supremacy. The Ning of Ireland sought 
aid in vain from his kimsinen, the northern Hy Neill, whose 
king Aedh, or Hugh, sarcastically remarked that when his clan 
had held the chief kingship they had known how to defend 
their own. No help coming from Connaught either, Malachi 
was forced to submit to Drian’s power, and though no 
formal cession took place the King of Ireland quietly sub- 
sided into King of Meath. 

Brian was henceforth reckoned as monarch of Ireland. 
He invaded Connaught with a flotilla on the Shannon and 
an army marching on land, and the chiefs of the western pro- 
vince were glad to give hostages, The Ulster potentates 
falling out among themselves, the north also wits easily sub 
dued, and Brian beeame tle actual lord parunount of Treland. 
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After this he made a tour round the island, starting from 
the Shannon and marching through Roscommon and over 
the Curlew mountains into Sligo. Hugging the coast by 
Ballyshannon to Donegal, he crossed Barnesmore Gap into 
Tyrone, and then passing the Foyle, near Lifford, he went 
through Londonderry, Antrim, Down, and Louth, to the 
neighbourhood of Kells. In a previous expedition he liad 
visited Armagh and laid twenty ounces of gold on the altar, 
A fleet, manned by the Danes of Dublin. Limerick. and 
Waterford, seems to have circumnavigated Ireland while he 
was making the circuit by land. 

The supremacy of Brian was ne doubt an extremely loose 
one. He had made no real impression on the northern tribes, 
and they only waited a favourable opportunity to cast oll the 
nominal yet galling yoke. But for about seven years there 
seems to have been no serious attempt against him, and he 
was able to turn his attention to the building of churches and 
bridges. It was during this period that a lone woman is 
said to have walked unmolested from the Bloody Foreland to 
Glandore with a gold ring at the end of a wand. Peace, 
however, there was not; for Brian was engaged in at least 
two warlike expeditions to Ulster, and there was a fair amount 
of murder and private war among tle minor chiefs. Brian 
had repudiated Gormflaith, Maelmordha’s sister and Sitric’s 
mother, and probably not without good reason, for her moral 
character was by no means on a par with her beauty and 
talents, since she had been married successively to Olaf 
Cuaran and to Malachi II., and had been repudiated by both. 
‘She was,” savs the Sava, ‘the fairest of all women, and best 
gifted in everything that was not in her power, but it was 
the talk of men that she did all things Ul over which she had 
any power.” Brian afterwards married a danghter of the 
King of Connaught, and when she died. Gormilaith may have 
sought to be reinstated. At all events she was at Kincora 
when her brother arrived, bringing with him the tribute of 
Leinster, Her taunts, and a quarrel which he had with 
Murrough, Brian's eldest son, provoked Maclmordba to leave 
Kincora in anger, and to rise the standard of revolt. 
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‘Gormflaith,’ says the Saga, ‘was so grim against King 
Brian after their parting, that she would gladly have him 
dead, and egged on her son Sitric very much to kill him.’ 
Nitric readily agreed to Machnordha’s proposal, and so did 
the northern Hy Neill, who had never been really conquered, 
and who at once invaded Meath. After a gallant struyele 
avainst Leinster and Ulster, Malachi was overpowered, and 
called upon Brian for help. ‘The King of Ireland, to whom 
the men of Connamsht remained faithful, accordinwty 
ravaged the country between his own district and Dublin, 
but was obliged to retire from before its walls fur want of 
provisions.! 

Sitrie and Gormilaith made use of the breathing space 
allowed them to organise a powerful confederacy against 
Brian. Sitric himself went to Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, who, 
after many refusals, at last agreed to join. on condition of 
receiving the Crown of Ireland and Gormitiaith’s land,  * All 
his men. says the Sava, * besought Karl Sigurd net to go 
into the war, but it was all to ne wood.’ Gornithuth was well 
pleased at the prospect Lefore her, and advised large prepara- 
tions for the inevitable struggle. 

Sigurd was nominally a Christian, hut he reposed his 
chief trust in the raven banner which his mother had woven 
with mighty spells; and many Scandinavian warriors were 
still fanatically attached to Thor and Woden, The Vikinzs, 
Ospak and Brodir, were lying off Man, and to them Sitric 
next addressed himself in person. The Norsemen do not 
seem to have insisted on youth in their wives, for Brodir was 
induced to join by the same promises which had beem made 
to Sigurd, and Gormflaith’s first husband had been dead 
thirte-three years. ‘Brodir,” savs the Icelandic account, 
Shad been a Christian man and a mass deacon, but he had 
thrown off his faith and become God's dastard, and now 
worshipped heathen fiends, and was of all men most skilled 
in sorcery. He had the coat of mail en which no steel 
would bite. He was both tall and strony, and had such lony 
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attack Brian; indeed, he went over to him. and, according Chri-ti- 
to Norse accounts, was baptized, An immense force was, eteened 
however, gradually collected, and Scandinavian contingents 
ure mentioned from Northumbria, under two Earls, from 
Norway, from Orkney and Shetland, Skye and Lewis, from 
Cantire, Arevle. and Galloway. Welshmen from Pembroke- 
shire and Cornwall, Frenchmen, that is in all probability 
Freneh Normans, under Niarl and Mbrie. and seni Plemines 
under a knight are alse spoken of Romine even cre nienue 
tiened. but this may be mere memnileqnence, “To oppose 
this motley host Brian had the men of Munster, Meath, and 
South-eastern Connaught, and the Danes of Limerick and 
probably of Waterford, He may have lad the numerical supe- 
rivrity. fur Sigurd teld his mother, the wise woman, tliat he 
expected to be outnumbered seven to one. The eve of the 
battle of Clontarf was signalised. according to the annalists, 
by various supernatural occurrences. A messenyer from Sr. 
Senanus appeared to the king, and prophesied his death as 
the penalty due for violating the sanctuary on Scattery 
Island thirty-seven years befure. The interests and prejudices 
of monastic chroniclers may account for this story, but it is 
not so easy to explain the firm belief in payan deities, in 
fairies, in demons, and in satyrs shown by two independent 
historians, It is evident that the oracles of heathenism wero 
not supposed to have been dumb more than 500 vears after the 
death of Patrick, and 400 after that of Columba. Nor was 
there any lack of marvels on the Danish side. Brodir, who had 
dlready been playucal by showers of beilinu ead. by sippers 
natural noises, by deaths ameny his men, and by ravens with 
beaks and claws of iron, ‘tried by sorcery how the fizht 
would go, And the answer ran, that if the tight were on 
Good Friday, King Brian would fidl but win the days bac it 
they fought betore.they would all fall that were ayainst him.’ 3 
' Bernt Nial, clap. cliv. 
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remained in the rear protected by a ring of soldiers with 
their shields locked together. It was observed that the 
successive bearers of the raven banner all fell. and [rafn 
the red, who was called by Sigurd to the dangerous dury, 
refused, saying, ‘ Bear thine own devil thyself ‘Tis fittest 
that the beggar should bear the bag, answered the Earl, aud 
put the banner under his cloak. Sigurd fell, and Sitric had 
to retire before Ospak. Hratn the red flew to a river into 
which the devils wished to drag him. but a speken spell 
dispersed them. Thy dugs he eried, * Apostle Peter. hatle 
run twice to Rome. and he would run the third time if thou 
gavest him leave. Of Thorstein we are told that he inter- 
rupted his flight to tie bis shoe. Nerthialfad, Brian's toster 
son, asked him why he lingered at such a critical moment, 
and the Northman returned an answer worthy of Sparta's 
best days— Because I can’t yet home to-nizht, since I am at 
home out in Iceland.’ ! 

In the moment of victory Brian was left behind, and 
Brodir, who had lingered for a time in a thicket, broke 
through the line of shields and bewed off the king's head. 
The Viking was taken and disembowelled alive, according to 
the Norse account, but the Irish writers say that he fell by 
Brian's hands. Sigurd being already dead, Gormflaith lost 
all chance of a royal husband, and it is only further recorded 
of her that she died sixteen years later, Many other chiefs 
fell, including Maelmordha, and Murrough, Brian's favourite 
son, and the fight was followed, as it had been heralded, 
by many signs and wonders both in the Celtic and in the 
Seandinavian world. 

The popular delusion that the battle of Clontarf caused the 
expulsion of the Danes from Ireland must be pretty well 
dissipated by this time.  Sitric remained with reserves 
within the fortress, and thus saved his kingdom; nor do the 
annilists cease to make frequent mention of the forvigners, 
But the defeat was great. and may dave had considerable in- 
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fluence in deciding those who were already hovering between 
Woden and Jesus. Fourteen years after Clontarf we find 
Sitric going to Rome, and his son Olaf was killed in England 
when attempting the same pilgrimage. These facts lend 
some countenance to the legend that Sitric founded Christ 
Church in 1053; for the Roman court well knew how to im- 
press the rude northern warriors, and to profit in various ways 
by their simple faith. We are told that Flosi the Icelander 
went to Rome to cleanse himself from the stain of blood-guilti- 
ness, ‘where,’ says the Njal-Saga, ‘he gat so great honour 
that he took absolution from the Pope himself, and for that 
he gave a great sum of money. 

Without actnally amalgamating, the Danes seem to have 
drawn gradually closer to the mative Irish. A royal heir of 
Ulster received the name of Ragnal less than half a century 
after Cloutarf. and in 1121 a bishop seems to have been tem- 
porarily appointed at Dublin by the joint election of Irish 
and Danes. But qnarrels were frequent even after the Danes 
had become fully Christianised ; and when the men of Munster 
invaded Fingal in 1153, they burned the church of Lusk when 
it was full of people and treasures. Nor did fresh invasions 
quite cease, for Magnus, King of Norway, made two expe- 
ditions to Ireland, in the latter of which. in 1103, he lost his 
life. The separate history of the Irish Ostmen was drawing to 
a close, even at the date of the Anglo-Norman invasion; but 
they have left indelible traces upon the map of Ireland and 
on the traditional lore of her people. 

Giraldus informs us that the Scandinavians who settled 
at Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, came under pretence of 
peaceful trading, The Trish, he says, were prevented by their 
innate sloth from going down to the sea in ships, but were 
ready to welcome those who would trade for them, and thus 
allowed the fierce strangers to get a strong footing. However 
this may be, it is certain that the Irish are deficient in mari- 
time enterprise, and equally certain that the Northmen had 
i constant eye to trade as well as to war and plunder. Un- 
erring instinct pointed ont the best stations, and on the sites 
thus chosen the chief cities of Treland were reared. The 
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Kaupmannaeyjar or merchant isles, probably those now called 
the Cepelands, may have been a rendezvous for passing ves- 
sels. Arabic coins, of which more than 20,000 pieces from 
more than 1.000 different dies are preserved at Stockholm, 
have been found in Ireland, and the Irish Northmen certainly 
had a coinage of their own, when the native princes had none, 
Pieces have been found which were struck by, or at least for, 
a Scandinavian king of Dublin as early as the ninth century, 
and all coins minted in T[reland up te the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion were perhaps of similar origin. Many such pieces 
have been found in the Isle of Man, and some as far off as 
Denmiark.! 

The Trish annalists constantly dwell on the superiority of 
Norse arms and armonr as a reason for their success in war. 
Rinymail in particular slows a high degree of manufacturing 
skill, and they wore it at Clontarf both in brass and iron, 
while none is mentioned in the pompous Irish catalogue of 
the arms worn by Brian's troops. Nor was this costly harness 
worn only by the Scandinavian leaders, for they are said to 
have had 1,000 coats of mail in that one battle. Danish 
swords which have survived from Brian's days are of superior 
workmanship to Irish blades of the same date; and the 
Northmen had perhaps a superiority in bows also, though on 
this point the annalists are less explicit. The turgid ver- 
bosity of these writers makes it doubtful whether the Danes 
used poisoned arrows, but no such thing is mentioned in the 
Saya, 

The flotillas which Brian maintained on inland waters, 
and the sea-going vessels which attended his army in the 
North, were all manned by Danes, and a mercantile marine 
ins in every age heen the best nursery of naval power. No 
doubt the Irish felt the advantage of having commercial em- 
poriums on their const, as other shore-going people profited 
by Greek and Phoenician colonies. The analogy might easily 
Ins carried further, and Dublinand Waterford might be repre- 
sented as standing between the Anuzlo-Nermans and Celts of 
Ireluid. as Missilia stood berween the Romans and Celts of 
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Gaul. It is at all events clear that the Scandinavians built 
the first cities and coined the first money in Ireland. 

High as Brian towers above other medieval Celts—one 
annalist calls him the Charlemagne of North-western Europe 
—it cannot be said that he laid the foundation of an [rish 
monarchy. He lived to be eighty, yet none of his work lasted. 
Malachi received the honorary office of chief king, from which 
his rival's personal prowess had driven him, and the vears of his 
reign are counted by some annalists without noticing DBrisn’s 
intervention, as in the modern case of Charles IL. Brian was 
indeed doubly a usurper, in wresting Munster from the race 
of Eeehan. and in wresting Lreland from the race ot Nial. in 
whom royalty had been vested for centuries. With all his 
censeless exertions lie was little more than a levier of bhick 
nul, who left intact the internal government of weukeor 
princes. Borumha, or the tribute-taker, if that be really the 
meaning of the term, describes his position with sufficient 
accuracy. When he died Donnchadh, or Donogh, his son by 
Gormiaith, became head of his tribe, and claimed the sue- 
cession to the Irish monarchy. The Eugenians repudiated his 
claim, alleging that their turn, which had been wronefully 
passed over, had now come to reign in Munster. Not satisfied 
with this, their two principal chicfs fell out among them- 
selves. The Ossorian followed suit, and thus Brian’s creation 
crumbled at once into dust. 

More than 150 years elapsed between the battle of Clon- 
tarf and the landing of the first Anglo-Norman, and they 
were years of almost constant war and confusion. Had 
Ireland been left to herselfa prince might in time have arisen 
strong enouh to establish such a monarchy as Brian failed 
to found. ‘The Danes had ceased to be a serionsly disturbing 
intlience, but there is no evidence that any such process of con- 
solidation was going on, and a feudal system, which had lost 
none of its Vigour, was at last confronted with a tribal system 
which had lost none of its inherent weakness, 

[t is impossible to fix the exact date when Christianity 
levan to make head avainst the Trish Ostmen. When 
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the northern pantheon, and when Guthrum and his officers 
submitted to baptism in Wessex, a foundation had been laid 
for a general Scandinavian conversion. But neither Norway 
nor the Norwegian colonies in [celand, Shetland, Orkney, or 
the Hebrides, yielded so soon. Irish anchorites spent some 
time in Iceland about 795, and when Ingulf and Lief landed 
in $70 they found that Irish priests had lately been there, 
and had left behind them books, bells, and croziers. The 
second batch had probably fled from Inqult’s congeners in 
Ireland. Olaf Trvgvesson, the first Christian king of Norway, 
was educated at Athelstane’s court, and the nominal conver- 
sion of Norway may date from the vear of his accession. 
Five vears later, in 1000, Christianity was established by 
law in Iceland. Removed as she was trom English or Roman 
influences, Ireland remained a stronghold of pazanism after 
the Danes of England had been generally converted; and the 
Irish being on the whole weaker in war, were scarcely in a 
position to prove that Woden and Thor had nothing to say 
for themselves. Olaf Cuaran was baptized in England. It is 
clear that the Irish Danes remained generally pazan through- 
ont the tenth century, and that the confederacy which failed 
at Clontarf had toa great extent been formed against Christi- 
anity. The story of Ospak and Brodir shows that some of 
the fiercest Danes were beginning to waver, the question at 
issue being the relative power of two deities, rather than the 
relative merit of two svstems. After Clontarf Woden seems 
to have been looked upon as beaten. He had been tried and 
found wanting, like Baal on Mount Carmel, and the defeated 
party went over to the stronger side. 

The connection of the Dublin Danes with their brethren 
in England had long been very close, and it was to Canter- 
bury and Rome rather thin to Armagh that they naturally 
turned. Sitric and Canute were perhaps in the Eternal City 
tovether ; their visit was at least almost simultaneous, and we 
cunnot doubt that every means were taken to prejudice the 
powerful neophyte against the pretensions of St. Patrick's sue- 
eessor, An Ostmen named Dinan or Donat is reckoned the first 
Bishep of Dublin, and is credited with the foundation of Christ 
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Church. A tradition which may be true, but which is not 
supported by contemporary evidence, makes Sitric the joint 
founder. From an expression in the celebrated letter of the 
Dublin burgesses to Archbishop Ralph d’Eures it may be 
fairly inferred that Donat had his succession from Canterbury, 
and he certainly corresponded with Lanfranc on the subject 
of intunt baptism. He was succeeded by Patrick or Gilla- 
patrick, an Ostman, who was consecrated by Lanfranc in St. 
Paul's at tho instance of Godred Crovan, king of Man, who was 
then supreme at Dublin. Godred’s reign is rather shadowy, 
but Lanfranc’s letter to him kas always been considered 
yenuine, amd it addresses him as kimy nut only of Dublin, but 
of Ireland. Lantrane also wrote to ‘Tirlogh, who had acquired 
the supreme kingship, like his father, Brian Burumha. It is 
not unlikely that tho curious poem which represents St. 
Patrick as blessing Dublin and its Danish inhabitants, and 
cursing the Hy Neill, was forged at this time, partly in the 
Munster interest and partly to prove that Dublin was not 
subject to Armagh.! 

In his letters Lanfranc insists much upon Catholic unity. 
According to modern ideas, the heaviest of the charges which 
he brings against the Irish Church is the levity with which 
they regarded the marriage tie. It appears that men even 
exchanged wives. Bishop Patrick promised ecclesiastical 
fealty to the Archbishop of Canterbury, as Primate of the 
British Isles. Lanfrane had obeyed the order of his old 
pupil Alexander II., who was prompted by the deacon Hilde- 
brand, and had gone to Rome to receive his pall. But in his 
dealings with Dnblin he acted independently, and he was 
ready to give advice to Irish prelates, though without claim- 
ing direct jurisdiction over them. In doctrinal matters he 
was an ally of Rome. Himself an Italian, he espoused the 
dogma of transubstantiation in opposition to the Irishman 
Erigena, and the Frenchman Berenyarius; and on the great 
question of clerical celibacy he was a follower, though not an 
extreme one, of the uncompromising Hildebrand. The ever- 
watchful Roman Court probably espied the erm of a Western 

' Book of Rights, pp. 225 qq. and O Donovan's preface. 
VOL. [. ‘iD 
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patriarchate, and was thus moved to annex Armagh as a 
counterpoiso to the dangerous primacy claimed under a 
gmnt of Gregory the Great by the successors of Augustine. 
Gregory VIL, in addressing the kings, nobles, and prelates 
of Treland, took care to claim absolute sovereignty by divine 
rivht ; and here he ran little risk of such a rebuif as William 
the Conqueror adininistered.! 

Patrick’s successor was Donat O'Haingly, an Irishman, 
but a Benedictine monk of Canterbury, who was consecrated 
by Lanfrane, to whom he had been recommended by King 
Tirlogh. Ie was succeeded by his nephew Samuel, a Bene- 
dictine of St. Albans, who was consecrated by Anselm. That 
great archbishop was not altovether pleased with his Irish 
brother, whom he chid for alienating vestments bestowed on 
the Church of Dablin by Lanfrane, and for having the cross 
borne before him, althoush he had never received the pall. A 
further element of confusion was introduced, probably in 
1118, by the Trish) synod of Rathbreasil, which declared 
Dublin to be in the diocese of Glendalongh ; and it seems 
that the Irish inhabitants submitted, while those of Danish 
orivin refused to do so, 

On the death of Bishop Samuel O'Haingly, the Irish 
annals inform us that §Crilach, comarb of Patrick, assumed 
the bishopric of Ath-cliath,? by the choice of foreigners and 
Gaeidhil’ If there be any truth in this it was a bold stroke 
on the part of Armagh to exercise jurisdiction in Dublin, and 
was probably the act of the Irish as opposed to the Danish 
party. In the same year, or the next, the burgesses and 
clergy of Dublin wrote to Ralph of Canterbury, begging him 
to consecrate their nominee Grecory., They reminded him that 
their bishops originally derived their dignity from his prede- 
cessors, and that the bishops of Ireland were very jealous of 
them; and especially he of Armagh, because they preferred 
the rule of Canterbury. Ralph consecrated Gregory, and he 


' See Took’s Lirce of Lanfranc, Aaselm, and Ralph a ures. Transia- 
tiemsef the dettorsmentioned in the text may be founnd in kona: Primer of 
The Prish CUnipede: tiesto ef the oricinals cre prnterk in Usstiegrs Naltuge. 
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voverned the see for forty years. To his lot it fell to receive 
the pall sent by Pope Eugenius, who was too politic to insist 
ona visit to Rome. For the moment it was enough to assert 
the necessity of the pallium and its papal origin. The legate 
Paparo ignored the pretensions of the bishop whose church 
in the mountains had the name of city, and divided the diocese 
into two parts: the bishep with the Cantuarian succession 
being made Metropolitan, and the Lrishman at Clendalongl: 
Leing reduced to the position of a suffragan. St. Lawrence 
O'Toole, who was the second Archbishop of Dublin, derived 
his suevession from Armagh, and the Seandinavian Chureh of 
Dublin ceases te have a separate history. 

Of far less importance than that of Dublin, the early 
history of the see of Watertord is properticnately obscure, 
Malchus, a Benedictine of Winchester, who seems to have 
been the first bishop elected by the Ostmen, was consecrated 
by Anselm; to whom he promised canonical obedience, and 
with whom he corresponded. It seems likely that he was 
afterwards translated to Lismore, or he may have held beth 
seus together, as they were held in after vears. It is pro- 
bable that the great Malachi of Armagh studied under him. 
Maelisa O'Hanmire appears next in succession, but we know 
nothing of him. He may have represented a reaction against 
the dominion of Canterbury. The next name preserved is 
that of Tosti, who was, of course, a Dane, and who assisted 
in the establishment of the papal or Eugenian constitution. 
Tosti's successor, Augustine O’Sealbhaigh. was practically 
appointed by Henry IL, and he attended the Lateran Council 
in 1179, 

The tradition which connects St. Patrick with Limerick 
is of the vaguest kind: practically. the first recorded bishop 
is Gillebert. Tle was an Lrishman, Cellach of Armayh acted 
with the Bishop of Limerick on thix occasion; ut while 
both were anxious to parce! out Ireland into dioceses, neither 
ventured to interfere with Dublin. which was under the 
powerful patronage of Canterbury. Grillebert resigned both 
the levatine authority aud his own bishopric before his 
death, which took place in er about T115. Hits snecessor 
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Patrick, having been elected by the Ostmen, was consecrated 


—— in England by Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom 


See of Cork. 


he promised canonical obedience. The three following bishops, 
Harold, Turgeis, and Brictius, who may be Elbric or Eric, 
were doubtless all Ostmen. Very little is known of them, 
except that the last named attended the Lateran Council in 
1179 and 1150. 

Cork was often plundered by the Northmen, and they 
settled there permanently early in the eleventh century. But 
they found themselves confronted by a strong monastic 
organisation, under the successor of St. Finbar, whereas at 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick the field had been clear. 
Around the abbey a native town had sprung up, which was 
strong enougl: to maintain itself by the side of the Scandina- 
vian garrison. Once, with the help of a force from Carb -y, 
they defeated a confederacy of Danes belonging to Cork, 
Waterford, and Wexford. The Ostmen were in quiet posses- 
sion of Cork for a perivd lung preceeding the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, but they were probably content to take their 
Christianity from their neiyhbours, for we do not find that 
any bishop of this see sought consecration at Canterbury." 


' The creat imine of knowledze about the Irish Scandinavians is Todd's 
Wars of the Gaedhill with the Gaill,in the Record series. I have also used 
Dasent's Story of Burnt Njal, and Anderson's Orkacyinga Niya, Haliday's 
Seandinariun Kingdom of Dublin, wited by Mr. J. P. Prendergast, is a 
good modern book. Worsaae’s Danes and Norwepians is said to be some- 
what fanciful, but it contains infurmation nut readily accessible elsewhere. 
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Tor claims of the Kings of England to Ireland were very 
varue. They sometimes acted as patrons of the Irish Ost- 
men, Who were not unwilling to fUllow the example of their 
Northumbrian kinsmen. but they performed no real function 
of sovereignty. William the Conqueror and his sons had 
not time to attend to Ireland, and this applies in an even 
greater dearee to Stephen. Henry IT. ascended an undis- 
puted throne, and in the first rear of his reign turned his 
thoughts to the fertile island of the West. Being badly in 
want of a title, he sent Juhn of Salisbury to Rome for leave 
to conquer Ireland, to root up the saplings of vice there, and 
to bring the wild Irish into the way of the true faith. The 
Pope was Nicholas Breakspeare, known in history as Adrian 
IV., the only Englishman who ever filled the papal chair. 
The popes were usually ready to grant boons to kings, if by 
so doing they could extend their own power, and an English 
pope must have felt a double pride in conferring favours on a 
king of England. The mission of John of Salisbury was 
successful. He brought back the Bull Landabiliter and a 
gold ring containing a very fine emerald, intended to be 
used in Henry's investiture. Empress Mande objected to an 
Irish expedition, and nothing was done until long after 
Adrian’s death. Henry took the precaution of having the 
grant confirmed by Alexander ITI., and there is ample evi- 
dence that he annexed Ireland with the entire approbation 
of that Pope.' 

Trish scholars, torn asunder by their love of Rome and 
their love of Ireland, formerly attempted to prove that 


1 Matthew Paris calls the Irish * bestiales.’ 
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Adrian’s bull was not genuine; but its authenticity is no 
longer disputed. The momentous document runs as fol- 
lows :— 

‘adrian the bishop, servant of the servants of God, to 
his very dear son in Christ, the illustrious King of the 
English, health and apostolic benediction : 

‘Your magnificence praiseworthily and profitably takes 
thought how to increase a glorious name on earth and how 
tu lay up a reward of everlasting happiness in heaven, while 
you are intent, like a Catholic prince, on enlarging the 
lounds of the Church, on declaring the truth to unlearned 
and rude peoples, and on uprooting the seedlings of vieu frum 
(lus Lord’s field. The better to attain that end yeu have 
asked counsel and favour of the apostolic see. In which 
action we are sure that, with God's help. you will make happy 
progress in proportion to the hizh design and great diseretion 
of your proceedings, inasmuch as undertakings which grow 
out of ardour for the faith and Jove of religion are accus- 
tumed always to have a good end and upshot. There is ne 
doubt and your nobility acknowledges that Ireland, and all 
islands upon which Christ the sun of justice has shone, and 
which have received the teachings of the Christian faith, 
rightfully belong to the blessed Peter and the most holy 
Roman Church. We have, therefore, the more willingly 
made a faithful plantation among them, and inserted a bud 
pleasing to God, in that we foresee that it will require a 
careful internal watch at our hands. However, you have 
signified to us, my dear son in Christ, that you wish to enter 
the island of Ireland, in order to reduce that people to law, 
und to uproot the seedlings of vice there, and to make a 
yearly payment of a denarius to the blessed Peter out of 
exch house, and to preserve the rights of the churches of 
that land whole and undiminished. 

‘We, therefore, seconding your pious and laudable desire 
with suitable favour, and giving a kindly assent to your peti- 
tion, do hold it for a thing good and acceptable that you 
should enter that iskind for the extension of the Church's 
Derders, fir the correction of manners, for the propagation 
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of virtue, and for increase of the Christian religion; and 
that you should perform that which you intend for the 
honour of God and for the salvation of that land; and let 
the people of that land receive you honourably and vencrate 
you as their lord; the ecclesiastical law remaining whele 
and untouched, and an annual payment of one denarius 
being reserved to the blessed Peter and to the most holy 
Ruman Church, But if you shall complete the work which 
vou have conceived in your mind, study to mould that race 


to woud morals, and exert yourself personally and by such of 


vour avents as vou shell find fit in’ faith, word, and living, 
tehenour the Church there aml to plant and inerense the 
Christian faith, and strive to ordain what is forthe honour 
of God and the safety of souls in such a manner that vou 
may deserve at God's hands a heap of everlisting treasure, 
and on earth gain a glorious name for ages vet to come.’ 

The right of the Pope to dispose of islands rested upon 
the donation of Constantine, which is now admitted to be 
as certainly spurivus as Adrian's bull is certainly genuine. 
Adrian may have believed the donation authentic, but in 
any case, as Irish schulars point out, Constantine could not 
give what he had never possessed. It is true that Ireland 
never really formed part of the Roman Empire, but so strong 
was the idea of an eecumenical sovereignty that Celtic lawyers 
imagined a state of things in which Ireland would be tribu- 
tary tothe King of the Romans. This was a mere fiction, 
but it was one of which Rome would readily take advantage, 
and the Pope who insisted so sturdily on Barbarossa hold- 
ing his stirrup was not the one in whose hands any available 
weapon would be ullowed to rust.! 

Henry IL. was the most powerful prince in Europe, and 
sooner or later he was almost sure to have a reason for iuter= 
fering in Ireland. The opportunity was at last. afforded by 
Dermod MacMurrough, King of Leinster, who aspired to 
reign over all Ireland with the help of Anglo-Norman arms. 
As early as 1152 Dervorgil O'Melarhlin. wite of ‘Tiernan 
Rourke, Prince of Brefny. being il-treated by her husband, 
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left him, and placed herself, her cattle, and her furniture 
under the protection of Dermod. Dervorgil was forty-four 
and Dermod sixty-two, so that the affair, in spite of a 
beautiful poem on the subject, was not what would be com- 
monly called romantic. Yet Cleopatra was thirty-nine, when 
Antonius, at the age of fifty-three, refused to survive her. 
O'Rourke felt the insult and the loss of the lady, or, at least, 
of her property, and appealed to Tirlogh O'Connor, King of 
Connaught and titular King of Ireland. Dermod was com- 
pelled to abandon Dervorgil, who survived her husband eleven 
years, and died as late as 1193, during a pilgrimage to 
Mellitone Abbey, On the death of Tirlogh O'Connor his 
son Roderic became a candidate for the chief sovercignty, 
hut Dermod espoused the cause of the O'Neiil candidate, 
who was successful. The flight or abduction of Dervorgil 
was certainly not the proximate cause of the Norman inva- 
sion, but hy placing Dermod in permanent opposition to 
G'Connor and O'Rourke, it probably contributed to bring it 
about, 

In 1166 Dermod, who had made himself odious by his 
tvranur, was expelled from Leinster by O'Connor and 
Q’Rourke, who demolished his stronghold at Ferns, and 
transferred his kingship to the next-of-kin. The clergy 
appear to have been generally favourable to Dermod; and 2s 
Adrian's bull, even if not published, could hardly be a secret, 
it may have been their advice which induced him to go to 
Henry II. Dermod, though seventy-seven years old, was 
still active and enterprising, and he souglit the king in 
Aquitaine or Guienne. Henry was too busy to think of 
going to Ireland himself, but he gave the suppliant a kind 
of letter of marque in the following terms:—‘ Henry, King 
of England, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Count 
of Anjou, to all his faithful English, Norman, Welsh, and 
Scots, and to all nations subject to his jurisdiction, greeting: 
When these present letters reach you you will know that. 
we have received into the bosom of our grace and favour 
Jiermod, prince of the Leinstermen. If anyone, theretore, 
within the bounds of our power wishes to help his restoration 
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as our man and liege subject, let him know that he has our 
licence and favour for the purpose.’ ! 

Thus armed, Dermod returned to Bristol, which was much 
frequented by ships from Leinster, and he appears to have 
been supplied with money by his partisans there. lis pro- 
mise of vold and land at first attracted little attention, but 
after two or three weeks he was visited by Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Chepstow. Earl Richard, whose 
father had lost most of his lands, lent a favourable ear to 
Dermod, and undertook to bring an army to Ireland in the 
spring of 1169. The Irishman premised to give him his 
daughter Eva, his only legitimate child. According te Nerrean 
law Eva would bring the kingdom of Leinster to her husband 
and children. <According to Celtic law the lands belonged 
to the tribe, and the royal diynity was clective. In this 
singular contract between MacMurrough and Fitz-(rilbert, 
we have the key to most of the problems which have made 
Ireland the despair of’ statesmen. 

Dermod, however, did not rest liis hopes of success upon 
Earl Richard alone. He went to St. David's, so as to be as 
near Ireland as possible, and made friends with the bishop, 
who had two brothers admirably suited for the work in hand. 
Nesta, the beautiful danghter of Rice ap Tudor, Prince of 
South Wales, is reported to have been the mistress of Henry 
I., and to have had two sons by him. The younger of these 
had also two sons, the Robert and Meiler Fitz-Henry who 
played a prominent part in the conquest of Ireland. Nesta 
afterwards married Gerald of Windsor, by whom she had 
three sons and one or two daughters, and from one or other 
of her children all the Fitzgeralds, Barrys, Carews, and 
Cogans are descended. After the death of Gerald, Nesta 
married Stephen, the castelian of Abertivy, and by him had 
one son, the fumous Robert Vitz-Stepken.  Giraldus, who 
must have known, twice states expressly that Fitz-Stephen 
had no legitimate child. The historian himself was Nesta’s 
grandson, through her daughter Angareta, who married 
William de Barry. Robert Fitz-Stephen, and his half- 

' Giraldus, Er. Hib. lib, i, cap. 2. 
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brother, Maurice Fitzgerald, listened readily to MacMur- 
rough, who promised them Wexford and two cantreds of 
land, if they would help him conquer Leinster.' 

Robert Fitz-Stephen was a desperate man. Betrayed by 
his own followers, he had suffered three yeers’ imprisonment 
among the Welsh, had been released on promising to serve 
Rice Pitz-Grilfith against Henry IL, and had agreed to hold 
Abertivy for the Cambrian and not for the Angevin. Dermod 
now ofvred him a loophole to escape from, and he agreed to 
accept his offers and to invade Ireland. Is half-brother, 
Maurice Fitzgerald. consented to accompany him.  Dermod 
then slipped over to Ireland and sought a refuge among the 
clergy of Ferns, who entertained iim. as the Archdeacon of 
St. David's carefully notes, to the Lest of their small ability. 
It was in the winter of 1103 that MacMurrongh retur: 
to [reland, and in May 1169 Fitz-Stephen and his brother 
followed with thirty knights of their own kintolk, sixty men- 
ut-arms, and 300 archers, picked, as Giraldus savs, from 
among the youth of Wales. Three ships carried them all, 
and they landed safely in Bannow Bay, a shallow inlet which 
they had probably mistaken either for Waterford or Wexford. 
The brothers were accompanied by Hervey de Montmorencr, 
who was sent by his nephew, Earl Richard, rather as a spy 
than asa soldier. On the following day Maurice de Pren- 
dergast, whose name still lives at Haverfordwest, brought 
ten knights and a number of archers from Milford, and 
landed not far from the same place. As soon as Dermod 
heard of the adventurers’ arrival he sent his son Donald with 
500 men to welcome them, and soon followed himself. 
Donald, surnamed Kavanagh, from having been fostered at 
Kileavan, was illegitimate ; but that was a matter little con- 
sidered among the cld Irish, and he became the ancestor of 
those Navanaghs or MacMurronghs who afterwards claimed 
the kingship of Leinster and even of Ireland. and who bated 
Richard IT. and his great army. 

In Webh’s Compendium of Irish Riearaphy is a carefully enmpiled 
catalogue of Nesta’'s children and zrandehildren, Dluawve generally followed 


it, noting, however, that Fitz-Stepdien’s children cannet be held legitimate 
in the face of Giraldus distinct statement. 
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After » smart conflict Fitz-Stephen and MacMurrough 
mastered Wexford, which was a Danish town. The Irishman’s 
readiness to grant Wexford to the adventurers was very 
probably caused by the fact that the town had never been 
really in his power, Perhaps he hoped to vet rid of the 
Normans when he had used them to subdue his enemies. It 
was evident that Fitz-Stephen and his company could do 
little more than hold Wexford. If Leinster was to be con- 
quered it could only be by a much larger force. Nevertheless. 
Fitz-Stephen decided to advance into the country. and was 
joined by the Wexford Danes, who probably were not. slow 
to learn that the Normans were their Kinsten.  Wirke it 
heterogencous army of 3.000 imen. Dermod and bis allies 
marched towards Ossory. ‘There was a battle in epen ground 
with the Ossorians, and the mail-clad stranger had an easy 
victory. Aimong the slain was a personal enemy of Dermod, 
and we are told that that savage, ‘lifting up the dexd man’s 
head by hair and ears, cruelly and inhumauly tore away the 
nostrils and lips with his teeth.’ Im the meantime King 
Roderic had set his army in motion against the invaders, and 
easily penetrated to the neighbourhood of Ferns, The mon- 
astery was surrounded by woods and bogs, and Fitz-Stephen, 
who was an adept in Welsh warfare, taught the Leinstermen 
how to make it impregnable with ditches and abattis. 
Neither party were very anxious to fight, and Dermod made 
a treaty with Roderic, in which he acknowledged him as chief 
king, in consideration of being allowed to enjoy Leinster in 
peace. Giraldus says there was a secret understanding that 
the adventurers should be sent home as soon as they had 
pacified Leinster, and that no reinforcements should be 
brought over. 

Whatever understanding he might have with O'Connor, 
Dermod did not soon abandon the hope of more help from 
Wales. ‘We have,’ he wrote to Earl Richard, » observed the 
storks and swallows ; the summer birds have come, and with 
this west wind have returned. Neither Favonius nor Eurus 
has brought us your much-lesired and lonyg-expected pre- 
sence.” The Earl had waited for the return of Uervey de 
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Montmorency, and when he brought a favourable report it 
was still necessary to make at least some show of consulting 
Ifenry II. The King had forbidden him to go to Ireland, but 
he now sought an audienco and begged either the restoration 
of his estates or leave to carve out a new one for himself. 
Ifeury gave an ambiguous answer, which the Earl chose to 
interpret in his own favour, In May 1170 he sent out 
Ilfervey again, accompanied by Raymond Fitzgerald, called 
Le Gros, a creature of Fitz-Stephen and Maurice, with 
twenty knights and seventy archers. Raymond landed at 
the south-eastern anyle of the modern county of Kilkenny, 
just at the peint where the united Nere and Darrow flow inte 
the Suir, He intrenched himself at onee, and was soon 
attacked by the Waterford Danes. If Giraldus is to be 
believed, a panic sivzed the assailants, of whom 500 were 
killed, and many taken. Among Raymond's followers 
was a leper named William Ferrand. who performed pro- 
divies of valour, ‘choosing rather to die gloriously than to 
endure the burden of his disease.’ A question arose as to the 
disposal of the prisoners. Raymond was for sparing, Hervey 
for slaying. ‘‘lhe opinion of the latter,’ says Giraldus, ‘ pre- 
vailed; the citizens were condemned, and, their limbs having 
been broken, they were cast headlong into the sea.’ 

Earl Richard landed near Waterford on Angust 25,1170. 
The city was taken soon afterwards, and Revinald’s tower is 
particularly mentioned as forminy part of the defences. That 
tower still stands with one of Cromwell’s cannon balls sticking 
in the wall—a monument of three distinct invaders: the 
Pagan Northman, the Catholic Anglo-Norman, and the Puritan 
Englishman. ‘ Earl Strongbow,’ say the Lough Cé annalists 
with pathetic brevity, ‘came into Erin to Dermod Mac- 
Murrouzh to avenge his expulsion by Roderic, son of Tir- 
losh O'Connor; and Dermod gave him his own daughter 
and a part of his patrimony ; and Saxun foreigners have been 
in Erin since then.’ 

Waterford and Wexford having fallen. and his daughter 
Eva having been married to Earl Richard, Dermcd, who now 
zspired to the crown of all Lrelund, felt Liniself strong enough 
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to attack Dublin. The Earl had brought 200 knights and 
1,000 other soldiers, so that the allied force was a considerable 
one. MacMurrough led the army safely throuzh the Wicklow 
mountains, which were the scene of more than one disaster 
to Elizabeth's officers. Derimnod’s auxiliaries had been trained 
in Wales; and probably understood mountain warfare much 
better than those who had served in the Netherlands, or even 
on the Scottish border. Lawrence O'Toole, Archbishop of 
Dublin, a man revered both by Danes and Irishmen, attempted 
to make peace between the citizens and their assailants; but 
Raymond and Milo de Cogan, while their elders parleyed, led 
a chosen band to the assault, They soon mastered the place ; 
and Haseulph, with a number of followers and some treasure, 
escaped to the Orkneys, whence he went to Norway for help. 
Meath, which for some unexplained reason was in O'Rourke's 
possession, was next invaded, and Roderic then wrote to 
upbraid Dermod with having broken his oath by interfering 
outside the bounds of Leinster. MacMurrough shortly an- 
swered that he meant to be monarch of Ireland, and Roderic 
then killed his son, who was with him as a hostage. The 
clergy of Armagh assembled in their synod saw or suspected 
that the invasion was different from all former invasions. 
They agreed that Ireland had brought a curse on herself’ by 
keeping Englishmen in slavery, and they ordered the libera- 
tion of all such Londsmen. Henry IL. also saw that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened. He had no fancy for 
having an independent Norman priucipality within sight of 
Snowdon, and he ordered the adventurers to return, strictly 
forbidding all communication with them in the meantime. 
Fitz-Gilbert wrote to the King, who was in Aquitaine, pro- 
testing that he believed he had the royal licence for what he 
had done, and that he was ready to be his vassal for all he 
might gain in Ireland. Raymond was sent with the Ictter, 
but Henry kept him a long time in suspense. 

At Whitsuntide, 1171, while Earl Richard was waiting 
for the King’s answer, Hasculph returned with sixty ships, 
containing a well-armed force, under a berserker called John 
the Mad. Milo de Coyvan had keen left governor of Wublin. 
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and he and his brother Richard succeeded alter a short fight 


—— in routing their assailants. John the Mad was killed, and 


Hasculph taken while trying to escape across the slob to his 
ships. The prisoner annoving him by threats of another and 
more formidable attempt, Milo ordered him to be beheaded. 
He had, however, spoken truth, for Gudred, King of Man, soon 
appeared with thirty ships, and blocked the mouth of the 
Litfey, while Roderic, having collected a great army from 
all parts of Ireland, except the extreme north and south, 
besieged the city by land. The Earl and his followers being 
thus shut up in Dablin, Dermod’s local enemies besieged 
Fitz-Stephen in the castle which he had buiit at Wexford. 
No help, as the Trish well knew, could Le expected from 
England while Henry II. frowned, and the Normans at 
Dublin resolved on a great effort to relieve Fitz-Stephen, A 
sally was arranged, and Roderie’s army was dispersed. The 
Irish had trusted entirely to their numbers, and kept no 
watch and no order. Such stores of provisions fell into the 
victors’ hands that there was no need to victual Dublin 
for a year afterwards, Fitz-Stephen, however, was not 
relieved, By forco or stratagem, Giraldus says it was by 
perjury, the Wexford people obtained possession of his 
person, and killed cr captured his men. Hearing of the 
disaster at Dublin, the victors burned their town and with- 
drew with their prisoners to an island in the middle of the 
harbour. Earl Richard arrived too Inte for his immediate 
purpose, and continued his journey to Waterford, whence he 
made his way to the King, whom he met near Gloucester. 
Henry was at first cbdurate, but it was finally agreed that 
Dublin and all other port towns, with the lands adjoining, 
should Iw handed over to the King. and that the Earl and his 
heirs should hold all their other conquests of him and his 
heirs. While preparations were being made for a royal 
expedition, O'Rourke once mere attacked Dublin, but the 
(‘ums again surprised the Trish camp. and the city was 
never again seriously threarened by the mutives. 

The tisrattack on Dublin was about September 1. LETT and 
on October 16 the King sailed from Milford Taven with [00 
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ships, containing +,000 men, of whom 400 or 500 were knights. 
He landed next day at Crook, on the right bank of the Suir, 
some miles below Waterford, which he entered on the 1$th. 
The Wexford men saw that the game was up, and brought 
Fitz-Stephen to the Ning, expecting thanks for surrendering 
the man who had dared to make war without the roval licence. 
Henry spoke sharply to the prisoner, and ordered him to be 
kept safely in Revinald’s tower. Dermod MacCarthy, chiet 
of Desmond and Cork, did homage at Waterford. Thence 
Henry went to Lismore, where he stayed two days, From 
Lismore he went to Cashel, where Donald O'Brien, chief of 
Thomond and Limerick. followed MacCarthy’s example. The 
minor chiets of Munster also made their submission, the only 
one mentioned by Giraldus being O'Phelan, who ruled a yreat 
part of the county of Waterford. Dermod’s old antayonisr, 
Donald of Ossory, also did homage. Henry placed governors 
both in Cork and Limerick, but it is not clear that he visited 
either of those cities. He then returned along the Suir to 
Waterford, where he took Fitz-Stephen into favour, and 
restored Wexford to him. During this progress the King 
selected three sites for fortresses, which were afterwards built 
by his son John—Lismore on the Blackwater, and Ardfinnan 
and Tibraghny on the Suir. The first and last were intended 
to command the upper tidal waters of the Blackwater and 
Suir; Ardfinnan secured a passage from the southern sea- 
board into Central Ireland, and Cromwell recognised its im- 
portance nearly five hundred years afterwards. 

Leaving a governor in Waterford, Henry then led the 
bulk of his army to Dublin, where he received the submis 
sions of O'Rourke and of the chicts of Leinster and Uriel. 
Hugo de Lacy and Willian Fitz-Adelin were sent to meet 
Roderic at the Shannon, and the amenareh of reland acknow- 
edged dimeelf a tributary and vassal of the Ning of England. 
Ulster still held out: for the submission of the nominal head 
king can in no way be held to Lind the eliefs, much less the 
people, of his own provinces, and certainly not these of all 
Prelind.,  Giraldus does not venture te advance any such 
theory. and vet Tooker. who translited his work in Elizaberh’- 
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time, coolly interpolates the statement that ‘ by him and his 
submission all the residue of the whole land became the 
King's subjects, and submitted themselves.’ The srnod 
which met at Cashel under the legate’s presidency did what 
was possible for the Church to do in strengthening Henry's 
pretensions. The King held a court at Dublin during the 
winter of 1171 and 1172. His temporary palace, crected 
outside the walls on the ground now occupied by the southern 
side of Dame Street, was built of polished wicker-work, after 
the manner of the country. Here he kept Christmas in 
state, and invite] the Irisa chiefs to share his feast. They 
admired the King’s grandeur, and were by him persuaded to 
eat crane’s flesh, which the Normans thought a delicacy, but 
which the Irish had hitherto loathed. The winter was so 
stormy that there was scarcely any communication with 
Enyland, and Henry's pleasure in bis new acquisition must 
have been darkened by the sense of impending retribution fur 
the recent murder of Becket. 

From the preparation which he made for the invasion of 
Ireland, it seems clear that the Kin profoundly distrnsted the 
adventurers who had insisted on winning him ao new realm. 
Vast stores of provisions, a great number of handmills, 
artisans for building bridges, horses, and tools for building or 
trenching, might indeed have been required for a war against 
the natives. But the Irish had no fortresses, and wooden 
castles, of which we also read, can only have been intended 
for attacking the port-towns which Earl Richard had pro- 
mised to give the King, and which were already in Norman 
hands. Henry saw enough of Ireland to know that he had 
really nothing to fear from the adventurers. Dermod Mac- 
Murrough was dead before his arrival, and it was clear that 
Earl Richard would have enough to do in maintaining his 
wife’s monstrous claim without doing anything to offend his 
own sovereign. 

When, therefore, shortly before Easter, 1172, news came 
trom Aquitaine and Normandy that the legates were on their 
way fo inquire into the Canterbury travedy, Henry lost no 
time inappeinting Ingo de Lacy his representative at Dublin, 
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and in arranging for the x... keeping of Waterford and 
Wexford. He sailed from th: :.tter port on Easter Monday 
1172, having been in Ireland « ¢<ctly six months.! 

Before leaving the count. Henry granted to Tago de 
Lacy all the territory of Meath. by the service of fifty knights. 
This included Westmeath, with parts of King’s County and 
Lonetord, and was about SOO.G00 seres in extent. De Lacy, 
to whom Hoveden vives the title of justiciar, must be con- 
sidered as the first. Viceroy of Treland, and he lost ne time 
in advancing a claim which, if successful, would) make him 
eo al the mest impertant vassals of the Crown, ‘Tiernan 
MW ourke. the omeseved: Wine of Meath. consented: te iieet 
the Pretouder at the Hill ef Ward. The eonterenes ended in 
aquarrel, and O'Rourke was killed. Giraldus charges treason 
upon the [risliman.and the Prish annalists charye it upon the 
Norman. The important point is thar De Lacy was able to 
make hwad aguinst the Irish, and that a powerful Norman 


colony was established by him in the fertile central tract of 


Ireland. Earl Richard was rather Jess successfully engaged 
in fighting tor Leinster, which Henry had granted him by 
the service of one hundred knights, when he was summoned 
to Normandy, where he did such good service that the King 
made him Viceroy in De Lacy’s room. This was in 1173. 
It was in the next year. or perhaps in 1175, that Henry had 
the bulls or privileges of Adrian IV. and Alexander III. pro- 
nutlrated in Ireland. We can hardly suppose that they were 
previously unknown to the cleruv, who so manifestly favoured 
the Anglo-Normans all through. Perhaps the King’s main 
object in publishing them at this time was to make his own 
peace with Rome, by ustentatiously announcing that he hell 
Ireland of the tiara, and not in right of lis own sword, 

When Earl Richard returned to Ireland he found that 
he had lost. ground. The Trish were beginning to re- 
cover confidence. and Hervey and Raymond were quarrel- 
ling bitterly. The latter was the favourite of the soldiers, 
who insisted on having him for leader, aud he gained some 

' The details of Henry's preparations may be studied in Sweetman's 
Calendar of Doenmruts, 
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successes over the Danes of Cork and over the MacCarthys. 
Believing himself worthy of the highest rewards, Raymond 
asked for the Constableship of Leinster, and for the hand of 
Basilia, the varl’s sister, The new Viceroy was disinclined 
to vrant these terms, and Raymond. whose father had just 
died, went over to Wales to look after his old inheritance. 
Ifervey thus beeame second in command, and planned a 
campaign in concert with the Dublin garrison. Earl Richard 
accompanied him to Cashel, lat the intended junction was 
not effected. Donald O'Brien’s homage to Henry IL did 
not preveat him from hindering his representative, and at 
Thurles he surprised and terally defeated the Dublin division. 
No less than 100° Danes are said by Girldus to have fallen, 
which shows that a portion of that nation had accepted the 
ailianee of their Teuronie kindved. ‘The O'Briens were aided 
bv a large contingent from Connaught. but it does not 
appear that Roderie was himself present. The immediate 
result of this defvat was the recall of Raymond and his mar- 
riage to Basilia. He easily put down a partial revolt of the 
Waterford and Wexford Danes: and. finding himself indix- 
pensable, remained at Wexford until lis bride was brought 
to him. The honeymoon was seareely begun when .news 
came that Roderic was wasting Meath, and had penetrated 
nearly to Dublin. Raymond hastened thither, and the Con- 
naught men retired before hin. Castles, according to Giral- 
dus, were already built at Trim and Dnleek ; but they had 
not proved strong enouzh to resist Roderic, and Raymond's first 
care was to restore and strengthen them. The adventurers, 
most of whom were already nearly related, were still more 
closely united by the marriage of Hervey to Raymond's sister 
Nesta, and of Earl Richard’s daughter Aline to William Fitz- 
werald, 

Donald O'Brien was not left long to enjoy his victory. 
Limerick was taken by a sudden onslaught under Raymond, 
and the bounds of the colony were advanced as far as they 
had yet been. Raymond still lingered on the Shannon, 
where he received a loving letter from Jus wif. in which she 
informed him ‘that the ereat molar tooth. whieh bad been 
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hurting her so much, had now fallen ont.’ THe could not 
read, but his chaplain secretly imparted the contents of the 
paper, and he guessed that Basilia alluded to the death of 
her brother, who had been for some time ill, He hurried to 
Dublin, and found that Earl Richard was indeed dead. 
Deprived of their leader. and probably bard pressed by the 
Trish, the Normans thought it prudent to evacuate Limerick. 
It was surrendered to Donald O'Brien, who set fire to the 
city in four places as soon as they were gone, When the King 
heard ofthis he remarked that the abandonment of Limerick 
was the only wise thing that had heen done concerning it. 
The Normans chose Raviond their governor in Earl Richard's 
reom; bur he was quickly superseded by Willian Pitz-Adelm 
dy Burgh, whom Honry sent over as Vieeroy with dare 
powers, 

According to Giraldus, the new governor did all in’ his 
power to depress the adventurers of Nesta’s stock. Ray- 
mond came to meet him with a chosen band of his relations 
and friends finely mounted and armed. Instead of being 
conciliated, the Viceroy muttered to his suite, *I will soon 
cut short this pride and di-perse these shields.” According 
to the same authority, he touk advantaye of the death of 
Maurice Fitzgerald to defraud that leader's children. Giral- 
dus is partial, but it is easy to see that official governors were 
from the first jealous of the local magnates, and were dis- 
posed to engross all influence. Fitz-Adelm did little or 
nothing to increase the Norman power in Ireland, and he 
was recalled in 1177. 

In October 1175, not long before the death of Earl 
Richard. Henry IT. made a treaty with Roderic O'Connor, 
which must be understood as a kind of declaration of policy. 
The commissaries who attended at Windsor on Roderie’s part 
were Catholicus, or Keyly O'Datfy, Archbishop of Tuam, the 
Abbot of Ardfert. and the King of Connaught’s Brehon, 
whom Giraldus calls his Chaneellor, The Archbishop of 
Dublin, St. Lawrence O'Toole, was among the witnesses to 
the instrument by which Ulenry granted ¢ to his liege man 
toderie, King of Comnnsyht. as Jeng as le should serve 
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faithfully, to be King under him, ready to serve him as his 
man, and to hold his land well and peacefully, as he held it 
before the King of England's entry into [reland, paying him 
tribute.’ Should he be unable to maintain his authority, the 
King's forces were to help him. The tribute was to be one in 
every ten marketable hides. Roderie was not to meddle with 
those lands which the King held in his own hands, or in those 
of his barons: that is to say, Dublin with its appurtenances; 
Meath with its appurtenances, in as ample a manner as 
Murchat O'Melaghlin had held it; Wextord with its appur- 
tenances, and all Leinster; Waterford and Dungarvan with 
its appurtenances, and all the lands between the two places. 
Irish fugitives willing to return into the Ning’s land were to 
have peace on paying the aforesaid tribute, * or by performing 
the ancient accustomed services for their lands.’ Those who 
would not return were fo be coerced by the King of Con- 
naught, who was to take hostages from all whom the King 
eranted to him, and to give hostages on his own part wher- 
ever the King required him. No refugees from the King’s 
lands were to be entertained by Irishmen under any pretence. 
At the same time, as if to mark the fact that Irishmen were 
his own subjects as well as Normans, Henry appointed 
Augustine O'Sealbhaigh to the bishopric of Waterford, and 
sent him, in charge of the Archbishop of Dublin, to be conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Cashel. This was a confirmation 
of the Eugenian constitution, and put an end to the succes- 
sion of the Danish bishops through Canterbury. Henry 
had no wish to have future Beckets interfering in Ireland. 
Canterbury was near and Rome was far. 

The treaty with Roderic, if we accept it as Hoveden and 
Benedict have handed it down, shows that a full conquest 
of Ireland was not intended by Henry IL. The pos- 
session of the port-tewns gave him the command of St. 
(jeorge’s Channel, and a control over the trade of the island. 
Ife had seen enough to know that a permanent conquest was 
Ieyond the power of a feudal army, and his policy was to 
balance the adventurers, his own creation De Lacy, and the 
native princes against each other, Fitz-Adelm, a subtle 
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intriguer with an eye for money, probably seemed a fitter 
instrument for his purpose than any enterprising soldier. 
But Fitz-Adelm brought with him to Ireland one of those 
restless and unscrupulous men of action, who sometimes 
disconcert the best laid plans of statesmen, John De Courcy 
is represented by Giraldus as a tall, fair man, of inmense 
strenuth and extraordinary audacity, an experienced warrior, 
though often more ofa partisan than a general; but religious 
in his way. and ever rendy to ascribe to God the glory of any 
sucersstul exploit. He was the patron of the monk Jocelin, 
who wove such a tangled web about St. Patrick, and he 
carried with him everywhere a tract of St. Columba. which 
Was supposed to point him out as the destined conqueror of 
Ulster, Seeing that neither gain nor glory could be had 
under the Viceroy, De Courey, in January 1177, boldly 
marched into Ulster with twenty-two knights and 300 chosen 
men. Among the knights were Almaric St. Lawrence, 
ancestor of the Howth family, and Royer le Poer, apparently 
a collateral ancestor of the Powers and Eustaces. In the 
course of a year or two, though by no means always suc- 
cessful in battle, De Courcy made himself supreme in eastern 
Ulster. Where they had the advantage of the ground, 
the natives were too much for the adventurers; but in a 
fuir field a hundred Normans, at least under such a leader 
as De Courer, were more than a match for 1,000 Irish. 
Discipline and steadiness soon gave them the coast, and the 
castles which they built everywhere enabled them to make 
war or peace as they pleased. Downpatrick was John de 
Courey’s capital. 

O'Donlevy, chief king of Uladh. or that part of Ulster now 
comprised in Antrimand Down, had done homage to Henry IL, 
and imagined that he would Le thus secured from invasion. 
But the King evidently understood the matter differently, for 
De Courey had a grant from him of such northern lands as 
he could conquer. Fitz-Adelm having failed as a Viceroy, 
Henry now fell back upon Hugo de Lacy, who perhaps dreamed 
of making himself independent. IIe distinguished himself 
by good government from 1177 to TPST. aud by showing 
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favour to the Irish; and he married a daughter of Roderic 
O'Connor without the King’s consent. Henry accordingly 
sent. for De Lacy to England. and gave the viceregal authority 
to John, Constable of Chester. The Lord of Meath succeeded 
in making his peace. amd was soon restored to the govern- 
ment ; Robert of Salisbury, a priest. being sent as a spy upen 
him. De Lacy covered his own district: with castles, Trim 
being his capital. Delvin he granted to William Nugent, 
his sister Rose's husband. who beeame the ancestor of the 
Karls of Westmeath. Other estates le gave to his friends 
and followers, who founded many of the families of the Pale. 
The Flemings. Lords of Slane, became the most iiapertant of 
these, Orher barons followed the example of De Laer; and 
Giraldus mentions that by the vear Uls2 castles were built 
ator near Newtown Barry. Castle Dermot. Leighlin, Timahoe, 
Athy. Narragh. and other places. The Meath castles. says 
the chronicler, were too many to mention by name, 

As early as L177) UHeory had neminated his sen Jehn 
King of Ireland. For this le hed the leave of Alexander ILL. 
and in 186 Urban IL. actaal’y sent a erewn of peacock’s 
feathers set in gold for the Ning to crown one of his sons, 
the choice being left to him. The intervening Pope, Lucius 
IIL., had opposed the plan. and this may have been the 
reason why it was never carried out, Or the Ning may have 
hesitated fo repeat even in Johu’s favour an experiment 
which had suceceded so ill in the case of his eldest son. 
The Oxtord nomination of 1177 was allowed to take effect 
ouly so as to constitute John Lord of Lreland, and this title 
was afterwards assumed by the Kings of England, In the 
sixteenth century it was by some taken as evidence that the 
crown in Ireland was subject to the popes. But the idea of 
nu separate, though subordinate, kingdom was very nearly 
realised. The acts of the colony were from the date of the 
Oxford Council executed in the name of ‘John, Lord of 
Ireland, son of the King of England. and the first Anglo- 
Norman coinage bore his face. 

On March 31.1185. the Ning knighted John at Windsor, 
sodion April 2b the latter, whe was in his nineteenth vear. 
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sailed from Milford Haven, with 300 knights and a large 


body of troops. The expedition reached Waterford in satety ~—— 


next day, and the neighbouring chiefs flocked to do honour 
tothe King’s son, and to give him the kiss of peace. The 
Anglo-Norman courtiers—young men mostly—pulled their 
long beards, and they at once departed to the hostile chicts, 
Roderie O'Connor, Doniell O'Brien, and Dermod MacCarthy. 
All chance of conciliating the more powerful and distant 
potentates was thus taken away,  Giraldus Cambrensis was 
present at Waterford. and he likens John to Rehoboam. The 
Irish. who had adhered to the invaders since Fitz-Stephen’s 
first laudine, were deprived of their Tands: the castles were 
given up to faveurites, who did nothimy but eat. drink, and 
plunder; the worst officers were put in the best places. and 
the men, as a natural consequence, were as bad as their 
masters, devoted to Venus and Bacchus, but neglectful of 
Mars. Hoveden adds that John put all the profits of govern- 
ment into his own pocket. and that his soldiers being unpaid 
were useless in war, The three castles projected by his 
farher were built; but he lost many to the Irish, and De 
Lacy was suspected of intriguing ayainst him. It is clear 
that there could be no confidence in a prince whose chief care 
was to rob and displace the men who had won his principality 
for him. The disastrous experiment lasted only eight months, 
when John returned to England, leaving the government to 
John de Courey, who retained power until the death of 
Henry I. The Lough Cé annalists, who wrote bevond the 
Shannon, give the following account of John’s expedition :— 
*The son of the King of the Saxons came to assume the 
sovercignty of Erin... . afterwards he went across to com- 
plain of Ilugo de Lacy to his father; for it was Hugo de 
Lacy that was Ning of Erin when the son of the King of the 
Saxons came, and he permitted not the men of Erin to vive 
tribute or hostages to him.’ To the Irish bordering on Meath 
no doubt De Lacy seemed a veritable king. The Pour Masters, 
who were better acquainted with the English theory of 
goverment, repeat this; but soften Uuge's title of kiny inte 
that of the King of England's deputy. 
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HNP. Tn or out of office, De Lacy continued to increase his diu- 
—— minion in Meath, but his career was cut short not long after 
repting John’s departure. Having encroached upon the lands of the 
heey. ihe O'Caharneys, he was murdered while building a castle ut, 
tinua to Durrow by a foster-relation of the injured clin, His death 
extend, was a great blow to the colonists, but his son [uy succeeded 

to scarcely diminished power, and is accused by Giraldus of 
systematically thwarting De Courey.  Pitz-Stephen meanu- 
while was carving out a principality in Munster, where he 
would be tolerably free from official interference. He and 
Milo de Cogan were joint grantees of Cork. and the latter 
nuutied his daughter Catherine to Maurice, son of Raymond 
le Gros, to whom Dermod MacCarthy had given a portion of 
North Kerry. From this alliance the Firzmaurices sprung. 
It is probable that in granting the land of the O'Connors to 
a stranger, Dermod gave that over which he had no real 
autherity, The territory immediately round the city of Cork 
was divided between Fitz-Steplien and Cogan, the former 
taking that Iving to the east, and the latter that Iving to the 
west, Fitz-Stephen’s share passed to his sister's sun, 
Philip de Barry. Before the death of Henry IT. the country 
about Cork was studded with castles, but it is impossible to 
say how far it was really conquered. Intermarriages with the 
lrish were no doubt common from the first. The example set 
by Stronghow and by Huyo de Lacy was net likely te want 


imitators, 
Naconei st The conquest of Ireland by Henry IL, as it used to be 
of Predsand = ae "dae 
under called, amounts on the whole to this. The coast from 


Heury I Larne to Cork harbour was, at the date of the King’s death, 
strongly held by the invaders, all the ports being in their 
hands, and the principal points being defended by castles. 
They were also pretty firmly established on the south side of the 
Shannon estuary. The rivers of Leinster were in their hands, 
and the central plain alinost, if not quite as far west as the 
Shannon. De Courey had begun to assert his dominion over 
Monaghan and Armavh. All the Dani-h towns except 
Litnerick were fully possessed ly the conquerors, On the 
ether hiawl, the Lrish were net expelled from sny part of thee 
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island. The mountains which extend almost uninterruptedly 
from Dublin to Waterford still shelrered the O”Tooles, the 
Byrnes, the MacMurroughs, the O'Nolans. and other clans, 
Fitz-Steplhen had begun the conquest of what is now the 
county of Cork, but the Trish were still in force on all sides of 
the city. The natives generally had recovered in some degree 
from their first alarm. ‘The first invaders had been trained in 
mountain warfare, but those who succecded them were often 
quite unlit to dispute the possession of hills and woods with 
the light-armed natives. And there were jealonsies between 
Normans. English. and Welsh. which weurt far to neutralise the 
strength of the colony. Had it not been fur the disseneions of 
the [rixh themselves. it is probable that they would lave cou- 
fined the invaders to the east coast. Tt was a quarrel between 
Dermod MacCarthy and his son which brought the Geraldines 
to Kerry; disputes among the O'Connors intreduced De 
Cogan, De Lacey, and De Courey into Connanylt: and, 
though they ¢fected nothing, they paved the way for the De 
Buryos, to whose founder, William Fitz-Adelm, Henry granted 
the whole of the western province. The King’s troubles with 
his own sons, with the Holy Sve, and with France, prevented 
him from attending to Ireland. It would have been better 
for the peace of mankind had he made a real conquest, 
instead of leaving it to barons, who lost much of their old 
civilisation, and who disdained to learn anything from the 
weaker people whom they oppressed.! 


1 In narrating the events of Henry W.’s reign, T have generally followed 
Giraldus Cambrensis, checking him by references to Hoveden and Regan. 
The Eerpranatio may be considered a fanciful book in suime ways, Bat if 
we eliminate everything supernatural, and make some allowance for the 
writer's prejudices, [ see no reason to question bis goed fuith. OF the 
native Irish he knew little, bur the invaders were his neigiitaours, friemis, 
and relations. Fitz-Stephen and the other descendants of Nesta may be 
unduly praised, Fitz-Adelm perhaps unduly bhinwet: but, after all, this is 
no more than may be said azainst most historians of their own times. 
Giraldus was undyubtedly an observer of first-rate power, 
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CHAPTER TV. 


FROM JONUNS VIS(T IN 1210 TILL THE INVASION bY 
THE ERUCES IN) 1514, 


Ricnand T. did net interfere with his brother's jurisdiction 
over Lreland. and this may be the reason why the records of 
the colony during his reign are se scanty. The invaders, 
though they fought a good deal among themselves, continued 
to extend their power, and gained a firm footing in Cou- 
naught. Some years before the death of Henry LL. Roderic’s 
sons had invited the Anglo-Normans into his kingdom, and 
in LISS the last monarch of Dreland retired te the abbey off 
Cong, where he died in Tits. His brother Cathal Crovdearg. 
or Charles of the Red Hand, about whom many marvellous 
stories are told. ultimately made himself supreme; but net 
without the help of William Fitz-Adelin. who lost no opper- 
tunity of advancing the claim given him by Henry's 
thoroughly unjustifiable grant. Firz-Adelm. who hed made 
himself master of Limerick, at first opposed Cathal Crovdeary, 
but joined hint in 120. and enabled him to triumph over all 
competitors, The accession of John to the crawn of England 
put an end to the separate lordship of Ireland. but his sne- 
cessors, util the time of Henry VIIL, continued to call 
themselves only lords of Ireleud. If Berengaria had had 
children, it is possible, and even probable, that Ireland 
would Lave passed to Jolm’s issue as a separate, or at the 
most a tributary kingdom, The early vears of John’s reign 
were much disturbed by a violent feud between the De Lacies 
and De Courey, The King fiveured the former party, and 
in 1205 created the younger fingo Earl of Ulster and 
Viceroy. He proved an eppressive governor, over-taxing the 
King’s subjects te provide: teas for his forein enterprises. 


Original fror 
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The southern colonists, in alliance with some of the natives, cnr. 
defeated the Viceroy near Thurles, and the King began tu fear ——— 
that he had given too much power to one family : for Walter 

de Laey continued to rule Meath, while his brother was all- 

powerful in the north and east. A royal ariny was accord- 

invly levied, and John prepared to revisit the lordship where 

he lad so signally failed twentyelive vears before, 

The exconnuunicated King sailed trom Miltord Haven) Riex Toba 
with aoiothes army oof Mercenaries, under commud of Ta Bana 
Mair Resamonmd’s son. Willian Long-s werd. and Tamnded: on 
Jane 20, 2200. at the same phiee as his father dad: dene, 
Ammons his train were Jeli de Grey. Bishop et Neorwieh, 

Whom Praoeent TL. did retttsed te mike Archbishep ef 
Canterbury, and Jolin de Courey, who lad been captured and 
given up by the De Lacies, and who had suffered a rigerons 
imprisonment, but was new again in favour with the Wing. 
Jolin did net let the grass grow under his feet. On the 
eighth day after his arrival he was at Dublin, having travelled 
by Ross, Thomastown, Kilkeuny, and Naas. The first effect 
of his presence was to separate the two De Lacies, and the 
Lord of Meath sent him the following message -— Walter 
salutes the Ning as his liege lord, of whom he helds all he 
possesses; and prays the King to relax his ire, and suffer 
Walter to approach his presence; Walter will not plead 
auainst the King, but places all his castles and lands in the 
hands of the King as his lord, to retain or restore as he 
pleases.” The messenger added that Walter had lust much 
by his Liether Huge, and that he left him to the King’s 
pleasure, Ir is possible that this was said in consequence of 
an arrangement between the two brothers. dehn was net 
pacified, and prepared to invade beth Meath and Ulster 
Trim was reached by July 2. and Wells by the dth, and the 
Kings of Connaught and Thomond were summoned to take 
part in the expedition to Ulster. Cathal Crovdearg and 
Donough O'Brien both obeyed the King’s order, and the 
roval army proceeded by Dundalk, Carlingtord. and Down- 
patrick to Carrickfergus. The latter place was taken and 
sarrisoned.,  Wuge de Lacy haw already fled into Scotland, 
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The King stayed eight or nine days at Carrickfergus, where 
he was visited by Hugh O'Neill, who dors not appear to have 
made any real submission, and then marched by Holywood, 
Downpatrick. Banbridge, and Carlingford to Drogheda. From 
Drogheda he again entered Meath, visited Dulerk and NKells, 
and seems to have penetrated as far west as Granard, He 
was in Dublin by Angust 18, and baek to England before 
the end of the month, having spent sixty-six days in Treland. 
On his return from Ulster he had summoned Cathal Crovdearg 
a second time. bidding him bring his son ‘to recvive a charter 
for the third part of Connaught.’ Over-persuaded by his with, 
Cathal went tothe Ning alone. Johiu’s object may have been 
to make a hostage of the bov. and he seized instead Mac- 
Dermot of Movlurz, O'Hara of Sligo, and two other men of 
importance in Connaught. Carrying these chiefs with him 
to England. the King left the government of Ireland to 
Bishop de Grey, who signalised his advent to power by 
building a castle and bridye at Athlone. William de Braose, 
who had enormous estates in Ireland, was driven into exile 
by John, who starved his wife and son to death, and gave 
his castle of Carrigogunnel on the Shannon to Donough 
O'Brien. 

The Anglo-Norman barons of Ireland flocked to Dublin 
while John was there, and swore to obey the laws of England. 
The King divided their country into twelve counties: Dublin, 
Kildare, Meath, Uriel or Louth, Carlow, Nilkenny.and Wex- 
ford in Leinster; and Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and 
Tipperary in Munster. Every knight's fee was bound to 
supply a well-armed horseman, and inferior tenants were 
bound to provide foot-soldiers. The Viceroy was to give a 
notice of forty days when the feudal array was to muster at 
Dublin, and serve against the King's enemies for forty days in 
each year, Ulster and Connaught were not shired, but were 
afterwards sometimes regarded as counties. Perhaps the 
nobles of these provinces were supposed to be constantly 
emploved ayainst the Trish. The native chiefs were con- 
sidered as tributary subjects. but not as tenants. In 1215 
Ahir rod the Aveldistegy of Diblin te lny enone: searket 
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cloth to make robes for the Kings of Ireland; and it is clear 
that they were expected to serve, though the exact measure 
of the aid rendered may have been left to themselves. 

When Strongbow died without a son the principality of 
Leinster fell to his eldest daughter Isabel, who became a 
ward of the Crown, In 1189 the minor was given in mar- 
rinve to William Earl Marshal, who thus became Earl of 
Pembroke and Strigul. and lord of a territory in [reland. cor- 
responding nearly to the counties of Wextord, Kildare, Care 
low. Kilkenny. and part of the Queen's County. le built a 
casth: and incorporated a town at Kilkenny. and diedin 1219, 
transmitting his honours and great pewer to his son William. 
The vounger William was Vieeroy in 1224. aid depressed 
the De Lacies., allying himself generally with Cathal Crews 
dearg OConnor, He died in 1251, leaving all te his brother 
Richard, who made good his position, although Henry IIL.'s 
foreign advisers plotted his destruction, Stronwbuw's grand- 
son was killed in 1254 by the feudatories who were bound 
to defend him, and the colony never recovered the blow. 

Fitz-Adeli’s son, Richard de Burge, generally called 
MacWilliam by the Irish, married Una, Cathal Crovdearg’s 
srand-daughter, and procured from Henry IT. a grant of all 
(Connaught, except five cantreds reserved for the support of 
the post at Athlone. From the first the position of the Anglo- 
Normans in Connanght differed from their position in other 
parts of Ireland. They were there rather as allies of the 
native chiefs than as conquerors, and the easy lapse of their 
descendants into Irish habits is the less to be wondered ar, 
Richard de Burgo obtained a confirmation of his grant in 1226, 
through the favour of his kinsman, the great justiciar, Hubert, 
and he soon afterwards made himself master of Galway, 
which he fortified strongly, and made the chief place of Con- 
nanghe., After his time the OConaors never regained pos 
session of it, and the importance of the royal tribe steadily 
diminished during the whole of the thirteenth century. 
Richard de Burgo’s eldest son Walter married Maud, 
danghter and heiress of the younger Hugo de Lacy, who 
died in 1245, and he thas beeame Earl of Ulster as well as 
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Lord of Connanght. His son Richard, commonly calle: the 
Red Earl, advanced the power of the Anglo-Norman state to 
the furthest point which it ever attained. 

Constant war is not favourable to the production of wealth, 
and it seems probable that no very considerable progress was 
made in the arts of peace. ‘Tallage was first imposed on 
freland in 1217, in the name of Henry IIL. but it seems to 
have vielded little, and a generation later there was equal 
difficulty in collecting a tithe for the Pope. Innocent TV, 
ordered that a sum should be so raised tor the liberation of 
the Ifoly Land, and very stringent letters were sent to Tre- 
land in T25t; but collector Lawrence Sumercote declared 
that the difficulties were insuperable. The Trish. he explained, 
never saved anything, but lived riotously and gave liberally 
to all. and he professed that he would + rather be imprisoned 
than crucified any longer in Treland for the busin: ai the 
ross.’ The plan of drawing upen Ireland for English or 
Continental wars was, however. largely practised during the 
rete of Henry IIL, and it tended to sap the strength of the 
colony. Ready money might be searee. but there were men, 
and they could be il-spared from the work of defending their 
lands ivainst a native race who were ever on the watch to 
take advantage of their absence or neglect. 

A vast number of documents remain to show that Edward I. 
took great pains about Ireland, Phelim O'Connor, who died 
in 1265, may be regarded as the last King of Connaught. 
His son Hugh did indeed assume the title, and, according to 
the annalists, ‘executed his royal depredations on the men of 
Offaly, where he com:mitted many burnings and killings ;’ but 
his kingship does not appear to have been officially recognised, 
and the De Burgos were the true rulers. The Red Earl was 
supreme in the northern half of Irelund: but O'Neill was 
recognised as King of Tyrone, while his claim to be head of 
ail the Ivish in Ireland was denied. O'’Calian was also some- 
rimes given the title of king. O'Donnell was treated with 
less respeet, and a price was set upon his head, which appears 
te have been actually brought to Dublin in 1283. In 1221 
ih Boy ONed, whom the annalists eall + royal heir of all 
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Frin, head of the hospitality and valour of the Gael,’ sided ctr. 

with the English against Donnell Oge O'Donnell, who is called —Y~_ 
‘ King of the north, the best Gael for hospitality and dignity; 
the general guardian of the west of Europe, and the knitting- 
needle of the arch sovereignty, and the rivetting liaammer of 
every good law, and the top-nut of the Gael in valour. A 
Latth: was fought near Danygannon, and O'Donnell, who liad 
under him the O'Rourkes and MacMahons, and * nearly the 
miajeriry of the Erish of Connaught and Ulster, was defeated 
and slain, ‘Two years later Hugh Boy was killed by the 
MacMahons. The story of this contest is a good illustration 
of the hopeless incapacity of the natives for anything like at 
national combination. Lf Rdward Lo dnd been able te attend 
to Treliund personally, ir is ar least probable that he would 
have conquered the country as completely as Wiles, 


In 1275. Edward granted the whole of Thomond to Frequency 
of erred 
amen the 


among the O'Briens, and built the strony castle of Bunratty oh 
tr dominate the district. The conquest of Thomond was, 
loowever, never completed, or nearly complerad. nor did the 


Themas de Clare, who tock advantage of the dissensions 


De Clares succeed in establishing themselves like the De 
Burgos. They might have done so had they not come so late 
into the field. and their failure was certainly not owing to 
any exceptional power of combination shown by the Iri-h. 
It was rather due to quarrels among the colonists, whose 
strength was being constantly sapped by taking part in 
Klward's Neorch wars, and who were not recruited by any 
considerable inmnigration. In 1245, the male line of the 
Farl Marshal was finsily extinguished. and the inheritance 
ai Strongbow fill to five si-tors. the great erand-daughters of 
Derinud MaeMurrough., Matitda. the eldest. obtained Carlow 
amd carried the hereditary offee of Earl Mar-hal to her 
husband. Hugh Bigot. Earl of Nortiik. Jean. the seeond, 
received Wextord.  Tsabella. the third. had Kilkenny, which 
her descendants sold to the Ormonde family. Sibilla. the 
fourth, had Wildare for her share. Eva. the youngest sister, 
married William De Braose ; and through her daughter, who 
was dnarricd to Rewer Mortimer. beeame ancestress of most a’ 
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the royal houses of Europe. As the five daughters of William 
Ear! Marshal were all married, and had all children, the history 
of Leinster becomes very confusing. Had it remained in one 
strony hand the [vish would hardly have recovered their 
ground, But, as Giraldus points out, the * four great pillars 
of the conquest, Fitz-Stephen, ervey, Raymond, and John 
de Courey, by the hidden but never unjust judgment of God, 
were not blessed with any legitimate offspring.’ A. similar 
fatality attended many others, including Earl Richard, to 
whem, and not to Fitz-Stephen, common tame, more true in 
this case than contemporary history, has attributed the real 
leadership among the Anglo-Norman invaders ot) Ireland. 

In his great campaign of 1206 Edward had mach help 
from Ireland. The Earl of Ulster was among those who led 
contingents to Scotland, and the names of Power, Butler, 
Firzthomas, Wogan, Rochetord. Purcell, Cantoke, and Barry 
appear among the leaders. The whole force from [relaud 
consisted of 310 men-at-arms, 266 hobelers or horsemen 
with unarmoured herses, and 2,570 foot, including many 
archers and cross-bowmen, All who went received pardons, 
but some refused or neglected to obey the royal summons. 
In 12%3 Edward drew provisions from Ireland. His requi- 
sition included 8,900 quarters of wheat, chiefly fine flour in 
casks ; 10.000 quarters of oats; much bran, bacon, salt beef, 
and salt fish; and 10,000 casks of wine. If so much wine 
could not be got in Ireland, then the Viceroy was to agree 
with some merchant to bring it from Gascony as quick as 
possible. Edward used Ireland as a base for operations, or as 
a recruiting ground, but he never had time to give it much 
of his personal care. First Wales, then Gascony, then 
Palestine, then Scotland engrossed his vast energies; but 
[reland was left to herself. Without the means to keep order 
themselves, Viceroys found it necessary to preserve the colony 
by stirring up dissensions among the Irish. The justiciar, 
Robert d'Ufford, was sent for by Edward and charged with 
this evil policy. He answered, that to save the King’s 
collers. and to keep the peace, he thought it expedient to 
wink at one kiwave eutting off anerher, © Whereat,’ “NS 
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an old author, ‘the King smiled. and bade him return to 
Ireland.’ 

John's imperfect partition of Ireland into shires was still 
more imperfectly carried out. At the dearh of Edward I. four 
out of his grandfather's twelve connties—namelry, Meath, 
Wextonl. Carlow, and Kilkenny—were liberties or exempt 
jurisdictions in the hands of what Davies calls ‘ absolute 
palatines.” claiming and exercising almost every attribute of 
sovereignty. ‘The Fitzgeralds had acquired similar authority 
over a portion of Desmond, and the De Clares over a portion 
ef Thomond. Connaught and Ulster were under the De 

furghs, in so faras they had been reduced at all, and Ros- 
commen was a roval castle and the head ofa separate county. 
At Randon on Lough Ree was another roval castle, and these 
were almost the only strongholds of the Crown in Connanght ; 
for Galway was quite subject to the De Burghs. Within 
their palatinate jurisdictions, the great nobles made barons 
and knights, appointed sheriffs, and exeeut-d justice. The 
King’s writ only ran in the Church lands, and was executed 
hy a separate sheriff. So complete was the distinction, that 
in the niedizeval parliaments knights were separately returned 
for the counties and for the ‘crosses,’ as the ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions were called. The inherent weakness of such 
a polity was probably aggravated by the suppression of the 
Templars, who always kept a strong armed force. In 1308 
Edward IT. called for an account of their lands and revenues, 
and the barons of the exchequer answered that they could 
make no proper inquisition. ‘On account,’ they wrote, ‘of 
the long distances, and of the feuds between certain of the 
magnates of Ireland, we do not dare to visit the places 
named. and jurors of the country cannot come to us for the 
same reason.” 

Dissensions among the barons, caused by the weakness 
and absence of the Crown, were one great cause of the decline 
of the colony. Another was the policy of Edward [.. which 
left him little time to attend to Ireland. and tempted him 
constantly to draw supplies of men from thenee. A thirel 
was the battle of Bannockburn, which allbosesd victorious 
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cniP. Scotland to compete with England for the dominion of the 
—— neighbouring island; and the Irish themselves were not slow 
to adopt the principle that England's difficulty is Ireland's 
opportunity. In 1315 Edward Bruce landed near Larne 
with 6,000 men, including some of the best knights in Scot- 
land. Having been joined by O'Neill and the chief's depend- 
ing on him, Bruce twice defvated the Red Earl of Ulster, 
occupied the strongholds of Down and Antrim, and wintered 
in Westmeath, In the spring he overthrew the Viceroy, Sir 
Edmund Butler, at Ardscull, for the Earl of Ulster disdained 
to serve under the King's representative, and the English 
armies were therefore beaten in detail, Bruce gained another 
battle at Wells, wasted all northern Leinster, and then re- 
turned to Carrickfergus, where he was joined by King Robert 
with reinforcements. The Scots went almost where they 
liked, and Robert Bruce is said to have heard mass at 
Limerick on Palm Sunday, 1317. They did not cross the 
Shannon, and seem not to have gone further south than 
Cashel. Dublin was not attacked, though the invaders came 
as near as Castleknock. On Easter Thursday, 1317, Roger 
Mortimer landed at Youghal with 15,000 men and full 
viceregal powers, and the Bruces retired before him into 
Ulster. They had devastated the country, and lost many men 

from the famine which they themselves had caused. 
The Bruces The Bruces were descended from Strongbow and from 
Heer Dermod MacMurrough, and Robert’s wife was descended 
Ireland. from Roderic O'Connor. The true principles of hereditary 
succession were not fully accepted, and they might pretend 
some right to interfere in Ireland. They had been invited 
by the De Lacies of Meath, who for want of male heirs saw 
their territory divided between De Verdon and De Mortimer. 
In the first flush of his victorions advance from the south, 
Roger Mortimer called the De Lacies before him. They 
refused to appear, and were proclaimed traitors, but con- 
tinned to adhere to Edward Bruce's fortunes. The invader, 
after his brother's departure, remained for more than a 
vear at Carrickfergus, in hopes of being able to take the 
offensive again, and still retaining the title of King, which 
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he had assumed after his first successes. He had been so 
often victorious in battle that he despised the colonists, and, 
against the advice of his Irish allies, resolved to fight once 
more without waiting for reinforcements from Scotland. John 
de Bermingham, at the head of an army which greatly outnum- 
bered the Scots, forced an enyagement between Faughard 
and Dundalk, and Bruce and most of his officers were killed. 
The remnant of his army, with Walter and Hugo de Liacr, 
manayed to escape to Scotland. Tho sovereignty of the 
English Crown in Ircland was never ayain seriously dis- 
puted; but the fendal organisation was shattered by Bruce's 
invasion, which did nothing to compose the differences al- 
ready existing among the culonists. John de Berminghien 
received a grant of Louth with the title of earl, but his 
great services were soon forgotten, and eleven years after the 
battle of Dundalk he was murdered by the Enylish of his 
own earldom. 

English and Irish are agreed as to the cruelty and ferocity 
of the Bruces. Clyn the Franciscan records, in terse and 
vigorous Latin, that ‘ Robert Bruce, who bore himself as King 
of the Scots, crossed Ireland from Ulster, where he landed, 
almost to Limerick, burning, killing, plundering, and spoiling 
towns, castles, and even churches, both going and returning.’ 
Clyn was an English partisan, but the same cannot be said 
of the Lough Cé annalists, who record that ‘Edward Bruce, 
the destroyer of all Erin in general, both foreigners and 
Gaels, was slain by the foreigners of Erin, through the power 
of battle and bravery at Dundalk; and MacRory, King of 
the Hebrides, and MacDonnell, King of Argvil, together 
with the men of Scotland, were slain there along with him ; 
and no better deed forthe men of all Erin was performed 
since the beginning of the world, since the Formorian race 
was expelled from Erin, than this deed; for theft, and 
famine, and destruction of men occurred throughout Erin 
during his time for the space of three years and a half; and 
people used to eat one another, without doubt, throughout 
Erin.’ 

There can, however, be no doubt that) Edward Bruce 
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came to Ireland on the invitation of the Irish. Donnell 
O'Neill, claiming to be the true heir to the chief kingship, 
and the other chiefs, in the famous remonstrance which they 
addressed to John XXII, informed that Pope that they felt 
helpless for want of a leader, but were determined no lonyer 
to submit like women to Anglo-Norman oppression, and that 
they had therefore invited over ‘the brother of the most 
illustrious Lord Robert, by the grace of God King of the 
Scots, and a descendant of the most noble of their own 
ancestors, and that they bad by letters patent constituted 
him king and lord. The blood of Roderic O'Connor and of 
Eva evidently went for something, but the chiefs also believed 
that Edward Bruce was ‘a person of piety and prudence, of 
a chaste and modest disposition. of great sobriety, and alto- 
gether orderly and unassuming in his demeanour. Scottish 
historians are not entirely of the same opinion. It is in- 
deed probable that Bruce had no other idea than to carve 
out a kingdom with his sword, like a genuine Norman as he 
was. He had the memory of Earl Richard, of Fitz-Stephen, 
and of De Courey to guide him; and if a more modern 
instance was required, there could be none better than that 
of Lis brother Robert. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FROM TIE INVASION OF TIE BRUCES TO THE YEAR 1t346. 


Tue Trish invited Bruce, but they made no regular or gencral 
effort in his favour, Their total incapacity for anything like 
national organisation had forbidden the idea of a native 
sovercign, and perhaps the majerity of them thought one 
Norman baron no better than another. The year 1516, in 
which Bruce landed, witnessed the almost total destruetion 
of the O'Connors, the tribe which had last held the chief 
kingship. Their relationship with the De Burgos, Berm- 
inghams, and other Anglo-Normans may be traced in great 
detail in the annalists. Felim O'Connor, whom the Connaught 
historiographers call undisputed heir presumptive to the 
sovereignty of Erin, formed one of those great confederacies 
which occur so frequently in Irish history, and which so 
seldom had any results. The Q’Kellys, MacDermods, 
O’Maddens, O’Dowds, O'Haras, O’Kearners, O'Farrells, 
MacMahons, and many others were represented; and the 
Anglo-Normans, who also mustered in great force, were com- 
manded hy the Red Earl's brother, Sir William de Burgo, 
and by Richard Bermingham, fourth baron of Athenry, at 
the gate of which town the decisive struggle took place. The 
Irish were defeated with the loss of something like 10,000 
men. Felim OConnor fell, and his tribe never recovered its 
position in Connaught. In late times we have O'Connor Don 
and O'Connor Roe in Roscommon, O'Connor Sligo, O'Connor 
Kerry near the mouth of the Shannon, and O'Connor Faly 
in what is now the Kings County, but the De Burgus 
became supreme in Connaught. 

In other parts of Ireland the Celts were more successful. 
In 1317 or 1518 the O'Carrolls gained a victory over Sir 
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Edmund Butler, but Clyn places his loss at about two hundred 
only. More important was the battle of Disert O'Dea, in 
which Richard de Clare was defeated and slain. This fight 
destroyed the pretensions of the De Clares, and the O'Briens 
remained supreme in Thomond as long as such supremacies 
lasted anywhere. In Leinster, too, the Irish became more 
and more troublesome, and Clyn unwillingly records successes 
of the O'Nolans and O'Tooles over the Poers and other settlers. 
The dissensions of the colonists were yet more fatal than the 
prowess of the natives. Eva's descendants were for ever 
fighting among themselves, and it was the Red Earl's 
jealousy of Sir Edmund Butler which prevented a united 
vHort from being made against Bruce. ‘After having 
viclently expelled us,’ wrote the Irish to John NNIL, ‘from 
our spacious habitations and patrimonial inheritances, they 
have compelled us to repair, in the hope of saving our lives, 
to mountains and woods, to bogs and barren wastes, and te 
the caves of the rocks, where, like the beasts, we have long 
been fain to dwell.” The close of Edward IL.’s reign saw them 
everywhere ready to descend from their hills, and to emerge 
from their woods. For nearly two hundred years the histery 
of Ireland is in the main a history of Celtic gains at the 
expense of Anglo-Normans and Englishmen; if, indeed, 
anarchy can rightly be accounted gain to any race or com- 
munity of men. 

In 1526 the Red Earl of Ulster retired into the monastery 
of Athassel, where he died soon afterwards. Tis great power 
descended to his grandson William, who was murdered at or 
near Carrickfergus in 1535 by the Mandevilles and other 
Ulster colonists. By his wife, Maud Plantagenet, great- 
grand-daughter of Henry III., he left one child, Elizabeth, 
who was only a few months old at the date of his murder. 
Twenty years afterwards she married Lionel Duke of Cla- 
rence, and became ancestress of the Tudors and Stuarts. The 
Earldom of Ulster thus ultimately merged in the Crown. 
Sut the Irish De Burgos refused to acknowledge a baby, who, 
ws a royal ward, would be brouvht up independently of them ; 
and they preferred to follow the sons of Sir William, the Red 
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Earl's brother. William the elder assumed the title of Mac- 
William Uachtar, or the Upper, took all Galway for his 
portion, and became ancestor of the Clanricarde family. His 
brother, Sir Edmund, as MacWilliam [ochtar, or the Lower, 
took Mayo, and founded the family which bears that title. 
They threw olf their alleviance to England, and became more 
Trish than the Irish, They reappear in the sixteenth century 
under the modern name of Burke. About the same time 
several other AngloeNormans assumed Irish names. The 
Stauntons became MacAveelys; the Berminghams MacFeoris ; 
the D'Exeters, MacJordans ; the Barretts, MacAndrews, Mac- 
Thomins, MacReberts, and MaePiuldins ; the Nangles, Mac- 
Costelloes; the Mayo Prendergasts, MacMaurices. The De 
Burgos themselves had many subordinate branches, each with 
its peculiar Irish name, as MacDavid, MacPhilbin, Mac- 
Shoneen, MacGibbon, MacWalter, and Machaymond. Nor 
was the practice confined to Connaught. Some of the 
Leinster Fitzgeralds became Mac'Thomases and MacBurons ; 
and some of the same house in Munster were transfigured 
into MacGibbons, MacThomaisins, and MacEdmonds. Many 
other Anglo-Normans or English families were more or less 
completely transformed in the same way. It is only ueces- 
sary to mention that the Wesleys or Welleslevs, who gave 
England its greatest captain, were sometimes called Mac- 
Fabrenes ; and that the Bissetts of Antrim, whose connections 
in Scotland gave the Tudors such trouble, may still be traced 
as Makeons. In the district near Dublin, which got the 
name of the English Pale, some Irish residents took English 
names, and the practice was encunraged by a statute of 
Edward IV. There is probably no country in Europe where 
the population is so thoroughly mixed as it is in Ireland. 

As the Earls of Ulster disappear, other families attain 
prominence, and the earlier Tudor history is mainly occupied 
with the struggles of three earldoms, created in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. The name Ceraldine, to which 
Giraldus Cambrensis vave a more extended signification, was 
in later times confined to the descendants of Maurice Fitz- 
gerald. one of Nesta’s many sons. One branch was finmly 
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settled in Kildare before the death of Henry II., and in the 
reign of Edward I. the head of it was John Fitz-Thomas, 
whose dissensions with William de Vesci, Lord of Kildare, 
ended in an appeal tothe King, and achallenge to the tral by 
combat. Fitz-Thomas was the challenger, and on his adver- 
sary failing to appear, he received a roval grant of De Vesci’s 
lands. In 1516 Edward IL. created him Earl of Kildare, and 
the Duke of Leinster is descended from him. During mo-t 
of the fifteenth century, and for the first third of the six- 
teenth, this was on the whole the most powerful family in 
Ireland. The Earls of Kildare commanded the whole strenyth 
of that county, and its proximity to Dublin often enabled 
them to control the government. Meath was too much divided 
for its proprictors to act as u counterpouise, and the strength 
of the rival house of Ormonde lay at a distance from the 
capital, and was exposed to attacks from another branch of 
the Geraldines, whose chief was created Earl of Desmond in 
1529. ‘The Desmonds first rose at the expense of the Mac- 
Carthies in Kerry. A marriage with the heiress of Fitz-Anthony 
Lrought them the western half of the county Waterford and 
other large estates. This lady's son married the heiress of 
the Coyaus, and her great property in Cork was added to 
the rest. The Desmonds never became quite so completely 
Hibernicised as the De Burgos; but they attained somethiny 
very like independence, and more than once proved too strony 
for the government. ‘The third great earldom was founded 
in the person of Edmund Butler, who was created Earl of 
Carrick in 1515; the better known title of Ormonde beiny 
conferred on his son James in 1528. The founder of the 
family was Theobald Fitz-Walter, who accompanied Henry IT. 
to Ireland, and was by him made hereditary butler with a 
grant of the prisage of wines. The name of office was adopted 
by his descendants, who derived great advantaye from the 
grant. Ormonde is properly the northern part of Tipperary, 
but the eurls became pulatine lords of nearly all the county, 
and owners of vast estates in Kilkenny and Wexford. Their 
principal castles were Kilkenuy., Gowran, Carrick-on-Suir, 
and Arklow. The possession of the latter plaice gave them 
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ready access to England, and through all turns of weal and 
woe they ever remained faithful to the Crown. If regard be 
had to the length of time that it retained eminence, or to 
the average ability of its chiefs, or to its comparative civilisa- 
tion in rude times, the Louse of Ormonde must be accounted 
the most distinguished of the Anglo-Norman families of 
Ireland. 

The native Irish had no regular towns, The Angio-Nor- 
mans took possession of those founded by the Ostmen. which 
were all on the coast, and founded many others, of which only 
three or four, and those not the most important. were at ia 
distance from navigable rivers. Athassel in ‘Tipperary is 
sometimes called a town, Dut it never became a municipality. 
and can have been little more than an aggregation of poor 
houses about the great monastery, and there may have been 
other similar cases. Dublin obtained its first charter from 
Henry IL. in 1171 or 1172, and Drovheda from Heury II. 
in 1229. 

‘Dublin and Drogheda, says the historian of the Irish 
capital, ‘were neither distinctly English nor Irish. Their 
citizens, as tax-contributing and acknowledged subjects of 
England, relied on her for protection against oppressive 
Anglo-Norman nobles and hostile natives. The Irish—unless 
Anglicised—had no legal part in these communities, but 
continuous mutual intercourse was sustained by the adyan- 
tuges derived from traffic.’ ‘In our documents, adds the 
same writer, ‘ Scandinavians or Ostmans but rarely appear, 
although in 1215 the latter people were of sufficient import- 
ance to have been associated with the English of Dublin by 
King John as parties to an inquiry held there by his justi- 
ciary. The proportion of the various national elements can- 
net be absolutely determined by rhe furmis Gf names ;° tor 
many names orivimated im personal peculiarities, many were 
translated from one language to another. and menus [rishmen 
became denizens, and adepted an English parronyimie. The 
‘Trish town’ which exists outside the old bennds of Dublin, 
Limerick, Nilkenny, Clonmel, and other places. doubtless 
perpetuates the memury of a time when the oatives ceugre- 
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What has been said of Dublin and Drogheda applies to 
the other cities and towns of Ireland. Limerick received its 
first charter fron John in 1197, Waterford from the samo 
prince in 1206, and Cork from Henry IIL. in 1242. These 
were the chief centres of trade and of English law in the 
south of Ireland. The less important municipalities owed 
theirorigin generally to some great noble, the Crown after- 
wards adopting them and granting fresh privileges. Kilkenny 
received a charter from the Earl Marshal between 1202 and 
1213. New Ross, well situated at the junction of the Nore 
und Barrow, belonged to the same great man, and excited the 
jealousy of Waterford at least as early as 1215. Clonmel 
was included in a grant made by Henry II. to Otho de 
Grandison. It passed into the hands of the De Burgos, who 
probably incorporated it. and who received a royal grant to 
hold a fair there in 1225. Fethard, Callan, Gowran, and 
other inland towns were of less consequence, but were still 
distinctly English in origin and character. Youghal and 
Kinsale were also corporate towns. The latter received a 
charter from Edward III. in 1355, and the former, which had 
been long identified with the Desmond family, seems not to 
have been regularly incorporated till 1462. The Kinsale 
charter recites that the town was surrounded by Irish enemies 
and English rebels, and that the burgesses were worn out in 
repelling the same. The mediwval kings commonly granted 
the customs and tolls of loyal towns to be expended by the 
inhabitants in repairing their walls. 

Galway has a history of its own. The O'Connors had a 
fortified post there before the Anglo-Norman invasion, and 
it soon attracted the attention of the invaders. In 1252 
it was for the first time taken by Richard de Burgo, who 
lost it once, but recovered it and made it the capital of his 
province. The building of the walls was begun about the 
beginning of the reign of Edward IL., and murage charters 


* The quotations are from Gilbert's istorie and Municipal Documents 
of Ireland, pp. xxviii. aud xxx. 
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were granted probably by that king, and certainly by Edward 
III. and Richard II. A charter of incorporation was granted 
in 1596, but the names of certain chief mayistrates, provosts, 
portreeves, and sovereiyns, are preserved from 127-4 to 1185, 
when the first mayor took oflice. Fourteen English families, 
afterwards known as the tribes of Galway, enyrossed civic 
power, and from 1485 to 1034 every mayor, with a single 
doubtful exception, was chosen from among them, When the 
D.» Burgos turned Trish and renounced their allewiance, the 
loval citizens soon learned to treat them as enemies, and in 
1518 the corporation reselved that no inhabitant should receive 
into his house ‘at Christies, Master, nor no feast else, any of 
the Burkes, MacWilliams, the Nellys, nor no sept el-e, with= 
out licence of the mayor and council, on pain to forfeit of, that 
neither O nor Mae shall strut nor swavyer through the streets 
of Galway. ‘Their great enemies were the O'Vlaherties of 
Jar-Connanzht, and it is said the prayer ‘ [rom the ferocious 
O'Flahertivs, good Lord. deliver us,” was once inscribed over 
the west gate of the town. Athenry, which was built by the 
Bermingham family, was long and closely connected with 
Galway. It received a murage charter in 1512.' 

Besides the three great earldoms, there were several 
aAnzlo-Norman families who continued to have considerable 
importance in Tudor times. Robert le Poer, or De Poher, 
recvived a grant from Henry IT., which made his descendants, 
now generzlly called Power, supreme in the eastern half of 
the county Waterford. In the middle ages they were often 
at war with the citizens of Waterford. ‘Their chief seat was 
Curraghmore, and they are represented, through a lady, by 
the Marquis of Warertord. The western helf of the same 
county, which caine by marriage to the Desmonds, fell to the 
descendants of the seventh exrl’s second son, known as the 


* Hardiman's /7istery af Galeey contains a3 much as most readers will 
care to know about rhactuwn. The folluwing distich makes it pussibie to 
remember the tribes: — 

Athy, Nake, Dodkia, Browre, Deane, Darey, Lynch, 
Jeuxeu, Kirwan, Martin, Morris, Skerrett, French, 
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part of north Kerry which is still called Clanmaurice. They 
hecame Barons of Lixnaw, and are represented by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. The family of the White Knight 
was descended from Gilbert, eldest son of John More Fitz- 
gerald by his second wlfe, Honora O'Connor; his half brother 
by Margery Fitz-Anthony being the first Earl of Desmond. 
The White Knights were called Macgibbon and Fitzgibbon, 
and their memory is preserved by the barony of Clangibbon, 
in the county of Cork. From Jolin, the second of Honora 
Q'Connors som. is descended the Knishe of the Vallev, 
or of Glin on the Shannen. Maurice, the third brother, w.cs 
the first Kniyht of Kerry. Another branch of the Fitz- 
geralds, kuown as hereditary seneschals of Imokilly, were 
settled in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries at Castle 
Martyr. The Barrys, descendants of Nesta as well as the 
Geraldines, were settled in that part of the county of Cork 
enlled Barrymore; and the Roches were established soon after 
the first invasion about Castletown-Roche, and Fermoy. Of 
the families who obtained portions of De Lacey's great terri- 
tory, the most important were the Nugents, Barcns of Delvin, 
and the Flemings, Barons of Slane on the Boyne. The 
Plunkets, who are supposed to be of Danish origin, were in 
the middle ages settled chiefly in Meath ; and there they are 
still. They became Barons of Killeen, Dunsany, and Louth. 
The Prestons, Viscounts of Gormanston, and the Barnewalls, 
Barons of Trimleston, may also be noticed; but all the 
fumilies of the Pale were overshadowed by the House of 
Kildare. 

So far as the Enylish colony in Ireland is concerned, the 
long reign of Edward III. must be regarded as a period of 
decay. The murder of the last Earl of Ulster in 1533, and 
the consequent secession of the De Burghs, hastened the de- 
struction of a fabric which had always huny loosely together. 
The sons of Hugh Boy O'Neill, who was killed in 1285, 
established themselves firmly in Eastern Ulster, and undid 
nearly all the work of De Courcey ail lis successors. ‘They 
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gave to Antrim the name of Clan-Hugh-Boy, or Clandeboye, 
as it is now written. Only the Savages maintained them- 
selves in Ardes; and the MacQuillins, a family of Welsh ori- 
gin, between the Bush and the Bann, in the district afterwards 
called the Route. The three royal fortresses which bridled 
Connaught, Athlone, Roscommon, and Randon, all fell into 
the hands of the Trish. In Leinster also the natives rapidly 
gained ground. Lysaght O'More formed a confederacy of 
nearly all the midland tribes, and expelled the settlers from 
the district between the Barrow and the Shannon. [is 
career was short, but his work was lasting. ‘In 1542. says 
Clyn, the was killed) when drunk by his own servant. [le 
was a rich and powerfui man, and honoured among his own 
people. He expelled nearly all the English trom his lands, 
and burned eight of their castles in one evening. He de- 
stroved Roger Mortimer’s noble fortress of Dunamase, and 
usurped the lordship of his own country. He was a servant. 
he became a lord; he was a subject, he became a prince.’ 
Bunratty Castle in Clare was dismantled by the O'Briens and 
Macnamaras, and a branch of the former established them- 
selves in Tipperary. Of William Carragh O'Brien, of 
Aherlow, one of the chiefs of this sept, Clyn gives a very 
unflattering account. ‘He was,’ he declares, ‘a bad and 
perverse man who lived ill and died ill, passing all his time 
in waylayings, thefts, spoils, and murders.’ 

The constant quarrels of the colonists, and the corruption 
of their officials, laid them open to the attacks of the natives, 
and the state of Ireland attracted so much attention that the 
Parliament held at Westminster in 1551 advised the King 
to cross the Channel himself. Edward IIL. never bad much 
time to attend to Ireland, but he seems to have been aware 
that he had duties in the matter. In 1553 he deereed that 
none but Englishmen born should fill lewal offices; but this 
did not mend matters, and the administration of justice 
continued to be as corrupt as ever. The new comers 
married in Ireland, and were as ready to job for their 
children as if they had been descended from the first 
colonists. In 1341 the Ning ordered that Englishmen with 
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estates in England should be preferred, but the supply of 
such men was necessarily limited. The main cause of the 
corruption prevalent was no doubt the poverty of the Crown. 
Officials were ill paid, or not paid at all, and they supported 
themselves by embezzling funds or by selling justice. An 
unjust proposal to increase the revenue by resuming royal 
grants naturally aggravated every evil, and the Enylish by 
blood were arrayed against the English by birth. Sir John 
Morris, the deputy who was ordered to carry cut the new 
policy, summoned a Parliainent to meet at Dublin in October, 
1541. But Maurice Fitz-Thomas. first Earl of Desmond, 
persuaded a large section of the nobility to ignore the writs, 
to attend a rival assembly at Kilkenny, and to draw up a re- 
monstrance addressed to the King. ‘The malcontents wished 
to be informed how a governor without military skill could 
rule a land where war never ceased, how an official could 
become quickly rich, and how it came about that the King 
was never the richer for Ireland? Edward abandoned the 
intention of resuming the grants, but subsequent events show 
that he did not really forgive Desmond. 

Ralph d'Ufford bad married Maud Plantagenet, widow 
of the murdered Earl of Ulster, and in 15-44 he was sent over 
as Viceroy with very large powers. One of his objects was to 
resume possession of Ulster for the benefit of his step- 
daughter, the royal ward ; but he totally failed in obtaining 
rent out of the lands, or in ousting those who had seized 
them. After chastising the Irish in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, d'Ufford resolved to invade Ulster with a regular 
army. The MacArtanes attacked him at the Moyrie Pass, 
and he narrowly escaped annihilation. Having cut his way 
through with the help of the settlersin Louth and Monaghan, 
he made his way into the northern province, but no permanent 
results followed. Desmond and others having refused to 
attend his Parliament, the Viceroy went to Kerry, took Castle 
Island, and hanged its principal defenders. He imprisoned 
the Earl of Kildare and svized his estates, and then took 
action upon a bond executed in 1555, by which twenty-six of 
the chief men of the colony became bound for Desmond's 
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good behaviour. Many of the sureties had aided the Viceroy, 
but he, nevertheless, seized their lands. The Earl of Ormonde 
and two more were the only exceptions. The ruin caused 
by this policy was out of all proportion to the good, and in 
the history of the English in Ireland no one has a worse namo 
than Sir Ralph d'Ufford, except perhaps his hiyh-born wife, 
whose resentments were supposed to guide him. His hand 
was as heavy against the Church as against the temporal 
nobles, ‘The annalist Pembridye, who was a contemporary, 
declares that he brought bad weather to Ireland, and that it 
lasted all his time. On Palm Sunday,’ says the same writer, 
‘which was on April 9, 1516, Ralph @Utord died, whore 
death was very much lamented by his wife and family; but 
the loyal subjects of Ireland rejoiced at it, and both the clergy 
and laity for joy celebrated a solemn feast at Easter. Upon 
his death the floods ceased, and the air again grew wholesome, 
and the common people thanked God for it.’ 
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CHAPTER VT. 


FROM THE YEAR 1316 TO THE ACCESSION OF ITENRY VII. 


Tre Crown did nothing for Ireland. Torn by intestine 
quarrels, and denied a just government, the colony grew 
yearly weaker. Many of the settlers found their position 
intolerable, and, in spite of severe ordinances, absenteeism 
constantly increased. In 1361 Edward summoned to West- 
minster no less than sixty-three non-resident landowners, 
including the heads of several great abbeys, who derived 
revenues from Ireland and gave nothing in return. They 
were ordered to provide an army suitable for the King’s son 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence and Earl of Ulster by marriage, 
who proceeded to Ireland as Viceroy. He was accompanied 
by his wife, but failed, as D’Ufford had done, to obtain any 
profit from her lordship of Ulster, and was scarcely successful 
even against the clans near Dublin. The O'Brrnes and 
O'Tooles cut off many of his English soldiers, and the Duke 
was obliged to seek aid from the more experienced colonists. 
Like many governors who have come to Ireland with great 
pretensions, Lionel found his position most humiliating, and 
he spent a great part of his time in England, His authority 
was delegated to deputies, and the feuds between English by 
Islood and English by birth ran higher than ever. In 1367 
he returned and summoned a Parliament, whose enactments 
gave legal sunctiun to the fact that the King was no longer 
lord of more than a comparatively small portion of Ireland. 
The statute of Kilkenny contains a great many rather 
heterogeneous rules, What makes it of such great import- 
ance is its formal recognition of the existence of an English 
Pale, and of a hostile Trish peaple outside ir, The word 
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Pale may not have been in use for a century later, but the 
thing was fully established. 

The Parlianent of Kilkenny did not, however, confine 
its attention to the narrow limits of the ‘ four obedient shires.’ 
The distinction between Enylish and Irish land was conceded, 
but it was still hoped that most of the shireland would be 
preserved to Enylish law. The sheriffs or seneschals of ten 
counties or liberties, comprising all Leinster, except the 
modern King's and Queen's Counties, as well as Tipperary 
aud Waterford, were required to produce their accounts at 
Dublin; but those of Connaught. Kerry, Cork, and Limerick 
were excused on account of distance, and were required only 
to attend commissioners of the exchequer when they came to 
their bailiwicks, and to render an account to them, Ulster, 
the Duchess of Clarence’s patrimony, is not even: mentioned 
by her husband's Parliament. Of the composition of thit 
assembly we have no record, but it was attended by the Arch- 
hishops of Dublin. Cashel, and Tuam. and by the Bishops 
of Waterford and Lismore, Nillaloe, Ossory, Leiyhlin. and 
Cloyne. The Archbishops of Cashel and Tuam and the Bi-hep 
of Nillaloe were Irishinen ; the rest were of English race, and 
some of them born in England. 

The statute begins by reciting that for a long time after 
the conquest the English in Ireland spoke English, and in 
veneral behaved like Englishmen ; but that of late years many 
had fallen away and adopted the Irish languaye and habits, 
whereby the King’s authority and the English interest were 
depressed. and the Irish enemy ‘ against reason ‘exalted. In 
order to remedy this marriage, fosterage, gnssipred, and 
even concubinage with the Trish was declared high treasen, 
Supplying horses and armour to Irishmen at any time was 
visited with like pemuties, and so was firnizhing them with 
provisions in time of war. Englishmen and even Lrishmen 
living among the English were to speak Enylish, to bear 
Enuylish names only, and to ride and dress in the English 
fashion, on pain of forfeiture until they should submit and find 
seeurity. Ef they Juul no lands they might lie in prison till 
seeurity was forthcoming. Special penalties were provided for 
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offenders who had 100/. a year in land. The English born in 
Treland and in England were to be in all respects equal, and 
were not to call each other English hobbe or Irish dog, on pain 
of a year’s imprisonment and a fine at the King’s pleasure, 
War with the [rish was inculeated as a solemn duty, and the 
practice of buying off invasions was condemned. The endl 
aimed at was that [rish enemies should be finally destroved. 
and many minute rules were made for arming the colony pro- 
perly. The rode Trish game of hurling was discountenanced, 
and the borderers were enjoined to make themselves fit: for 
constant war by practising such gentlemanlike sports as 
archery and Jance-play. Daprisonment and fine were to follow 
a neglect of these precepts. Provision was made to prevent 
the Irish from forestalling the markets by establishing fairs 
of their own, and from grazing their cattle in the settled dis- 
tricts. Very severe reyulations were made against Irish 
hangers-un—pipers to wit, story-tellers. babblers, and rhymers, 
all of whom acted habitually as spies. The keeping of kerne 
and idlemen, armed or unarmed, at the expense of other 
people, was sternly forbidden, and qualified as open robbery. 
[t became, nevertheless, the greatest and commonest of all 
abuses. Private war among the English was to be punished 
as high treason, and so was the common practice of enticing 
friendly Irishinen to acts of violence. 

The rights and privilegrs of Holy Church were jealously 
guarded by the Parliament of Kilkenny. Persons excom- 
municated for infringing her franchises were to be imprisoned 
by the civil power until restitution was made. Tithes were 
specially protected, and the excommunicated were not to be 
countenanced by King or people. But the distinction between 
the hostile races was maintained in matters ecclesiastical. 
No Irishman was to le admitted by provision, collation, or 
presentation among the English. Such preferments were 
declared void, and the next presentation was to lapse to the 
Crown. Religious houses situated among the English were 
strictly forbidden to receive Trishmen, but Englishmen by 
birth and by blood were given equal rights. The Trish 
prelites present probably found no diffienlry in aceepting 
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these principles, for they might, and did, retaliate by refusing 
to receive Enylish clerks in [rish districts. ‘The Archbishops 
and Bishops assembled at Kilkenny lent a special sanction to 
the statute by agreeing to excommunicate all who broke it, 
and they declared such offenders duly excommunicated in 
advance. 

Sir John Davies, with less than his usual accuracy. has 
declared that ‘the execution of these laws, together with the 
presence of the Ning’s son, made a notable alteration ino the 
state and manners of the people within the space of seven 
years, Which was the term of this prince's lieutenaney. Now, 
the Starure of Kilkenny was not passed till 1507. and Lionel 
diedin 130s. ‘The Aer ot Heney LL, on which Davies chietly 
founded his statement. savs the land continued in’ prosperity 
and hunour while the Nilkenny laws were exeeuted, and fell 
to ruin and desolation upon their falling into abeyanee, But 
the annalists tell a different story, and it is not easy to say 
What those fat vears were. In 1370, only three years atter 
the passing of the much vaunted statute, the Earl of Desmond 
and others were taken prisoners by the O'Briens and Mac- 
namaras, and the deputy, Sir William de Windsor, was 
obliged to leave the O'Tooles unchastised in order to hurry 
to the defence of Munster. Newcastle, within a day's ride 
from Dublin, was taken and dismantled, The judges could 
not get as tar as Carlow. In 1577 the O'Parrells gained a 
great advantage over the English of Meath. The general 
result of the fighting during the ten years which followed the 
Parliament of Kilkenny was that the Irish retained possession 
of at least all which they had previously won. What the 
statute really did was to separate the two races more com- 
pletely. 

Edward IT]. repeated his grandfather's mistake, and drew 
away many of the colonists to his Scotch and Continental 
wars. An Anvlo-Irish contingent fought at Halidon Hill, 
and it was while making preparations for that campaiyn 
that the Earl of Ulster lost his life. Ireland was also well 
represented at Creev, and many brave men fell victims to 
disease at Calais. The Vieerovs sent over from time to time 
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seem to have been regurded as licensed oppressors, and 
it is recorded of many that they left Dublin without paying 
their debts. Sir Thomas Rokeby, who was Deputy in 1349 
and 1356, is praised by the contemporary chronicler Pem- 
bridge for beating the Trish well, and for paying his way 
honestly. ‘Lowill’ he said, ‘use wooden cups and platters, 
hut give gold and silver for my food and clothes, and for the 
men in my pay.’ That this golden saving, as Davies calls it, 
should have been thought worth recording shows what the 
yeneral practice was. The three great pestilences which 
ravaged Enyland ran their course in Ireland also. It was 
to the first of these visitations thar the annalist Clyn sue- 
enmbed.  * DT have. he records, ‘well weighed what I have 
written, as befits a man who dwells amony the dead in daily 
expectation of death; and lest the writer should perish with 
the writing, and the work with the workman, I leave parch- 
ment for a continuation, if by chance uny of the race of 
Adam should escape this plague and resume my unfinished 
task” On the whole. the reign of Edward III, must be 
revarded as one of the most disastrous in the annals of the 
English in Ireland, 

The reign of Richard II. is mainly remarkable for the 
King's two visits to Ireland. But that step was not taken 
until many others had failed. James Butler, third Earl of 
Ormonde, was Viceroy when the old King died. He continued 
in office, and held a Parliament at Castle Dermot, whose 
deliberations were interrupted by an invasion of Leinster on 
the western side. The O’Briens were bought off with 100 
marks, but there were only nine in the treasury. and the residue 
was supplied by individuals who gave horses, a bed, or mode- 
rate sums of money. Ormonde resigned an office which there 
was no means of supporting properly, and the Earl of Kil- 
dare refused the post. In 1380 Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, who claimed Ulster through his wife Philippa, the 
daughter of Duke Lionel, agreed to aceept the burden for 
three years. He covenanted for 20.000 marks and for abso- 
Jute control over the revenue of Treland. ‘The Lrish searecly 
ventured tooppese him epenty s aiel he recovered Athlone, 
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built a bridge at Coleraine, put down rebels in southern 
Leinster, and might have extended his power still further had 
he not died of a chill, caught in fording a river near Cork. 
Ormonde and Desmond refused to accept the vacant govern- 
ment, and the Irish continued to enlarge their borders, In 
1385 Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, the King’s favourite 
and yrandson of Ralph d’Ufford and the Countess of Ulster, 
Was appointed Viceroy for life, and created first Marquis of 
Dublin, and then Duke of Ireland. All the attributes of 
revalty, such as the right to coin money and issue writs in 
his own name, were conferred on him, and he undertook to 
pay the Ning 5.000 marks a year, which the kuter agreed to 
remit until the conquest of Ireland was complete. De Vere 
did not visit Ireland ; but the government was carried on in 
his name for some years, during which the culony grew 
weaker and weaker. Nor did his disgrace make any more 
difference than his appointment had dune. Limerick and 
Cork could scarcely defend themselves. Waterford was 
harassed by the Le Poers and their Irish allies. Towns in 
Kildare were burned, and the English Bishop of Leighlin 
was unable to approach his diocese. Galway threw olf its 
allegiance, and songht the protection of MacWilliam, In 
1591 the Earl of Ormonde was again persuaded to undertake 
the government with a salary of 3,000 marks; but he could 
do little more than temporise. Payments to the Irish were 
frequent, and as they constantly advanced the dispossessed 
settlers carried the story of their woes to England. l’rocla- 
mations against nbsentees were of small effect, and at last the 
King determined to go himself. He landed at Waterford on 
October 2, 1594, with 4.000 men at arms and 50.000 archers. 
As soon as Art MaecMurrongh, whom the Leinster [Trish 
accepted as their king, heard of Richard's arrival, he attacked 
New Ross. ‘burned its houses and castles, and carried away 
gold, silver, and hostages.’ 

Richard II.’s army, angmented as it was by the torces 
of the colony, was the largest seen in Ireland during the 
middle aves, and las hardly been exceeded in modern times, 
William ILL. had about 56.1000 at the Boyne. Nothing was 
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performed worthy of so great a host or of the King’s presence. 
One division of the royal army was defeated with great loss 
by the O'Connors of Offaly, and another by the O’Carrolls. 
Richard saw that his troops were unfit for war in bogs and 
mountains, and could not but contess that the natives had 
many just causes of complaint. He adopted a conciliatory 
policy. and induced (Neill, OConnor, MacMurrough, and 
(Brien, as representatives of the four royal Irish races, to do 
homage and to receive the honour of knighthood at his hands. 
These four. and a great number of other chiefs, bound them- 
selves to the King by indenture ; but no money was actually 
paid. and for all) practical purposes Caligula’s shells were 
x 
wright to say that Richard was not fit for empire. since he 
had been unable to subdue his rebellions subjects of Lreland, 
He remained nine months in the island, and left the govern- 


quite as good a badye of conquest, ‘The German princes had 


ment to Roger Mortimer, Earl ot’ March, heir-presumptive to 
the Crown, and claiming to be Earl of Ulster in right of’ his 
mother, the only child of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 

Besides the earldom of Ulster, Mortimer claimed enormous 
estates all over Ireland, but possession had been completely 
divorced from feudal ownership. He attacked the Wicklow 
cluns, but was defeated with loss. In 1303 he made a final 
attempt to recover some portion of his Leinster inheritance, 
but was defeated and slain in Carlow by the O’Tooles, 
O'Nolans, and Kavanaghs. In the following year Richard 
again visited Ireland in person. His army was nearly as 
large as on the first occasion, and vast quantities of stores 
had been collected. The Crown jewels were carried with the 
King, as was a yet more precious flask of oil which had 
been transmitted straight from heaven to Archbishop Becket 
while praying at the shrine of Columba. But neither arms, 
nor gems, nor even the sacred chrism had any effect upon 
Art MaecMurrough. The King again landed at Waterford, 
and atter a few days’ rest moved forward to meet the redoubt- 
able Lrishman, who was posted in a wood with 3.000 men. 
An open space having been secured by burning houses and 
villages, Richard knighted vonng Henry of Lancaster, the 
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future victor of Agincourt, and ordered a large number of 
labourers to fell the wood which sheltered the enemy. Aided 
by the ground, MacMurrongh held the royal army in check 
for eleven days, The communications were cut, and the men 
at arms had nothing but green vats for their horses. Ir was 
early in July; but the weather was wet, and the whole army 
suffered from expusure and hunger. A convey which arrived 
at Wiatertord rather added to the disaster. * Soldiers.” says a 
contemporary chronicler, * rushed into the sen as if it were 
straw. Cusks were broached. and more than 1000 at a time 
were seen drunk with the Spanish wine. Abendoning the 
hope of attacking the Kavanwhs in their thetniesses. Richard 
taade his way to Dublin, the Earl of Gloucester having tailed 
te treat with MaeMurrouyh. 

Toe Leinster chieftain had married an Anslo-Nermian 
heiress, and through her elaimed the barony of Narragh in 
Kildare. He demanded to be put in full possession of’ his 
wife’s lands, and to be left unmolested to enjoy his chiefry. 
Orherwise he refused to come to any terms with the King. 
Richard threatened, but his Irish plans were interrupted by 
the news that Henry of Lancaster had lauded in England. 
Ife lingered for some weeks in Ireland, and that delay was 
fatal to him. He reached Milford only to find that he had 
no longer a party, and thus Art MaeMurrough may be said 
to have crowned the House of Lancaster. The Irish chief 
continued irreconcilable, and defied the Government until 
his death in 1417. 

With a bad title and an insecure throne Henry LV. could 


not be expected to pay much attention to Ireland. The » 


strenyth of the colony continued to decline during his reign. 
He mide his second son, Thomas, Viceroy, but «a child in his 
tweltth year wis not the sort of governor required. The 
treasury was einpty, and the young prince's council had soon 
to announce that he had pawned his plate. and that not 
another penny could be borrowed. The soldiers lad deserted, 
the household were about to disperse, and the country was so 
much impoverished that relief could scarcely be hoped. for. 
The settlement was only preserved by paying black mail to 
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the Irish. The towns defended themselves us they best could, 
and sometimes showed considerable martial enterprise. Thus 
Waterford was several times attacked by the O'Driscolls, a 
piratical clan in West Cork, who habitually allied themselves 
with the Le Poers. In 1413 the citizens assumed the 
offensive, and armed a ship, in which the mayor and_ bailiffs 
with a strong band sniled to Baltimore, where they arrived on 
Christmas Day. A messenger was sent to say that the Mayor 
of Waterford had brought a caryo of wine, and admission was 
thus gained to the chiet’s hall. ‘The Mayor.’ we are told, 
‘took up to dance O'Driscoll and his son, the prier of the 
Friary, ODrixcoll’s three brethren. his unele., and his wife, 
and having them in their dance, the Mayor commanded every 
of his men to held fast the said persons; and so, after siny- 
ing a carol, came away bringing with them aboard the said 
ship the said O'Driscoll and his company, saying unto them 
they should go with him to Waterford to sing their carol and 
make merry that Christmas: and they being all aboard 
made sail presently, and arrived at Waterford, St. Stephen's 
day at night, where with great joy received they were with 
lights.’ 

This exploit seems to have tamed the O’Driscolls for a 
time, but they invaded Waterford in 1152 and 1461. On the 
first occasion the citizens had the worst, but on the second 
they gained the victory, and took the chief with six of his 
sons.! 

In the first year of his reign Henry V. made the famous 
Sir John Talbot Viceroy. He was entitled to lands in West- 
mvath in right of his wife, and the lordship of Wexford had 
devolved upon his elder brother. He adopted the plan by 
which Bellingham and Sidney afterwards reconquered thie 
yreater part of Ireland. The array of the counties was called 
out under heavy penalties, and Talbot remained six days in 
Leix, which he so ravaged as to bring O'More to his senses. 
The bridge of Athy, which had been of use to none but the 


' The quarrels of Waterford with the O'Dri-colls are givenin the Calendar 
wt Carew MNd., Miscellaneous volo po ATO. Sinith refers toa Mas, in Trinity 
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assailants of the Pale, was rebuilt and fortified, so that the 
cattle of loyal people might graze in satiety, which they had 
not done for thirty years. Passes were cut in the woorls 
bordering on the settled districts, and there seemed some hope 
fur the shrunken and shattered colony. But Talbot's salary 
of 4,000 marks fell into arrear, and his unpaid soldiers 
became a worse scourge than the Irish had been. The Vice- 
roy and his brother, the Archbishop of Dublin, were constantly 
at daggers drawn with the White Earl of Ormonde. and the 
feud continued nearly till the Earls dearth in 1150. [t was, 
however, due both te Sir John Talbot and to Ormonde. his 
antagonist, thar the Drish were keptoat bay. Shakespeare's 
hero was the bugbear with which Freneh mothers «quieted 
naughty children, and he was no less feared in Ireland, 
With the colonists he was not popular, because the Crown 
refused him the means of paying his debts, and Trish writers 
stivimatise him as the worst man who had appexred in the 
world since the time of Herod, 

‘France, says Sir John Davies, ‘was a fairer mark 
to shoot at than Ireland, and could better reward the con- 
queror. The latter part of bis statement is questionable, 
but such was the view taken by the kings of England from 
tlenry II. to Henry VI1. Thomas Butler, Prior of Kil- 
mainham, who ought to have been enyayed in the defence 
of the Pale, took 1,500 men to help Henry V. at the sieve 
of Rouen in 1418. The contemporary chronicler, Robert 
tediman, says they did excellent service with very sharp 
darts and cross-bows. Trained in the irregular warfare of 
Ireland, they easily outran the Frenchmen, to whom they 
showed extraordinary animosity, but were less honourably 
distinguished by their practice of kidnapping children and 
selling them as slaves to the Enyli-b. James, Earl of 
Ormonde and Wiltshire. also raised troops in Lreland for 
foreign service, and it is probable that many other contin- 
gents were furnished of which no record has been preserved. 
These forces consisted of Anglo-Irish, or at least of Lrishmen 
settled in obedient districts, and their absence from home 
must have had a constant tendency to weaken the colony. 
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In 1449 Richard of York visited Ireland as Viceroy. Ile 
accepted the office for ten years, in considerntion of -f,000 
marks for the first, and 2.000. for each succeeding year, and 
of the whole local revenue. Richard was Earl of Ulster, but. 
he preferred conciliation to any attempt at re-conquest, and 
was, consequently, able to command the services of many 
Irish clans, including Mayennis, MucArtane, MacMahon, and 
O'Reilly. The O'Byrnes were put down with the help of the 
Northern chiefs, O'Neill himself sent presents to the Duke, 
aud most of the central districts became tributary. The 
Anglo-Normans of Munster. who had partially degenerated, 
renewed their allegiance. and it was generally supposed that 
the task of making [reland English would at last be accom- 
plished. The Viceroy’s son George, the * false, Heetiny, per- 


jured Clarence, of later years, was born in Dublin, and his 


sponsors were Ormonde and Desmond, But very soon the 
fuir prospect was clouded. The stipulated salary was not paid. 
The Irish discovered that Richard had no greater force than 
his predecessors, and the MacGeohegans, who had submitted, 
openly defied his power, He left Ireland suddenly in the 
autumn of 1 £50, and did not return for nine years. 

Richard had not done much to increase the King’s power 
in Ireland, but he created a Yorkist party there. At the 
time he was accused of prompting Cade’s rebellion, and Jack 
himself was said to be a native of Ireland. The fact that both 
Simnel and Warbeck afterwards found their best support 
among the Anylo-Irish seems to show that the Kildare and 
Desmond partisans were already familiar with the notion of 
a Yorkist pretender. It is very probable that the adherents 
of the White Rose saw their opportunity in the fact that the 
Earldom of Ulster belonged to their chief, and Cade must 
have had an object in calling himself Mortimer. All this is 
plausible conjecture ; but about the significance of Richard's 
second viceroyalty there can be no reasonable doubt. In 
1459. after Salisbury’s defeat at Blore Heath, the Duke of 
York was forced to fly, and he took refuge in Ireland, where 
he seized the government in spite of the Coventry Parliament. 
The local independence of Lreland was now for the first. time 
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seriously attempted. Richard held a Parliament, which CUAP, 
acknowledged the Enylish Crown while repudiating the ———— 
Envlish Legislature and the English Courts of Law. The 

Duke of York's person was declared inviolable, and rebellion 

wwainst him was made high treason. The roval privilege of 
coining money was also given to him. William Overy. a 

squire of the Earl of Ormonde, who was already acknowledged 

as head of the Irish Lancastrians, attempted to arrest the 

Duke as an attainted traitor and rebel: but he was seized. 

tried before Richard himself. and hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, After the victory of his friends at) Northampton 

the Duke returnel to England. He teok with Tite a eon 
siderable body of Anglo-[rish partisans, and tie comitred 

the vovernment to the Earl of Kildare. 

Richard of York fell at Sandal Hill, but the popularity Tie Yerk 
which he had gained in Ireland descended to his son. Inthe (ui. 
bloody battle of Towton the Hower of the Anglo-lrish Lan- {Ufa 
castrims fell, and their leader, the Earl of Ormonde. was 
taken and beheaded. His house suttered an eclipse from 
which it was destined to emerge with greater brilliancy than 
ever, and the rival family of Kildare became for a time 
supreme in the Pale. The native Irish everywhere advanced, 
and English law rapidly shrunk within the narrowest limits. 

A Parliament, held by the Earl of Desmond in 1465, enacted 
that every Irishman dwelling among the English in Dublin. 
Meath, Louth. and Kildare, should dress in the English 
fashion, shave his moustache, take the oath of allegiance 
within a year, and assume as a surname the naine of a town, 
of a colour, or of a trade. In the Parliament of 1480, held by 
the Earl of Kildare, all trade between the Pale and the Irish 
was forbidden by Jaw. The Parliament of Drogheda in 1168 
had alrendy passed an Act which declared that the castle of 
Ballymore Eustace. ‘lying between the counties of Dublin 
and Kildare, among the O'Brrnes and 0'Tooles, Irish enemies,’ 
should be garrisoned hy Englishmen only. The Enstaces, it 
was explained, had given it in charge to ‘one Lawrence 
Q’Boyan. an Irishman both by father and mother, who by 
nature would discover the secrets of the Enylish.” Other 
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Acts to a similar effect might be cited, and it may be said 
that the main object of Edward IV.’s government in Ireland 
was to separate the two mces more completely. 

George, Duke of Clarence, was Viceroy from 1-461 to 1470, 
and again from 172 till his mysterious death in 1473. 
Though bern in Dublin, he never visited Ireland as a man, 
and the yovernment was administered by a succession of 
Deputies. The fate of one of these Deputies, Thomas, eihth 
Rarl of Desmond, deserves particular mention. John Tiptoft, 
Karl of Worcester, whose beautiful Latinity had moved Pope 
«Eneas Sylvius to tears, was entrusted with the government 
in LbG7, and he assembled a Parliament in whieh Desmend 
anil Kildare were attainted. Kildare escaped to England, 
and procured a reversil of the attainder, but Desmond was en- 
ticed to Drowheda, and there beheaded. The ostensible cause 
for this severity is declared by an unpublished statute to have 
leen ‘alliance, fosterage, and alterage with the Wing's Irish 
enemies, and furnishing them with horses, harness, and arms, 
and supporting them against the Ning’s loyal subjects.” ‘The 
Anylo-Irish tradition attributes it to the vengeance of Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville, whose marriage Desmond had opposed. 
According to Russell, he told Edward that Sir John Grey's 
widow was too mean a match for him, that he needed allies 
sorely, and that he had better cast her off and link himself 
with some powerful prince. By this account the Queen stole 
the royal signet, and transmitted a secret order for the Earl's 
death to Ireland. Three years later Worcester was taken 
and beheaded during the short Lancastrian restoration; and 
this quite disposes of Russell’s statement that King Edward 
‘struck his head from his neck to make satisfaction to the 
anyry ghost of Desmond.’ What is historically important in 
Desmond's execution is that it gave his successors an excuse 
for not attending Parliaments or entering walled towns. Their 
claim to legal exemption was not indeed allowed, but it may 
have had considerable effect on their conduct.' 

After the death of Clarence, Edward made his sons, 


'Tiesides these iu the Stature Heok many Irish Acts of Edward 1V.'s 
rein may be studied in Hardiman’s Statute af Aifkenny, 
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> George and Richard, Viceroys, and Richard III. conferred the © a 

"same office on his infant son Edward. ‘The government was ——— 

carried on by Deputies, and during the last twenty years of Ne 
the Yorkist dynasty almost all real power centred in the sae 
House of Kildare, It was the seventh Earl who established U1. ie 
the brotherhood of St. George for the defence of the Pale. bent 
The thirteen members of this fraternity were chosen from YS 
among the principal landowners of the four obedient shires, Butlers 

thus excluding the Butlers, who formed a small Pale of their -headewed, 

awn about Kilkenny. The brothers of St. George had rather 

more than 200 soldiers under them. who were paid out of 

tle roval revenue: and that constituted the entire standing 

army. The cities and towns maintained a precarious ex- 

istence by themselves. In the charter which Richard II]. 

granted to Galway it was specially declared that the Clanri- 

carde Burkes had no jurisdiction within the town which their 

ancestors had taken and fortified. An Act passed in 1185 

declares that various benefices in the diocese of Dublin were 

situated among the Irish, that English clerks could not serve 

the churches because they could not be understood or because 

they refused to reside, and that it was therefore necessary to 

collate Irish clerks; and power was given to the Archbishop 

to do so for two years. The statute of Kilkenny and the 

Acts subsidiary to it had had their natural effect. The 

English, in trying to become perfectly English, had shrunk 

almost to nothing; and the Irish, by being held always at 

arm's length, had become more Irish and less civilised than 


ever, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


THe history of the Irish Parliament in the middle ages 
corresponds pretty closely with that of England. ‘The iden 
of the three estates is phiinky visible as early as 120 b when 
John asked an aid from the archbishops, bishops. abbors, 
priors, archdeacons, and clerev. the earls, barons. justices. 
sheriffs. knights. citizens, buryesses. and freeholders of In- 
land, The Common Council of the King’s faithful of Ireland 
is afterwards often mentioned. and in 1223 Henry III. 
ordered his justiciary to convoke the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, priors, earls and barons, knights and freeholders, 
and the bailiffs of every county, and to read Magna Charta 
to them. 1254 has been fixed as the date at which two 
knights from each shire were regularly summoned to the 
English Parliament. In the confusion which followed, the 
precedent slept for a while, but in Simon de Montfort’s 
famous Parliament in 126 £ burgesses as well as knights had 
seats. The evidences of regular election in Ireland are scanty 
at this early period; but legislative enactments and pecn- 
niary aids were more than once made by the whole community 
of Ireland before the close of Henry III.’s reign. The germs 
of a Parliamentary constitution were not planted in purely 
Irish districts; Lut it is probable that ecclesiastics attenied 
Parliament even from them, and that the natives were thus 
in some degree represented. In 1254 the Ning called by name 
upon the Kings O'Donnell, O'Neill. O' Reilly.and O'Flynn, upon 
MacCarthy of Desmond. O'Brien of Thomond, O'Phelan of 
Decies, and fourteen other Celtic chiefs, to help him against 
the Seots. Tle confides in their love for him te furnish sneh 
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help, and promises them thanks; pointedly separating their 
ease from that of his lieges of [reJand.! 

Accepting 1295 as the date at which English Parliament- 
ary representation settled down into something like its modern 
shape, we find that the great Plantagenet was not unmindful 
of Ireland. In that same vear the justiciary Wogan issted 
writs to the prelates and nobles, and also to the sheriffs 
of Dublin, Louth, Wildare, Waterford, ‘Tipperary, Cork, 
Limerick, Kerry, Connaught, and Rescommon, and to the 
seneschals of the liberties of Meath, Wextord, Carlow, Nil- 
kenny. and Ulster, ‘The sheriffs and seneschals were ordered 
to proceecl te the eleetion of two wood and disereer Knights 
from exch county or liberty. who were to have fill power ta 
act for their districts. It does not appear that cities and 
horoughs were represented on this oceasion : but in 1500, 
Wogan being still justiciary, writs were directed to counties 
for the election of three or four members, and to cities and 
boroughs for the election of two or three. The King’s 
principal object was to get money for his Scotch war; and, 
with this view, Wogan visited Drogheda and other places 
and extorted benevolence before the Parliament met. A 
certain supremacy was not denied to the English Parliament, 
for in 1290 a vast number of petitions were made to the 
King in Parliament at Westminster. Among the petitioners 
was the Viceroy, John Sandford, Archbishop of Dublin, 
who begged the King to consider the state of Ireland, of 
which he had already advised him through Geoffrey de 
Joinville, a former Viceroy, who was sitting in Parliament 
with others of the King’s Council in Ireland. Edward I. 
answered that he was very busy. but thar he had the matrer 
much at heart, and that he would attend to it as soon as he 
eould.* 

Of the Parliament of 125 a particular record has for- 
tunately been preserved. Each sheritf was ordered to make 
his election in the full county court, and each seneschal in 
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the full court of the liberty, and they were to attend Parlia- 
ment in their proper persons—to verify the returns no 
doubt, The personal attendance of the sheriffs was required 
in England until 1406. The magnates who were summoned 
to Woyan's Parliament behaved as we might expect to find 
them behave. The Bishops of the South and East came. The 
Archbishop of Armagh and his suffrayans sent proctors with 
excuses for non-attendance. The Archbishop of Tuam and 
his suffragans neither came nor apolovised. The absence of 
Huo de Lacy, one of those elected by the county of Limerick, 
is particularly noted, whence we may inter that the other 
shires and liberties were duly represented. Richard. Earl of 
Ulster, was present. This Parliament principally occupied 
itself with making regulations as to the treatment of the 
Irish, and in devising means for checking their inroads upon 
the colonised districts. The descendants of the first con- 
querors were already beyinning to adopt Celtic customs.' 
Under Edward I, Parliaments were frequent ; and writs 
are extant which show that he. as well as Edward IIT., in- 
tended them to be held annually. Cases occur of bishops, 
priors, and temporal peers being fined for non-attendance in 
this reign, and there is good reason to believe that those who 
were summoned to Parliament generally came. In 1511 
writs for a Parliament to be held at Kilkenny were issued by 
the justiciary Wogan to Richard, Earl of Ulster, and eighty- 
seven other men of name, to the prelates and ecclesiastical 
magnates, and to the sheriffs. The sheriffs were ordered to 
summon two knights from every county, and two citizens or 
burgesses from every city or borough, who were to have full 
power to act for their several communities in conjunction 
with the magnates, lay and clerical. Owing probably to the 
shape which Bruce's invasion gave to the English colony, the 
Parliaments of Edward III. are more strictly confined to the 
districts where the King had real as well as nominal authority. 
The murder of the last Earl of Ulster in 1555, and the con- 
version of the De Burehs into Irishmen, almost completed 


‘The record is printed from the Diack Book of Christ Church, in the 
Miserthiny of the Lrish Arelieederical Soctery, 
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the work of destruction which Bruce had only just failed to 
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Dublin and Cashel, the Bishops of Meath, Kildare, Lismore, 
Killaloe, Limerick, Emly, Cloyne, and Ferns, and the Abbots 
of St. Mary's and St. Thomas’s at Dublin were the only pre- 
lates summoned. The Earls of Kildare and Desmond and 
eivht knights were called up by name, Writs for the election 


of two knights were Issued to the sheriffs of the counties of 


Dublin. Carlow. Louth. Kildare. Waterford, Limerick. and 
Cork, and of the crosses of Meath, Kilkenny, Wexford, and 
Tipperary : and to the seneschials of the liberties of Kilkenny, 


Meath, Tipperary, and Wextord. Writs for the election of 


vitizens and buryesses were no longer directed to the sherit’s, 
bat the mayor and bailiits of Dublin. Drovheda, Cork, Water- 
ford, and Limerick. the severcign and bailitts of Kilkenny and 
Ross, and the provost and bailiffs of Clonmel and Wexford were 
ordered to return two members each. The sheriff of Kildare 
and the seneschal of the liberty of Kilkenny were told what 
individuals they were expected to sve elected. The House 
of Commons was then supposed to consist of twenty-eight 
knights and twenty-four citizens and burgesses; but the 
counties of Dublin and Carlow were ‘justly excused’ on 
account of the war, and the members for Drogheda, who 
omitted to come, were summoned before the Council under 
a penalty of L0J.' 

The famous Parliament which Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 
held at Kilkenny in 1367 was probably attended by repre- 
sentatives from a very limited district; for there were but 
forty members of the Honse of Commons in March 157-4, and 
of these four came from the county of Dublin. But in 
November 1374 the uumber was fifty-four; in 1577 it rose 
to sixty-two; and in 15380 and 1582 it was fifty-eight. We 
may, therefore, take the number of county and borough 
members at the cluse of the fourteenth century as about sixty. 
The counties generally represented were Dublin, Wildare, 
Carlow, Meath. Louth, Waterford, Cork, Limerick. and Wex- 
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ford, the liberties of Ulster, Meath, Tipperary, Kerry, and 
Kilkenny, and the crosses of Ulster, Tipperary, Kilkenny, and 
Kerry. The cities were Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, 
and Limerick, and the towns were Drogheda, Youghal, Ross. 
Wexford, Galway, and Athenry. Longford was a county in 
1377, but was not maintained as shire ground, Many Parlia- 
ments met during the fifteenth century, but their action was 
more and more confined to the district round Dublin, which 
about the middle of the century came to be called the Pale." 

1295 will probably be accepted as the date when English 
barons who had once sat in Parliament claimed an hereditary 
rivht to their writs of summons. It would seem that the origin 
of the [rish peerage, using the word in its modern sense, must 
he referred to a somewhat later date ; for eighty-seven persons, 
who were perhaps all tenants of the Crown, were summoned 
by nume to the Kilkenny Parliament in 1511. The subject 
is not of great historical importance, because the period of 
transition coincides with that in which the encroachments of 
the natives reduced feudal Ireland to its lowest estate. In 
the sixteenth century the title of baron was still popularly 
given to the heads of some families who had formerly been 
barons by tenure, but who had lost all Parliamentary rights. 
As in England, the knights of the shire had become the 
proper representatives of the gentry, and peerage grew to be 
the special creation of the Crown. In the Parliament of 
1560 there were twenty-three temporal peers, and of these 
eight had been created within the century. It will be safe 
to assume that the number of temporal peers sitting in the 
Irish Parliament at any time during the one hundred years 
preceding Elizabeth’s accession was well under thirty. 

The number of spiritual greatly exceeded the number of 
temporal peers. There were four archbishops from the first 
sending of the palls in 1151. If we take the vear 1500. after 
some unions had been effected and before the great quarrel 


' Lynch, ut supra; Lodge's Pryister; Wardiman’s Statute of Kilkenny, 

? The names of those summoned to the Parliament of 1311 are printed 
by Lynch, ebap. ii: the names of those who atended in LoiQare in Trsets 
Kelatina ta Ireland, vai. ii. Appendix UL. 
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between King and Pope, we find that there were twenty-six 
bishops in Ireland. Some of the more distant ones were 
perhaps never summoned to Parliament, and long betore the 
close of the fifteenth century we cannot double that many had 
evased to attend the shrunken legislature of the Pale. In 1205 
John, Bishop of Clontert, an Italian and the Pope's auncie, 
was fined for non-attendance ; and similar penalties were im- 
posed on Bishops of Ferns, Ossory, Cork, Ardtert, Limerick. 
Down, and Emly, during the reins of Edward EL. Rdward 


ILf., and Richard Lf. There were thirteen mitred Abbers of 


the Cistercian order, ten mitred Priors of Augustinian canons : 
aud the Grand Prior of Kilmatnham, who represented the 
wealth and importance of the proscribed Templars as well as 
of the Hospitallers, had always a seat in’ Parliament. The 
Prior of Kilmainham was -0 important a person that upon 
the suppression of the order of St. John, Henry VILL. made 
its last chief a peer. The Abbot of St. Mary's and the Prior 
of St. Thomas's were always summoned, but it is clear that 
in earlier divs all the initred heads of honses were considered 
real as well as nominal spiritual peers. The Prior of Athassel 
was tined for non-attendance in 1325, the Abbot of Owpey in 
1325, and the Abbot of Jerpoint in 1377. Much obscurity 
hangs over the mediwval House of Lords in Ireland; but it 
must generally have rested with the Viceroy whether the 
temporal or spiritual peers should be most numerous in any 
particular Purliament.' 

The existence of the clergy as a separate estute in Ireland 
is less clear than in England; but they had the right of 
taxing themselves, for in 1533 the Lords Spiritual were 
thanked by Henry VUTD. for granting him an annual 
twentieth of all their promotions, benetices, and possessiuns. 
Proctors of the clergy attended the Lower House, and when 
Henry VIIL. undertook his ecclesiastical innovations. ther 
claimed the right to veto bills. It was, however, easily shown 
that their consent had not formerly Leen held necessary ; 


' Cotton's Fasti: Mlemamts Misteiee Monastiqaes Lyneli, Chaps. iis, 
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and in 1537 an Act was passed declaring the proctors to 
be no members of Parliament. The preamble states that 
two proctors from each diocese had been usually summoned 
to attend Parliament; but that they had neither voice nor 
vote, and were only ‘counsellors and assistants upon such 
things of learning as should happen in controversy to declare 
their opinions, much like as the Convocation within the 
realmof England.’ Their pretensions to a veto were formally 
pronounced baseless, and it was declared ence for all that the 
assent or dissent of the proctors could have no effect on the 
action of Parliament.! 

The representative of the Ning in Treland was generally 
styled justiciar for a lony time after the first invasion. His 
powers were analogous to that of the great officer of State in 
England who had the same title, and who acted as regent 
during the frequent absences of the kings. The title of 
justiciar continued to be yiven to the Irish vicerovs long 
atter the Enylish justiciarship changed its character—that 
ix, about the close of Ifenry [IL.’s reign. The first person 
who had the title of Lord Lieutenant, if we except the early 
case of John de Courcy, appears to have been Lionel, Earl of 
Ulster and Duke of Clarence, who was sent to Ireland in 1361. 
Afterwards it became a common practice to make one of the 
royal family Lord Lieutenant, the duties being usually per- 
formed by a deputy. But the title of Lord Lieutenant, 
though considered higher than any other, was not confined 
to priuces. In time the title of Deputy was given to Gover- 
nors of Ireland, even when no Lord Lieutenant intervened 
between them and the King. Richard of York was the last 
Lord Lieutenant of roval blood who actually ruled at Dublin. 
After his time the real government was in the hands of the 
Earls of Kildare, who were Lords Deputy, with but brief 
intervals, from 1478 to 1526. During that period the title 
of Lord Lieutenant, but the title only, was enjoyed by 
Edward, Prince of Wales, by John de Ja Pole, Earl of 
Lincoln, by Jasper, Duke of Bedford. and by Henry VIII. 


‘Irish Statutes, 25 Wen, VIEL cape ty 
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before his accession to the Crown. In the meantime, the 
word justiciar, or Lord Justice, had come to mean a temporary 
substitute for the Deputy or Lieutenant. When a sovereign 
died, or when a viceroy suddenly left Ireland, it became the 
business of the Council to elect some one in his room. When 
giving leave to a governor to leave his post, the sovereign 
sometimes named the Lord Justice. Lord Capel, who was 
appointed in 1695, was the last chief governor who had the 
title of Deputy. Since the Revolution, the head of the Irish 
Governinent has always been a Lord Lieutenant, and during 
his absence one, or two, or three Lords Justices have been 
appointed by the Trish Privy Council.' 

' See the list of chief governors in Harris's Ware; Dorlase’s Ltrduction 
Wf Ireland: Lodge's Patentee Otkeers : atul Gilbert's Wrerays. 
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CHAPTER VOT. 
THE REIGN OF HENRY VEL 


IRELAND was destined to vive the victor of Bosworth much 
trouble, but his accession made little immediate difference 
to the Anglo-[rish communiry,  Nildare continued to aet 
as Chief Governor. and on the nomination of Jasper, Duke 
of Bedford, to the Lord Lientenanev. he was formally ap- 
pointed Deputy under him. His dbrether Thomas was 
allowed to retain the Grrear Seal. While thus leaving the 
administration of the island to the Yorkist Geraldines, Henry 
lost no time in restoring the rival House. which had suffered 
in defence of the Red Rose. Sir Thomas Butler was by 
Act of Parliunent at once restored in Ilood. became seventh 
Earl of Ormonde. and was taken into high favour. The 
practical leadership of the Lrish Butlers was, however, never 
held by him. and the disputes concerning it had no doubt 
great effect in consolidating Nildare’s power. 

John, sixth Earl of Ormonde, who never lived in Ireland, 
appointed as his deputy his cousin, Sir Edmund Butler. 
Earl John dving in Palestine, his brother Thomas succeeded 
him, and continued Sir Edmund in the custody of the Irish 
estates. Sir Edmund by will granted to his son Piers the 
same power as he had himself held, but it does not appear 
that this curious bequest was acknowledged either by the 
Earl of Ormonde or by the people of Kilkenny and Tipperary. 
Sir James Ormonde, as he is called, a bastard son of the fifth 
Earl, became the real chief of the Butlers, and is often called 
Earl by Irish writers ; the rules of legitimate descent being 
then very lightly regarded in [veland. Sir James received a 
regular commission from Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, as his 
deputy, supervisor, ‘and general aud special attorney” in 
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Kilkenny. Strong in the confidence of the rightful Earl and 
in the estimation of the people, Sir James became Kildare’s 
chief opponent; who to weaken him espoused the cause of 
Sir Piers, to whom he gave his daughter Lady Margaret in 
marriage, ‘ By that means and policy,’ says the ‘ Book of 
Howth,’ ‘the Earl of Wormond (ir. Sir James) was so occu- 
pied in his own country that he could not attend to do 
any damage to the Earl of Kildare nor any of his friends. 
And the chronicler Stanihurst, a Geraldine partisan, would 
have us believe that the successful career of Sir Piers was 
wholly due to the ‘singular wisdom’ of his wife. An emi- 
nent modern antiquary tells us that her thane still lives angen 
the peasantry of Kilkenny, while the Red Earl is forgetten : 
that she is remembered as Magheen, or little Margaret, and 
that she is the traditional castle-builder of the district." 

It has been generally stated that Henry, before he had 
nen a vearon the throne, heard that Nildare was plotting 
avainst him. From what happened later, it is likely that 
such a report would not have been without foundation. 
Perhaps there was some evidence of his complicity in Lord 
Lovel’s abortive insurrection, and it is highly probable that 
he was a party to the plot which the Duchess of Burgundy 
was hatching against the Ning of England? Except on the 
supposition that he had already been adinitted to the con- 
spirator’s confidence, it is hard to see how Kildare can have 
received Lambert Simnel and his promoter, a young and 
undistinguished priest, without hesitation or inquiry. There 
was no Lancastrian party in Dublin, and Henry's politic 
exhibition of the real Earl of Warwick had no effect upon 
men who were determined to accept the counterfeit. In 

' TTistory af St. Caniee, by Graves and Prim. especially pr, 18F and 195; 
also Mr. Graves's Dresenturnts, p. Ty Archdall’s Lodge's Peerage, art. 
* Monnt Garrett.’ 

2 It is hard to say whether the instructions for John Estrete, attributed 
by Mr. Gairdner to the very beginning of Henry's reign, are by him or by 
Richard IIT. Henry would hardly have promised to make Kildare Deputy 
for ten years on condition of his going to Court, and theallusions to Edward 
IV. are more likely to have been made by Tichard. -- Letters af Richard LL]. 


and Henry VIL,vol. i. yl. The three letters in the Appendix cannot be 
earlier than 118s. 
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common with almost every temporal grandee, the Archbishop 
of Dublin and the Bishops of Meath and Kildare espoused 
the pretender's cause; but Octavian, Archbishop of Armagh, 
a Florentine, and well informed, remained firm, and was 
supported by the Bishop of Clogher. Tlenry afterwards 
asked the Pope to excommunicate the prelates who had 
favoured the pretender, and it is remarkable that he mentions 
the Archbishop of Armagh as one of them. Among the 
temporal peers, Lord Howth had the sense to see that Henry 
would be victorious, and he kept him well informed of all 
that went on in Treland.' 

Simnel remained in Treland. aud published acts were 
done in his name as King until the arrival of Lincoln and 
Lovel, with Martin Swart, an experienced German leader, 
and 2.000 veterans of bis nation, sent by Margaret of 
Burgundy. Lambert was crowned in Christ Church with 
a diadem berrowed for the occasion from a statue of the 
Virgin, and was shown to the people borne aloft on the 
shoulders of Darey of Platten, the tallest man of his time 
details which bespeak the poverty of the country. A corona- 
tion sermon was preached by the Bishop of Meath.* 

Kildare ordered the citizens of Waterford to join him 
with all their forces, but the mayor, who was a Butler, tilled 
the town with the vassals of the House of Ormonde, and the 
clans depending on it, and returned for answer that they held 
all as traitors who had taken any part in the mock corona- 
tion. Kildare hanged the poor groom who had brought this 
message, an act of barbarity with which the Archbishop was 
much offended, and then repeated his summons. The herald, 
who bore the Geraldine arms on his tabard, was refused ad- 
mission to Waterford, and summoned the citizens from a lat, 
ordering them instantly to proclaim King Edward VI. on 
pain of being hanged at their own doors. With becoming 

* Writing to Murton or Fox, Octavian sis, 'l’rofano coronationis pueri 
in ibernia sceleri, me solo excepto, nullus obstitit manifeste.’ This bardly 
gives due credit tothe Bishop of Clogher.—Letters of Richard ITT, and 
Henry VIL, volo ipo 383. Heery’s letter to Plus Tis atop. ob ‘Arn 
chanensis’ must be a mistake en the Kinz’s part. 

= Lambert was erened May 2, LEST. 
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spirit the chief magistrate replied, that they would not give 
the Earl so much trouble, that they looked on all his parti- 
sans us traitors, and that they were ready to give him battle 
thirty miles away. Kilkenny, Clonmel, Callan, Fethard. and 
other towns followed the example of Watertord.! 

There was some division of opinion between the partisans 
of Simnel as to whether England should be immediately 
invaded, Two reasons in favour of this course prevailed over 
those for establishing a separate government in’ Erel:and. 
The country was too poor to suppert 2.000 German mer- 
venuries, and the Prish followers of Wildare. who cared little 
for either rose, promised themselves much pleasure from 
fighting and plundering im hated England. Accordingly. 
just a month after the mock coronation, Lambert and his 
friends left Dublin and landed at Foudray in Lancashire, 
Where they were juined by Sir Thomas Broughton and some 
of his tenants. ‘ But their snowball, in Bacon's phrase, ¢ did 
not gather as they went,’ and they advanced as far as Newark 
without materially increasing their force. The popularity 
which Henry had gained during his late stay at York, and 
the general pardon which he had given, went far to break up 
the Yorkist party in the North, ‘and it was an odious thing 
to Englishmen to have a King brought in to them upon the 
shoulders of Irish and Dutch.” At Stoke, the pretender’s 
motley host came into collision with the far more numerous 
roval army. The Germans fought well, and so did their 
few Euylish allies; ‘neither did the Irish fail in courage or 
tierceness, but being almost naked men, only armed with 
darts and skeans, it was rather an execution than a fight 
upon them.” At least £0000 of the psendo-Yorkists fell. 
including Martin Swart. the Earl of Lincoln, and Wildare’s 
brother, the Irish Chancellor, Thomas Firzgerald. Lord 
Lovel and Sir Thomas Broughton may have escaped for a 
time, but they were never heard of again. It appears from 
a passaye in the ‘Annals of Ulster, where Henry VII. is con- 
temptuously mentioned as ‘the son of a Welshman.’ that 


» Book of Howth, alias aceount in Coren (followed by Smith), iv. p. 175 
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the native Irish believed Simnel to be what he pretended to 
be—the last prince of the blood royal.' 

The lovalty of Waterford deserved special thanks. and 
Henry sent a letter to the mayor and citizens, in which he 
expressed his hearty gratitude. To show his perfect conti- 
deuce he commanded them to pursue and harass the Earl of 
Kildare and the citizens of Dublin, both by sea and land. 
The trade of the Trish capital was placed at their mercy, and 
they were exhorted not to desist from liostilities until ‘ our 
rebel, the Earl of Wildare’—whoe was also our Deputy— 
and his Dublin allies were broneht to due obedience, Kildare 
sent messengers to Enghind to make his peace, ancl the citi- 
zens of Dublin did likewise. ‘We were daunted,’ said the 
latter plausibly enough, * to see not only the chief governor, 
whom your Highness made ruler over us, to bend or bow to 
that idol whom they made us to obey, but also our Father of 
Dublin. and most of the clergy of the nation.” After some 
hesitation, Henry resolved to pardon all the Irish conspirators, 
and even allowed Rildare to remain in the office of Deptity. 
In return for their pardons the nobility were required to take 
the oath of allegiance; and to secure its proper administra- 
tion the King resolved to send a special commissioner to 
Ireland. Sir Richard Edgecombe, Controller of the Household, 
whom he had already employed on a diplomatic mission to 
Scotland, was the person chosen for this delicate duty.? 

Sir Richard sailed from Fowey with a squadron of four 
vessels containing 500 men; and having tried in vain among 
the Scilly Islands and in the Bristol Channel to surprise 
certain pirates who infested those seas, he reached Kinsale on 
the fifth day, where he again failed to apprehend a notable - 
pirate. Lord Barry Oge came on board to take the oath 
of allegiance. Edgecombe then landed, was met by Lord 
Courcy and the townsmen of Kinsale, received the keys of 
the town, and administered the oath to all persons of import- 


' Tacon ; Book ef Howth; O'Donovan’s four Masters, ad ann, 1485. The 
battle of Stoke was fousht June 16, 1487, 

2 Henry's letter to Waterford is in Smith's Waterford: the letter of the 
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ance. Having granted a royal pardon, he sailed for Water- 
ford, where he was lovally welcomed. Hearing that he lad 
brought a pardon for Kildare, the citizens reminded him that 
the Earl was their bitterest enemy. and begged to be exempted 
from any jurisdiction which he or any other trish Tord miht 
claim as Deputy. Sir Richard promised to advance the in- 
terests of Waterford at Court. and then went on te Dublin. 
Kildare kept the reval commissioner waiting for eight days. 
during part of which time he was entertained at Malahide. 
ly a dady of the Talbot fomily. At last the Parl came to 
Thomas Court with 200 horse. and sent the Bishop eth Meth 
tnd the Baron of Shine te eondact Sir Miehaed thither, On 
entering the room Edgecombe made ne lew te the Lerd 
D-pury. bur bluntly delivered the King’s letrers. Five days 
move Were given for the rest of the lords ty make an appear- 
ance, and Nildare retired to Maynooth to divest the letters 
and verbal messages. On the fourth day Sir Richard came 
by pressing invitation to Maynooth. and the Earl promised 
that he would do everything required of him; but he con- 
tinued to interpose delays in coming to any ollicial decision. 
Sharply reprimanded by the royal commissioner, the lords at 
lust agreed to take the oath of allegiance ; but refused to 
enter into recognisances for the forfeiture of their estates in 
case they should again lapse from their duty, plainly declaring 
that they would rather become Irishmen, every one of them. 
With an oath of allegiance Sir Richard was fain to be con- 
tent. and he drew one in very stringent form, Henry being 
specially described as the * natural and right-wise’ King of 
England. To prevent tricks, the host, upon which the oath 
was taken, was consecrated by Edgcombe’s own chaplain. The 
nobility present. and the principal ecclesiastical dignitaries 
ubont Dublin, were sworn or did homage, and particularly 
hound themselves to support and execute the censures of the 
Church, as pronounced by the Bull of Innocent VILL. upon 
those who should rebel against the King of England. In 
that instrument the Pope had declared his belief that the 
Crown belonged to Henry by inheritance. by conquest, and 
by election, independently of, and in addition to his claim in 
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right of Elizabeth of York. Among the commoners whom 
it was thought necessary to swear specially was Darcy of 
Platten, the tall man who had borne Lambert on his shoulders. 
The civie authorities of Dublin, Drogheda, and Trim, having 
been sworn before him in their own towns, Sir Richard 
embarked at Dalkey on the thirty-fourth day after his ar- 
rival at Kinsale. Of all Simnel’s partisans, Keating, Prior 
of Kilmainham, was the only one who did not receive a 
pardon," 

Kildare sent the Bishop of Meath to England to watch 
his interests, and Octavian also sent an ayent to procure for 
him the enstody of the Great Seal, The Primate complained 
that Nildare, despite his recent oath, had begun plotring 
mrainst him before Edgceombe had reached the English shore. 
*[ know,” he said. ‘for certain that if the said Earl of Iil- 
dare obtains the government of Ireland by royal authority. 
and has the Chancellor of Treland also at his back, that [have 
no hope of quiet in Ireland” Henry did not give the seal to 
the Archbishop, but he stmunoned all the Trish nobility te 
Court; and all obeved except Desmond and Fitzmaurice of 
Kerry, * My masters of Treland, said the Ning, when giving 
them audience, ‘you will crown apes at length.’ Afterwards 
at dinner he gave point to this remark by ordering Lambert 
Simnel to hand wine to those who had so lately crowned him 
King. * None would have taken the cup out of his hand, but 
bade the great devil of hell him take, before that ever they 
saw him.’ ‘ Bring me the cup if the wine be good,’ said the 
Lord of Howth, being a merry gentleman, ‘and I shall drink 
it off for the wine's sake, and mine own sake also, and for 
thee, as thou art, so I leave thee, a poor innocent.’ Henry 
kept the lords at Court long enough for them to feel the ex- 
pense burdensome, and then despatched them, making Lord 
Howth, who had alone remained loval. a present of 300. in 
gold, and the robe which he wore at the reception. Some 
of the others had expected little less than the axe for their 
reward,? 

' Sir Richarl Rascombe's vowace, in Harriss debe eared 
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The intluence of Kildare was not much shaken by his 
complicity in Simnel’s adventure, and it was not till 1-492 that 
he was deprived of the office of Deputy. [t was conferred 
on Walter Fitz-Simons, Archbishop of Dublin. About the 
sme time Rowlaud Fitz-Eustace, Baron of Portlester, the 
Karls uncle, who had been Lord Treasurer for thirty-eight 
years, was suddenly removed and threatened with a hostile 
inquiry into his accounts during the whole period. Sir 
James Ormonde, knighted by [eury in person, for his services 
against Lambert, was appointed in his reom. and another 
Butler was made Master of the Rolls. The quarrel between 
the two Hottees blazed ap fiercely; and Kildare, to reassert. 
his iutluence. stummoned ao great meeting af citizens on 
Oxmantown Coreen, 

The two factions came to blows, some lives Were lost, and 
Kildare attempted to seize the eity by a sudden movement. 
The gates were, however. shut in time; bur Slip Street, then 
outside the walls, was burned. The Geraldines wasted the 
Butler territory, and the Butlers in their turn ravaged Kil- 
dare and encamped in great force on the seuthern side of 
Dublin. A meeting of the two chiefs in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral was then arranged. A riot took place in the 
church, a Hight of arrows was discharged, and Sir James, 
suspecting treason, barred himself into the Chapter-house. 
The Earl came to the door with offers of pence, and a hole 
was cut in the timber through which the rivals might shake 
hands. Sir James hesitated to risk his hand, but Kildare 
settled the question by putting in his own. ‘The door was 
then opened, they embraced each other, and peace followed 
for a time. To make amends for the desecration of the 
church. the Pope ordered that the mayor should vo barefoot 
through the city on Corpus Christi dav. and this practice 
was continued till the Reformation, The door with the hole 
in it is still preserved, or was so until very lately.! 

‘Treland ut this time,’ says Ware. ‘was as it were a 
theatre or stage on which masked princes entered, though 


' The Keele ot Kildare: Warvis’s Dublin: Four Masters, ad ann. Lye, 
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soon after, their visors being taken off, they were expulsed 
the stage.’ Perkin Warbeck landed at Cork late in 1491, 
or early in 1492, and was entertained by John Walters, an 
eminent merchant and future mayor. The citizens from the 
beginning insisted on regarding him as a royal personage. 
first as a son of Clarence, afterwards as a bastard of Richard 
III., and finally as Richard, Duke of York, Edward TV.’s 
younger son. Having adopted the latter character, Perkin 
wrote letters, extant in Ware's time, in which he sought 
help from the Earls of Desmond and Kildare. The former 
at once espoused his cause; the latter, according to his own 
account, would have nothing ro do with ‘the French lads 
Desmond joined Perkin in soliciting the aid of James LV, 
of Scotland. and he remained for about a year at Cork, learn- 
ing English, but apparently without exciting any anxiety 
in England. Towards the close of 1192 he withdrew to 
France, where Charles VIII, received him as a prince, and 
where he was joined by disatfeeted Yorkists. Henry having 
made a successtul campaign in France. Perkin was dismissed 
and went to Flanders, where Margaret of Burgundy acknow- 
ledyved him as her nephew, and no deubt instructed him how 
to fill the part.' 

In LE93 the Archbishop of Dublin held a Parliament, 
Where many things were done unfavourable to the Geral- 
dine faction: and on August 12, John Walters and other 
accomplices of the pretender were summoned to surrender. 
The Archbishop shortly went over to England, where he 
made Henry clearly acquainted with the state of affairs in 
Ireland, and was followed by Kildare, who had an opportunity 
of telling his own story. In consequence of what he had 
learned, the King resolved to appoint a Deputy unconnected 
with any Irish party; and fixed upon Sir Edward Pornings, 
whom he had already emploved as envoy to the Archduke 
Philip, when remonstrating against the countenance given 
to Perkin in Flanders. While Archbishop Fitz-Simons was 
in England, Viscount Gormanston filled the office of Deputy, 


' Ware: Gairdners Lift of Miehard (ID: Letters of Richard 11D. and 
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and even ventured to summons a Parliament; but the Duke 
of Bedford having in the meantime resigned the lieutenancy, 
his substitute’s action was afterwards declared null and void. 

Poynings landed at Howth on October 15, 1494, with 
1,000 men. He was accompanied by Henry Dean, Bishop 
of Bangor and afterwards Archbishop ot’ Canterbury, as 
Chancellor, by Sir Hugh Conway as Treasurer, and by three 
other Englishmen appointed to the chief places in the three 
common law courts. Joining his forees with those uf Kildare 
and of Sir James Ormonde, Poynings immediately undertook 
an expedition to Ulster, with a view of chastising O'Donnell, 
who had lately been honourably received in Scotland, and 
was probably implicated in) Perkin’s project. | When the 
army reached OTLanlon’s county, Sir James Ormonde per- 
suaded the Deputy that Kildare was plotting with the Irish 
against his life. and some colour was given to the charge by 
the conduct of the Earl’s brother James, who seized Carlow 
Castle, mounted the Geraldine banner, and refused to 
surrender when summoned in the King’s name. Having 
with difficulty reduced Carlow, Poynings repaired to Drog- 
heda, where he held a Parliament, whose legislation was 
destined to have a momentous effect on Irish history. The 
invasion of Ulster was abandoned, and Bacon, with the 
experience of the next century, summarily disposes of it as 
‘a wild chase on the wild Irish.’ 

The Acts of this Parliament of 149t are numerous, many 
of them being intended to make the administration more 
directly dependent on the Crown. Thus, the judges and 
other high officials were made to hold at the King’s pleasure, 
instead of by patent as had been customary heretofore. It 
was made illegal for great men to retain free citizens and 
burgesses in their pay, or for anyone to make war without 
the governor's licence, or for anyone to stir up the Irish 
against the English. It was made unlawful to keep firearms 
without the Deputy’s licence. The Sratutes of Nilkenny 
were confirmed or re-enacted. with the exception of those 
against using the Trish Innguage and those obliging every 
subject to rile ina saddle, Family war cries, such as 
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‘ Butleraboo’ and ‘ Cromaboo,' were strictly prohibited. Coyne 
and livery were visited with severe penalties; but adranta- 
geous terms were fixed, upon which the King might obtain 
provisions for his soldiers. All Acts against papal provisions 
theretofore made, either in Englund or Ireland, were de- 
elared to be in full force, though the Government had no 
means whatever of preventing them, or of making other 
arrangements for the vast majority of [rish benefices.' 

The statutes known in after days as Poynings’ Acts 
were two in number. By the first it was enacted that no 
future Parliaments should be held in Lreland, ‘but at such 
season as the King’s Lieutenant and Council there first do 
certify the King under the wreat seal of that land (Lreland), 
the causes und considerations, and all such acts as them 
seemeth should pass in the seme Parliament.’ Should the 
King in Council approve them, then the Trish Parliament 
should be summoned under the vreat seal of England, and not 
otherwise. By the second Act it was provided that all public 
statutes ‘late made within the said realm of England” should 
bee in force in Ireland. The lawyers decided that this applied 
to all English Acts prior to the tenth vear of Henry VIT. 
And thus the dependence of the Irish Parliament on that of 
England was established in the fullest degree? 

Kildare was attainted by the Drogheda Parliament, the 
Act stating that he had provoked Irish enemies and English 
rebels to levy war against the King, that he had conspired 
with O'Hanlon to kill the Deputy, that he had caused his 
brother James to seize Carlow and hold it against the King, 
that he had used cowne and livery, and that he had conspired 
with the King of Scots and the Earl of Desmond for an 
invasion of Ireland. The Earl was arrested and sent to 
England, there to await Henry's own judgment on these 
and other matters. The chief of the southern Geraldines 
had in the meantime again given his adhesion to the cause 
of Perkin Warbeck.? 

' Trish Statutes, WO Heury VIL. Dee, 1, bed. 
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Less than three weeks after his disgraceful failure in 
Kent, Perkin was with Desmond in Munster. Eleven ships, 
of which some were Scotch, attacked Waterford from the 
river, while Desmond and his Irish allies with 2,100 men 
threatened the city from the southern side.  Poyninys 
marched ayainst the invaders in person; but the real work 
was done by the mayor and citizens, who damimed the stream 
called John’s River, so as to prevent Desmond from joining 
Perkin: while they battered the fleet with cannon planted 
on Reginald’s Tower. They made several sallies, killed their 
prisoners, and stuck their heads on stakes in the market- 


place. When the sive lind lasted) eleven days one of 


Perkin’s ships was sunk by the fire from the town, and the 
adventurer then fled previpitately, At least three vessels 
fell into the hands of the besieged or their allies, and the 
citizens followed Perkin to Cork, where his friends protected 
him. Afterwards he made his way to Scotland, where James 
IY. received him with the honours due to a prince, and yave 
him the hand of his cousin, Lady Catherine Gordon. James, 
who was of an ambitious and visionary turn of mind, may 
perhaps have thought it possible to restore the days of Bruce, 
and to conquer some part of Ireland for himself. Two suc- 
cessive O'Donnells acknowledged themselves his subjects, 
and with their help and that of sailors like the Bartons, 
Scotland might have disputed with England the possession 
of Northern Ireland at least. The elder Hugh O'Donnell, 
who died in 1505, was a inan of considerable ability, the 
annalists, with their usual magniloquence, styling him the 
‘ Augustus of the North of Europe;’ and with more truth 
asserting that he was the most powerful person in the North 
of Ireland.! 

Porvnings quitted Ireland in January 1496, leaving the 
government in the Bishop of Banyor’s hands. Inmportant as 
was the recent leyislation, it cannot be said that Henry had 
made any real change in the system of government. His 
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great idea, like that of his descendants, was to make Ireland 
pay her own expenses, and for that purpose he sent over two 
able officers, with instructions to overhaul the entire system 
of government, Plenty of zeal seems to have been shown, 
but the result was not encouraging. No year passed in Ire- 
land without some small war, and the established custom of 
hiring native mercenaries tended to prevent any improvement. 
Sir James Ormonde and other leaders found their account in 
constant disturbance, and expense always more than kept 
pace with revenne.! 

The accounts of Viee-Treasurer Hattecliffe, to whom Henry 
committed the control of Trish finance. seem to show that 
Poynings and others found a difficulty in obtaining the aid of 
subordinate officers. They hid, however, a resource which 
Elizabeth lacked, in the power of employing priests and 
friars. Thus we find a Franciscan of Dublin sent to spy out 
the manners of the people inhabiting the marches of the Pale, 
and again acting as a messenger between the Council in 
Dublin and the Deputy in the field. A canon named Jolin 
Staunton was sent to act as a spy ‘in Munster and elsewhere 
about the Earl of Desmond, Perkin Warbeck, and other 
rebels.” On another occasion a Carmelite was the means of 
communication between the Government and Sir James 
Ormonde, and it is probable that many more of the mes- 
sengers were clergymen, though the fact is not so mentioned.’ 

That there was no peace, and consequently no diminution 
of expense, is not to be altogether attributed to the rapacity 
of Sir James Ormonde and other leaders of kerne and gallow- 
glasses. The Geraldines took care that the country should be 
disturbed during the Earl's absence, as we find by the follow- 
ing significant entry :—‘ Two shillings to Philip Messanger 
for carrying the Lord Justice's letters directed to Richard 
Paynteneye of Carbury, Edward Dowdall of Slane, to the 
sovereign of Athboy, and others, ordering them to have sundry 
fires made on sundry mountains—viz. the mountains of Tara, 


' Letters of Richard ITT aud Heury VIET, vel, ii. pep. GA ane G7, 
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Lyons, Athboy, and Slane, to warn the King's lieges in case 
James, the Earl's son, and others the King’s Irish enemies, 
should bring o power to invade the English districts.’ 
Several other payments were made to the same messenger for 
services in connection with these Geraldine inroads, and 
Henry came gradually to think that Kildare did more harm 
asa prisoner than he could possibly do if he were at liberty. 
Whether the acconnt of the Earl's behaviour at Court, which 
has been copied from the ‘ Book of Howth’ into most histories, 
be true or not, there can be little doubt that Henry thought 
it better that he should rule all Ireland, than that he should 
have farther opportunities of showing that all Ireland could 
not rule him. The gravest charge ayainst him was that of 
conspiring with O'Hanlon to murder Povninys, and this was 
disposed of by the evidence of O'Hanlon. Prince Henry 
became titular Lord-Lieutenant, the attainder was reversed 
by the English Parliament, and Kildare received a commission 
as Lord Deputy under the King’s son. His first wife, Alison 
Eustace, is said to have died through the ayitation caused 
by his imprisonment, and he now added to his influence br 
marrying Elizabeth St. John, the King’s first cousin, Leaviny 
his son Gerald as a hostage at the English Court, he returned 
to Dublin as soon as possible, received the sword from Deane, 
successfully invaded the O’Briens and Macnarnaras, and was 
fully reconciled to the Archbishop of Armagh, The Great Seal 
was given to Fitzsimons, Archbishop of Dublin, a prelate 
who had the courage to tell Henry that a certain courtly 
orator flattered him too much. ‘Our father of Dublin,’ 
replied the King, ‘we minded to find the same fault our- 
selves.’ ! 

On July 20, 1497, Perkin Warbeck again made his ap- 
pearance at Cork. He got no help this time from Desmond, 
who had been pardoned, and who had perhaps made up his mind 
that the adventurer was an impostor. Sir James Ormonde was 
accused of favouring him. The citizens of Watertord at once 
gave Henry notice, and with four ships fitted out by them- 
selves gave chase to Perkin, who found no encouragement 
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in [reland, and lost no time in guing to join the Cornish 
mulcontents. Narrowly escaping capture at sea, he managed 
to raise a force of 6,000 or 7,000 men, besieged Exeter and 
Taunton unsuccessfully, and then ran away without striking 
a blow, and took sanctuary at Beaulieu in Hampshire. The 
inylorions close of his career is unconnected with Ireland. and 
he seems on this last occasion to have had no Irish allies. The 
citizens of Waterford received from the King a cap of main- 
tenance to be borne on certain occasions before the mayor, and 
the title of [rhe intuete, in which the city still glories. The 
sum of 1,000 marks which he had promised tor the capture of 
Perkin was not, strictly speaking, earned by the Watertord 
men; and their loval and. doubtless, very costly exertions, 
received no money recompense from the frugal King.! 

The modern historian, whese fortune it has been to clear 
up all doubts about Perkin Warheck, takes Lord Bacon to 
task for overrating the excellence of the pretender’s acting. 
But Bernard Andreas. the principal if not the only contem- 
porary writer, certainly gives one to understand that he 
played his part very plausibly. 

‘Carried to Ireland by a fair wind he suborned with his 
very cunning temptations a great part of the barbarians of 
that island. Por he unfolded and retold from his ready 
memory all the times of Edward LY,, and without book 
repeated the names of all his familiars and servants as he had 
been taught them from a bev. He habitually added circum- 
stances of time, place, and person, with which he very easily 
persuaded the levity of those men. And with the help of 
such figments the matter grew so important, that men of 
prudence and high nobility were induced to believe the same. 
What followed? Certain prophecies concerning lnm were 
seattered far and wide by false prophets. which completely 
blinded the mental perceptions of the common people.’ 

It must be admitted that Lord Bacon did not speak with- 
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out considerable authority. A contemporary French poem, 
which was probably also written by Bernard Andreas, gives 
a very unflattering account of Ireland as a cave of robbers, 
‘where is neither peace, love, nor concord, but only treasons 
and the foulest deeds.’ Such material help as the pretender 
received was entirely among the Anglo-[rish. The native 
annalists do not mention him, whereas Simnel is, at least by 
one writer, spoken of as an undoubted prince of the blood 
roval,! 

Sir James Ormonde, whose mother was an O'Brien, used 
the help of his Trish connections to oppress Sir Piers Butler, 
whom he imprisoned. but atterwards released at Desmond's 
request, ‘upon trust that he should have married the Earl's 
daughter” One of Wildare’s first acts after his) restoration 
was to summon Sir James to Dublin, and to proclaim hin 
outlaw on his refusal, But this scarcely lessened his power 
in the Butler country, and did not even prevent him from 
assuming the title of Earl of Ormonde. Driven to great 
straits, Sir Diers asserted that his rival had imprisoned him 
‘contrary to his oath and promise made upon the holy cross 
and other great relics... . and that the same Sir James, 
not pondering his said oath and promise, showed openly that 
wheresoever he would find me be would kill me.’ After this 
Sir James, for the second time, refused to appear before the 
King. The two Butlers met accidentally in the open field 
between Dunmore and Kilkenny, and after a short struyele 
Sir James was slain.? 

According to some accounts this encounter or murder, 
Whichever it may be thought, was caused by Lady Margaret 
Butler's complaint that she could yet no wine, though in 
delicate health. ‘Truly, Margaret,” he answered, ‘thou shalt 
have store of wine within this four aud twenty hours. or else 
thou shalt feed aloue on milk for me” One writer says that 
there were desperate odds against Sir Piers; and if this be 

' Four Veaters, with O' Donovan's notes, under 1485, The ‘Annals’ of 
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true, and considering the then state of Ireland, the guilt of 
murder can hardly attach to him. The death of Sir James 
was decidedly beneficial to Ireland, for it made peace between 
the Houses of Kildare and Ormonde.! 

In 1493 Kildare received a commission to hold a Parlia- 
ment which was not to last for more than six months. The 
first Act of this Parliament was to confirm the reversal of the 
Lord Deputy’s attainder, who by a singular anomaly thus 
exercized viceregal authority, notwithstanding the corrup- 
tion of his own blood; the last to attaint Lord Barrymore 
and John Waters for their dealings with Perkin Warbeck. 
Waters was caught, found guilty by a Westminster jury, and 
hanged at Tyburn, alonyside of the pretender. Lord Barry- 
more escaped arrest, but was murdered by his brother, the 
Archdeacon of Cork. WNildare visited and garrisoned Cork, 
forcing the chief inhabitants to take the oath of allegiance to 
Henry, and to give bonds for future good behaviour. Of the 
other -\cts passed, the most important was one for the dis- 
couragement of Irish habits and weapons. Henceforth 
dwellers within the Pale were enjoined to wear only English 
dress, and to wield only ‘English artillery,’ such as swords, 
bucklers, pavesses, bows, arrows, bills, crossbows, guns, or 
such hand weapons—darts and spears being prohibited; and 
they were to ride in saddles in the English fashion.? 

It was Kildare’s fortune not only to give trouble himself, 
but to be the progenitor of those who were to give trouble 
in future. The rebellion of his grandson Thomas Fitzgerald 
was to cause the eclipse of his house. The descendants of 
his daughter Alice were to be the chief disturbers of the 
Elizabethan monarchy in Ireland. She had married Con 
More O'Neill, who was naturalised by Act of Parliament, 
and this gave her futher a fair excuse for interfering in the 
affairs of Ulster. Con More had been treacherously killed 
by his brother Henry in 1493, and the murderer fought for 

' All the anthorities beariny on this event are collected in Graves’s St¢. 


Canice, pp. 193-198. 
* The Acts of this Parliament (supposed lost) are printed by Mr, Gilbert 


in his Facsimiles of Trish National Mos., vol. iit, from the English Patent 
Roils. Ware; Foer Masters 
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supremacy with his brother Donnell. Henry was at first 
successful, and Donnell, whom Lady Alice appears to have 
favoured, could only keep up a desultory opposition. In 
1497 # peace or truce was made, but in the following year 
Tirlough and Con, Lady Alice's two young sons, killed 
Henry in revenge for their father’s death, and invited Kil- 
dare to come himself into Ulster. Besides his grandsons, 


the Lord Deputy had the help of Donnell O'Neill, of 


Mayuire, of O'Donnell, and of most of the neighbouring 
clans against Uenry O'Neill's sons and partisans. Cannon 
were browzht ayainst Dungannon, which soon surrendered. 
Omagh was afterwards taken, and Donnell was established 
as chief of Tyrone, Firearms were perhaps first bromuht te 
Ireland in 1£33, when six muskets, considered a great rarity, 
were sent from Germany as a present to Kildare, and were 
borne by his guards more for show than for use. In 1157 
an O'Donnell was killed by a cannon or musket shot in a 
local broil, and in the following year Wildare brought ord- 
nance against Balrath Castle. In 11935, as we have seen, 
heavy guns were successfully used for the defence of Water- 
ford, and the mention of firearms in the Act of 1498 shows 
that their importance was quickly recognised. Cannon came 
in time to be the peculiar weapons of the King, their great 
expense putting them out of the reach of private combatants, 
und no doubt it was gunpowder that caused the downfull 
both of the feudal and of the tribal svstems.' 

In 1499 the Lord Deputy, who acted pretty much as 
if there were no King in England, made an excursion into 
Connaught, and garrisoned certain castles, About the same 
time Piers Butler was defeated in battle by the O'Briens, 
but the causes of neither quarrel have been handed down to 
us. Lt was the policy of the Anglo-Norman nobles in [reland 
to make themselves allies among the Trish, and in pursuance 
of this idea the Earl gave up his son Henry to be fostered 
by his lute ally, Hugh Roe O'Donnell, who came to visit him 
in the Pale, Nildare afterwards held a Parliannenr at Castle 


' Baer Maoters ane O Donovan's notes, under LIST, TIS. and dite, 
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Dermot; but its acts had no political significance, unless 
the punishment of certain nobles for not wearing Parliament- 
robes, and for not using saddles, be considered an exception. 

Donnell O'Neill and his nephews did not long remain at 
peace, and O’ Donnell, siding with the latter, expelled Donnell 
from Dungannon. Kildare ayvain invaded Tyrone, in con- 
junction with O'Donnell, and took Kinard Castle, which he 
handed over to his grandson Tirlungh ; but six weeks later 
it was retaken by Donnell O'Neill. For more than two years 
atter this no event of any importance is recorded; there were 
ceaseless wars among the Irish, but the Lord Deputy does not 
seem to have interfered with them. 

In 1503 Kildare visited England by the Ning’s orders, and 
remained there three months. Having licence from Henry 
to appoint a substitute, he selected his old antagonist the 
Archbishop of Dublin touct as Lord Justice in his absence. 
The Earl remained three months in) England, and was 
allowed to bring back his son Gerald, who had been a 
hostage for eight vears. Gerald. who was accompanied by 
his bride, Elizabeth Zouche, received his appointment as 
Lord Treasurer of Ireland a few months later.' 

In 1504 a quarrel arose between Kildare and Ulick 
MacWilliam Burke, Lord of Clanricarde, who bad married 
his daughter, Lady Eustacia, The only cause assigned by 
any of the authorities is, that MacWilliam ill-treated his 
wife. He had, however, seized the town of Galway, and 
that might be provocation enough fora Lord Deputy. Two 
great armies were collected —MacWilliam having the O'Briens 
and Macnamaras, the Connaught O’Connors, and the Mac- 
Briens, O’Kennedys, and O’Carrolls on his side. With the 
Deputy were a portion at least of the O’Neills, O'Donnell, 
MacDermot, Magennis, O'Connor Faly, O’Ferrall, MacMahon, 
O'Reilly, O'Hanlon, and some of the Mayo Burkes, the 
Mayor of Dublin, the Earl of Desmond, and the Lords 
Gurmanston, Slane, Delvin, Killeen, Dunsany, Trimleston, and 
Howth, Notwithstanding this formidable array of names, 
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Kildare’s army was far inferior to MacWilliam’s in point of 
numbers. Both bishops ard lawyers appeared at the council 
of war which preceded the battlu: Art O'Neill objecting 
to the former and OConnor Faly to the other. The one 
declared that the bishops’ duty was ‘to pray, to preach, and 
to make fair weather, and not to be privy to manslaughter ; 
and the other expressed yreat contempt for pen and ink and 
for ‘the weak and doubrful stomachs of learned men. * 1 
never, he said, *saw those that were learned ever give good 
counsel in matters of war, fur they were always doubting, 
and staying, and persuading, more in frivolous and uncertain 
Words than Ecror or Launeelots doings. Lord Gormiansten 
Was unwilling to risk so much without first knowing the 
King’s pleasure; but Lord Howth, as represented by the 
tumily chronicler, saw that good advice mivht come too late, 
oud that being in the field they must fight. He proposed 
that they should conquer or die, having first placed their 
sons in safety, so as to secure vengeance incase of defeat. 
This plan was frustrated by young Gerald’s refusal to retire. 
MacWilliam’s army made certain of victory, and spent the 
night drinking, playing cards, and arranging about the 
custody of prisoners. The battle took place at Knocktuagh 
or Knocktoe, now generally written Knockdoe, a hill near 
Clare Galway. Jildare is said to have reminded his follow- 
ers that the enemy, though very numerous, were ill-armed, 
many with one spear only and a knife, and ‘ without wisdom 
or good order, marching to battle as drunken as swine to 
atrough.’ When the fighting began ‘Great Darcey ’"—the 
man who had borne Lambert Simnel on his shoulders— 
appeared as one of the chief champions on the Deputy's side. 
Kildare gained a complete victory. The * Book of Howth’ 
represents the gentry of the Pale as sustaining the brunt of 
the battle, while the ‘Four Masters’ tell the story as if both 
armies consisted of aboriginal Irishmen only, According to 
the former authority, Lord Gormanston made the following 
speech to the Lord Deputy :—‘ We have dove one good 
work, and if we do the other we shill do well. We have for 
the most number killed our enemies. and if we do the like 
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with all the Irishmen that we have with us, it were a good 
deed.” 

Galway and Athenry were occupied without difficulty after 
the battle, and the Lord Deputy’s Irish allies withdrew to 
their own countries. The arduous task remained of persuad- 
ing Henry VII. that all had been done in his interest. 
Kildare sent his old antagonist the Archbishop of Dublin to 
Court, who performed his mission so well that the King 
professed himself quite satistied, and soon afterwards made 
his Deputy a Knight of the Garter. Perhaps Henry was 
not really deceived, but thought it good policy to make his 
vreat subject’s victories his own, Sixty years afterwards, 
when Sir Henry Sidney solicited a garter for another Earl of 
Nildare, he urged his suit in these words:—‘ King Henry 
VIL. made his grandfather, and wist full what he did when 
he did so; he enlarged the Pale, and enriched the same more 
than 10,000/. worth.’ ! 

Of the remaining vears of Henry VII's reign but little 
seems to be recorded, except that the chronic war amony the 
native tribes did not cease. Kildare held a Parliament in 15Us, 
in which a subsidy of 15. 4d. was granted out of every 
ploughland, whether lay or clerical. About the same time 
a party of the O'Neills took Carrickfergus Castle, and carried 
off the mayor. In 1509 Kildare again invaded Tyrone in 
the interests of his grandsons, and demolished Omagh. 
When the King died he was in full possession of the govern- 
ment, and without a rival in those parts of Ireland which 
were in any real sense subject to the English Crown.? 

It was the decided policy of Henry VII. to act in the 
spirit of the Statute of Kilkenny, and to separate the English 

' Sidney to Leicester, March 1, 1566,in the Jrish State Papers. The ac- 
count of the battle of Kmocktoe is wade up from Ware, Stanihurst, the Four 
Masters. aul the Jlouk ef Thorth, The Four Masters seem to have thought 
that the forces of the Pale were not engayed, aml O'Donovan rather coun- 
tenances them, but the clwaals of Leowgh Cé say Kildare mustered ‘all the 
foreigners and Irish of Leinster and of Northern Ireland,’ (Ad ana. 1501.) 
The details in the Look of Herth may not be all correct, theugh there ix 


nothing antecedently improbable in) Lord Goarnuaston’s traculent speech, 
? Trisa Stetates, 2) Hen, Vil: Letters and Layers of Heonvy VILL et 
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and Irish districts. The well-known name of the Pale, or 


the English Pale, seems to have come into general use about’ 


the close of the fifteenth century. A great number of ordi- 
nances remain to prove how necessary it was for the Englishry 
to bear arms, and the practice of fortifving the home district 
against the Irish became a subject of legal enactment at 
least as early as 1429. An Act of the Parliament of 1475 
declares that adyke had been made and kept up from Tallaght 
to Tassagard, at the sule cost of four baronies—Cvvlock, 
Balrothery, Castleknock, and Neweastle—and provision was 
made by statute for its future maintenance. This was an 
inner line for the detenee of Dublin only, but the Parlia- 
ment of Drogheda made a similar provision for the whole 
‘ale. It was enacted thet every inhabitant of the marches 
or inland borders of Dublin, Meath, Nildare, and Louth, 
should, under a penalty of 40s., make and maintain ‘a 
double ditch of six feet above ground, at one side, which 
meareth next unto Irishmen,’ the landlord forgiving a year's 
rent in consideration of this work. The legal provision was 
afterwards enforced by writs addressed to the sheriffs and 
justices, and the name of Pale was perhaps first given to 
the district so enclosed. The building of this Mahratta 
ditch may be considered to mark the lowest point reached 
by the English power in Ireland.' 


' The statutes referred to are printed in Hardiman's Statute of Xil- 
Kenny, See Gilbert's Viceroys, p. 459. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FROM THE ACCEssION OF HENRY VILL TO THE YEAR 1534. 


Hexry VILL. was proclaimed without opposition, and amid 
great rejoicings in all the principal towns, but his accession 
niide no immediate difference to Ireland. Kildare prepared 
to yo to the mew King, but the Council, who felt their help- 
lessness without him, chose him Lord Justice, and con- 
strained him to stay. His patent as Lord Deputy was nut 
long withheld, and other official men were for the time con- 
tinued in authority. The Earl was summoned to Court, but 
excused himself on the grounds that he could not be spared, 
wud, as the Council sustained him, the King made no objec- 
tion, Attended by the chief men of the Pale he invaded 
Munster, and, being joined by O'Donnell, penetrated into 
Desmond and took Castlemaine, as well as the so-called 
palace of the MacCarthies near Killarney. He met with 
scarcely any resistance, and seems to have had no higher 
object than plunder. Near Limerick, Kildare was joined by 
Desmond's eldest son with the main force of the southern 
Geraldines and the MacCarthies of Carbery and Muskerry. 
The Lord Deputy passed into Clare by a wooden bridge 
which the O'Briens hud erected near Castleconneli, and 
which be broke down behind him. Here he was met by 
Tirlough O’Brien, the chief's son, accompanied by the Mac- 
namaras and the Clanricarde Burkes. ‘The hostile armies 
bivouacked at such close quarters that they could hear each 
other talking at night. At daybreak Kildare retired along 
the right bank of the Shannon, and reached Limerick in 
safety with the bulk of his plunder. The Munster Geral- 
dines, with their Irish auxiliaries, marched in the van as 
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not being over trustworthy. In the rear, the post of honour 
in a retreat, were the O’Donnella and the men of the Pale. 
Such was the settlement of differences between Geraldines 
und De Burgos, which the chief governor had alleved as the 
main obstacle to his attendance upon his sovereign, It was 
indeed his interest to be always at war, for he bad obtained 
a& grant in tail of all such possessions as he conld recover 
from any rebelin Ireland.!| This method of paying a viceroy 
with letters of marque cost the Crown nothing, bunt the 
#reatest ingennity conld hardly have devised a plan more 
fatal to an unfortunate dependency. 

During the next vear Kildare kept pretty quiet, but was 
soon again in the field. Crossing the Shannon at Athlone 
he plundered and burned all before him to Roscommon, 
where he placed a garrison, and then prolonged his destroy- 
ing course to Boyle. Here he met O'Donnell, who came to 
him over the Curlew Mountains. This chief had lately made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and spent four months in London 
going and as many more on his return. He was well re- 
ceived by Henry VIITI., but we have unfortunately no details. 
In this same year Kildare invaded Ulster, took the castle of 
Belfast, and spoiled the land far and wide. In the following 
suminer he marched against Ely O'Carroll, but while water- 
ing his horse in a stream near his own castle of Kilkea he 
was shot by one of the O’Mores, and died soon afterwards.? 
His son Gerald was at once chosen Lord Justice by the 
Council, and the King continued him in authority? on the 
same terms, and with a simiiar grant of all lands he could 
recover from the rebels. 

The rival house of Ormonde was at this time depressed 
by the loss of its head without male issue, Early in 1515 
died Thomas, the seventh Earl, the only Irish peer whom 
Henry VIL. or Henry VIII. called to the Envlish Honse of 
Lords, who was reputed the richest subject of the Crown, and 


' See his patent of Nov. 8, 1510. Council of Treland to the Kinz, June 
3.1509. in Bremer: Four Masters; Annals of Langh t#. 

® Eurisuf Kildare. p. Gi: Ware: Fer Masters. Kildare died Sept. 3. 
i318 


see the grant in Breer, Dec, 2, 1515, and again, March 24, LOL6, 
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CHAR: is said to have left the enormous sum of +0,000/. in money, 
—— besides jewels. He had two daughters, who inherited his 
personal property and seventy-two manors in England. Ann, 
the eldest, was married to Sir James St. Leger, Margaret, 
the younger, to Sir William Boleyn, by whom she had Sir 
Thomas, who became grandfather to Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
Piers Butler, a descendant of the third Earl, was heir male to 
the title and to the settled Irish estates, which at once 
became matters of dispute between him and the ladies St. 
Leger and Boleyn. With the full approval of the Irish 
Butlers, Sir Piers at once assumed the title of Earl. He had 
married Lady Margaret Fitzgerald, sister of the new Lord 
Deputy Kildare, a woman of lofty character and stature, to 
whom Irish tradition, with an endearing irony, has given the 
name of Magheen or Little Margaret. In compliance with 
letters from the King, Sir Piers was ordered to appear before 
his brother-in-law and the Irish Council; but he sent his 
wife instead, to urge that he was busy fighting. The ladr, 
who must have had a delicate task between her husband and 
her brother, procured an adjournment, and it was stipulated 
that no rents should be paid in the meantime. The late 
Earl's daughters appeared by counsel in due course, and it is 
evident that Henry leaned strongly to their side. They 
offered evidence of title, but Sir Piers staid away and left all 
to his wife and his lawyers, The Jatter contented them- 
selves with practically demurring to the jurisdiction, and 
prared to have the case tried at common law; which would 
probably have secured a decision for their client. The Lord 
Deputy referred all back to the King, and the tenants con- 
tinued to pay no rent. Kildare wished to command Sir 
Piers on his allegiance to appear before the King in England 
on a certain day; but he was overruled by the Council, who 
believed that this would drive Butler into rebellion; and as 
its acknowledged chief, he could command all the forces of 
his family. He chanced, moreover, to be at peace with the 
reigning Desmond. and he had strengthened himself by 
alliances among the Irish, These considerations prevaile«d 
with the King or with Wolsey, and the ease remained in 
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abeyance ; but it had gone fur enongh to cause an irreparable CHAP, 
breach between Kildare and the rival chief.! ——_ 
Meanwhile, the Lord Deputy trod in his father’s footsteps. Kiltare 
Ile made successful raids on the O'Mores and O'Reillys, and Fnztand in 
fur slaving many of the latter had a grant of the customs of ce aie 
Strangford and other places in Down. A visit to England Polity. 
in 1515 resulted in permission to hold a Parliament in the 
following year, but it produced no legislation of importance. 
He took and dismantled Leap Castle, the stronghold of the 
OCarrolls, which his father had failed to gain, and he sur- 
prised Clonmel by a sndden march, thongh we know not. 
what offence that town had given him. When he was busv 
in the north, where he destroyed O'Neill's castle at Dun- 
vannon and stormed Dundrum, which was defended by 
Magennis, the O'Carrolls rose again and invaded Meath, 
Again Kildare visited Ely and destroyed another castle. 
The history of two vicerovalties may indeed be told in a 
sinvle sentence. Every year or two the Earl of Kildare 
harried some Irish country, and then reported such and such 
execution done upon the King’s enemies. There was no 
attempt to keep the peace among the natives, the highest 
policy being the setting of one chicf against another. The 
O'Neills and O’Donnells continued their everlasting fends, 
and nearly every tribe was constantly at war. Occasionally 
they made foreign alliances, as in the case of O'Donnell, who 
was atravelled man. A French knight coming on a visit to 
St. Patrick's Purgatory was hospitably received by the chief, 
and offered to recover Sligo from the O’Connors. The offer 
was accepted, and in due course an armed vessel appeared in 
Killybegs Harbour. Sligo was battered from the sea, the 
Dennells co-operating by land. and the castle surrendered. 
We hear no more of the mysterious Frenchman Ware says 
that Ireland was peaceable during the year 1518, but the 
[rish annalists tell a very different story.? 
The chiefs of English race were almost as restless as the 
' Kildare to the Ring, Dee. 1, and Archbishop Rokeby to Wolsey, Dec. 


12, 1515, both in Lirewrer, 
2 Four Mustira, 1516, 2 hid. 
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Celts whom they affected to despise, and the state of the 
Pale was as badas bad could be. John Kite, a Londoner, who 
had been promoted to the throne of Armagh by Wolsey’s 
influence, informed his patron that he tried to comfort the 
people by promising that the King would soon come to 
reform the land. He insisted very reasonably that the King 
was as much bound to maintain order and justice in Ireland 
as in England herself. The sea was no safer than the land, 
and the ship which brought the Archbishop from Chester 
had been attacked by two pirates; but the men of Drogheda 
—no thanks to the Government—had captured the rovers. 
Even the Countess Dowager of Kildare, who was the 
daughter ofan English knight, complained that her stepson 
allowed O'Neill to levy tribute on her lands, and that her 
property and that of her dependents was laid waste. Portions 
that had escaped the Irish were seized by the Earl's own 
steward. Kildare had many other accusers. and was at 
length summoned over to give an account. He was allowed 
to appoint a Deputy, and nominated his cousin, Maurice 
Fitzgerald of Lackagh, who was soon afterwards killed by the 
O'Mores. But the ery of the land had been heard at last, 
and Henry resolved to send over a governor whom he could 


‘trust. The lot fell upon Thomas, Earl of Surrey, the son 


and companion in arms of the victor of Flodden, whose 
influence at Court probably mare his absence desirable to 
Wolsey.! 

The first thirty pages of the printed State Papers are 
taken up with a report to the King on the state of Ireland, 
founded on an earlier document, but corrected and brought 
down nearly to the date of Surrey’s appointment. It dis- 
closes a state of things calculated to try the ablest governor. 
In Ulster and Connaught, in the counties of Waterford, 
Cork, Kilkenny, Limerick, Kerry, Carlow, Westmeath, and 
Wicklow, and in parts of Kildare and Wexford, there was 
neither magistrate nor sheriff. Districts wholly or partially 


' Kite te Walser, May bo oand June 7. 1511, Roos Lady Kildure’s 
Articles of Complaint, 1515, RO: Ware's Aanala 
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peopled by men of English race were under black-rent to 
the native chiefs. This odious tax was paid by the Savages 
of Lecale in Down to the O'Neills of Clandeboye. The 
great chief of Tyrone levied his dues in Louth. Meath and 
Kildare were tributary to O'Connor Faly, Wexford to the 
Kavanaghs, Kilkenny and Tipperary to O'Carroll, Limerick 
to the O'Briens, and Cork to the MacCarthies. MacMurrouzh 
Kavanagh, who in the eves of the natives represented the 
ancient rovalty of Leinster, actually received vighty marks 
out of an almost empty exchequer. The sum of the several 
black-rents amounted to 7 FOL, and this was at a time when 
a soldier received faurpence a dav. Dublin was in constant 
danger, and one of Henry's first acts was to grant 2U0/. a vear 
tothe citizens for repairing their walls, which had crumbled 
through decrease of population, pestilence, and [ish violence. 
A line drawn from Dundalk to Kells, from Kells to Kilenllen 
Bridge. and thence by Ballymore Eustace, and Tallaght 
to Dalkey, enclosed the whole actual Pale, upon which fell 
all the expenses of an establishment intended to meet the 
wants of allIreland. The King's taxes had to be paid, covne 
and livery were extorted, horses and carriages were requisi- 
tioned for the public service; and with all this the Govern- 
ment could give no protection, no judge went circuit, and 
black-rent was perforce paid in addition. ‘The King’s army 
in England,’ said Henry’s informant, ‘is the commons, the 
Kings army in Ireland is such as oppress the commons.’ 
The nobility and gentry copied the Government, and it was 
more than suspected that they dreaded any reform which 
would force them to obey the law; ‘for there is no land in 
all this world that has more liberty in vices than Ireland, 
and less liberty in virtue.” The Church showed no better 
example than the lay magnates ; ‘for there is no archbishop 
nor bishop, abbot nor prior, parson nor vicar, nor any other 
person of the Church, high or low, great or small, that useth 
to preach the Word of God. saving the poor friars’ Leggars,’ 
Some Irish chicfs kept better order than the Government ; 
‘but not to the intent that his subjects should exeape larniless, 
VOL. [. K 
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but to the intent to devour them by himself, like as a greedy 
hound delivereth the sheep from the wolf.’ 

Ireland has never lacked physicians, thongh she has often 
been nothing bettered by them. The most obvious means 
to strengthen the English power was to make the men of 
the Pale keep arms and practice their use; and this had been 
the constant ery of governors and lvgislators for many gene- 
rations. Henry had directed Kildare to get au Act passed 
obliving every merchant trading from England to Ireland 
to bring a pound’s worth of bows and arrows for every 200, 
of wares, so as to prevent the King’s subjects from applying 
themselves to Trish archery. Patrick Finehis, Daron of the 
Exchequer, was less sanumiae than the writer of the State 
Paper which las been so larzely quoted. That reformer 
ventured to prophesy that if his advice were taken the war 
of Ireland would cease for ever, the King would recover 
Constantinople and die Emperor of Rome, and Ireland once 
reduced to order would be * none other than a very paradise, 
delicious of all pleasance.’” Bat Finglis admitted that reform 
must necessarily be gradual. and advised the King to contine 
himself ac first te the rechunation of Leinster. He recom- 
mended that the chict abbeys and castles should be entrusted 
to Enylishmen, from Bray Head round the coast to Dun- 
brody on the Suir, and inland from Dultinglass and Carlow 
along the Barrow to Ross. The Wicklow Highlanders 
would be thus bridled and unable to attack Kildare. Athy 
and other places were to be held against the O’Connors and 
(Mores. The Butlers seem to have been thought able to 
tuke care of themselves. It would not do to give up the 
castles to men who had great possessions in England, and 
who would never encourage Envlish farmers to become their 
tenants. <At first settlers would have to be protected, but 
in time would take care of themselves. There would be no 
difficulty about tilling the soil, ‘for there be no better 
Jualourers than the poor commons of Ireland, nor sooner will 
Ins brought to good frame, if they be kept under a law.’! 

Besides the payment of black-rent, the commons of Ire- 


* The tasct by Finzlas isin (acer. uoder 1515. 
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land were oppressed by innumerable exactions, of which the 
principal may be described once for all. Bonaght was a tax 
imposed by a chief for the support of his mercenary horse- 
men, gallowglasses, and kerne. The namo was often trans- 
ferred from the tax to those who were maintained by it, and 
Bonaght, or Bony, became the generic name for au Irish 
mercenary or for one from the Scotch isles. Sorohen was 
an oljligation on certain lands to support the chief with his 
train for twenty-four hours onco a quarter, or, according to 
another account, as often as once a fortnight. Coshery was 
the chief's right to sponge upon his vassals with as many 
fullowers as he pleased. Curldivs, or night-suppers. were 
duo by certain lands npou which tha chief mizht quarter 
hinnself and his train for four days four times a year. Shravh 
and mart were vearly exactions in money and kine respec- 
tively, apparently imposed at the will of the chief Worse 
than any of theso was enyne and livery—that is, the taking 
of horse-meat and man-meat from everyone at the will of the 
chief; in other words, the right of the strongest to take 
what he liked. Coyne and livery were not the invention of 
an Irish chief, but of one of those Anglo-Normans who knew 
how to better native instruction. Maurice Fitz-Thomas, Earl 
of Desmond, is said to have begun it under Edward II. as 
the only available means of coping with Edward Bruce. 
Originally a contrivance for carrying on wer at the enemy's 
expense, it care to be used by all great men at all seasons. 
James, the ninth Earl of Desmond, has the eredit of first 
imposing it on loyal subjects, but the Crown was primarily 
to blame for neglecting to keep order. Lords Deputies 
showed no better example than private eppre-sors.! 

Surrey landed with his family at Jialtin on May 25. 
bringing 100 nen of the reyal enard asa peeuliar mark of 
favour. [le found the country in rather mere than its usnal 
confusion. Ie sent Archbishop Rokeby to Waterford, whe 


' Por further derail. of [rish exactions see Ware's Aatlgmitics, ani Deve 
sentments of frish Grant dares in the Sictoenth Coeturn, ed. iere and 
Graves, p. 200, ogy. Articles be Sie Williaa Darev, June 2h. 1513, in 
Creer, 
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succeeded in preventing Sir Piers Butler from fighting with 
Desmond, and he himself marched into Leix with his 
English soldiers, 120 Irish mercenaries, and 300 kerne. 
The English of the Pale, who, from love or fear of Kildare, 
usually mustered so strong on these occasions, contributed 
only forty-eight horse and 120 foot. Surrey made war in the 
usual Trish fashion, and burned Connell O'More’s country. 
He was joined by Sir Piers Butler, who brought a strong 
contingent, including Mulrony O'Carroll, whem he induced 
to take the oath of allegiance, O'Carroll had latterly done 
great harm in the Pale, and he was considered the best 
leader among the Irish. He refused to take the oath until 
Surrey rashly promised that Kildare should never be Depaty 
again, On being pressed about a letter which the Earl was 
suid to have written to him. he at first said that he would not 
inform even were he to receive the viceregal pavilion full of 
gold; but in spite of all this bravado he allowed his brothers 
to be examined, and they both swore that they had stood by 
and heard the letter read. Surrey never saw the document 
itself} mor has it been preserved. According to the report 
which we have, Kildare had directed O'Carroll to keep the 
peace till the arrival of an Enylish Deputy, and then to 
make war on all Englishmen except the writer's friends. 
The object was to make all government but his own impos- 
sible.' 

On his return to Dublin, Surrey found O’Donnell waiting 
for him. ‘That chief had probably pleasant recollections of 
his visit to the English Court, and was not unwilling to 
strengthen himself against his rival O'Neill. He told Surrey 
that his powerful neighbour had urged him to make war on 
the Pale, and had declared his own intention of doing so, in 
compliance with Kildare’s directions. O'Donnell promised 
to invade Tyrone if the Lord-Lieutenant would do likewise 
from the opposite quarter, and remarked emphatically that 
if the King ever set Kildare in authority again he might as 
well convey Ireland to him and his heirs for ever. 


' The paper printed by Leland, ii. 132, contains only Dunugh O'Carroll’s 
ruculivctiuns, Surrey to Wolser, September 6, 1920, 
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Early in August, Surrey, accompanied by Sir Piers Butler 
and his forces, entered Farney and punished MacMahon 
for the assistance given to O'Neill in his attacks on the 
Pale. O'Neill made some sort of verbal submission, and 
the Lord-Lieutenant returned to Dublin, where he detected 
a conspiracy among his soldiers, some of whom found life 
intolerable in Ireland. Their plan was to seize a small vessel 
in the river, and by her means a larger one on the high seas, 
and so to become rovers. ‘The Trish lawyers held that tho 
Viceroy could not hang them; for they had committed no 
avert act. and his patent did not authorise him to precerd 
by martial law. [ris clear that the Crown was held capable 
of dispensing with the commen law, act least in the case of 
soldiers! 

In September an important private war was waged in 
Munster. James, Earl of Desmond, according to the usual 
practice of his family, made a pertectly unprovoked attack 
upon Cormac Oge MacCarthy, the chief of Muskerry. Having 
secured the assistance of Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, the Earl's 
uncle and his own sister's husband, and of his kinsman 
MacCarthy Reagh, Cormac Oge defeated Desmond in a 
pitched battle near Mourne Abbey, to the south of Mallow. 
The messenger who brought the news to Dublin reported 
that the Earl had lost 1,500 foot and 500 horse. The Lord- 
Lieutenant was not. sorry, for he had straitly charged Des- 
mond to leave the MacCarthies alone. The fate of the Des- 
monds has excited much not very well directed sympathy : 
it would better become Irishmen to remember that they were 
the worst oppressors of their Celtic neighbours. 

When Surrey visited Munster soon after, Desmond met 
him at Clonmel, and was as loyal in words as Sir Piers 
Butler had been in deeds. At Waterford he met MacCarthy 
Reagh and Cormac Oge, who were adherents of Sir Piers. and 
who had come on his invitation. They spoke fairly, bound 
themselves to keep the peace and professed themselves loyal, 
so that they might be protected. Surrey wished to make 


' The Lord-Lieutenant and Council to the Ring, Augu-t 25; Surrey to 
Wolsey, August 27; Surrey to the King, July 20, Lo2t. 
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charter under the Great Seal, a copy of which was sent to 
England with au assuranco that it comprised no lands to 
which the King was entitled.! 

It was probably to Cormac Oge that [enry wrote o 
remarkable letter, which shows his intentions at this time. 
The Irishman, whether Cormac Oge or another, was willing 
to surrender his lauds and take an estate tail from the Crown 
at a fair rent. It was tho interest of native chieftains to do 
this, because it secured them as against the Gorernment, 
while it enabled them to transmit to their children a property 
which was not theirs at all, but held in trust for the clan at 
the election of the clansmen. The one fear of Henry's cor- 
respondent was that Le should after all be abandoned to 
Kildare’s vengeance, and he couns-lled the employment of 
a large army. To this the King answered that he had no 
intention whatever of giving up his plans for the reduction 
of Ireland, that he would not remove Surrey, and that he 
would not reinstate Kildare in the government. When 
peaceful means failed it would be timo to put forth his 
strength. In lenguage which reminds us of the royal speech 
in the ballad of ‘Chevy Chuse,’ he remarked that this Irish 
enterpriso was a tride compared with those which he had in 
hand against France and Scotland. This was pulitic lan- 
guove in dealing with a halfcivilised MacCarthy, but Henry 
spoke very diffurently to his own servants. There was talk 
of an alliance between Argyll and O'Neill, and of a Scotch 
descent upon Ireland. The Continent was disturbed, and 
the burden of three armies would be intolerable. And yet 
he would try to do justice to Ireland. He was an absolute 
monarch and above leyal trammels, but might even con- 
descend to consider Limself bound, if by so doing he could 
induce Irish chiefs to live by law. If that of Enyland proved 
teo strony for weak stomachs, they might even retain some 

' The Lord-Lieuterant and Council to the Kinz, October G: Surrey to 
Wolsey, Nuvember 3; Surrey to Welsey, April 27, 1521. 
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of their native customs. Tho Farldom of Ulster was legally cus K, 
his own, but he would not willingly take it by force. If ——~ 
clemency failed, in the last resort he would try the strength 

of his hand, for realms without justice were but tyrannics, 
conununities of beasts rather than reasoning men. Brave 

words! but woefully belied in action,! 

Surrey was not to be deceived, and steadily refused to Saver ty 
prophesy smooth things. Ife believed that Ireland could sics 
ouly be reduced by conquest, ane that the easiest method 
was to master one district at a time, gradually pashines furs 
ward the frontier until the whole country was obedient, A 
permanent army ef S00 men might perhaps offer this, while 
at least G00 would be required for a rapid compet. 
Edward Thad taken ten years to subdue Wales. amd that 
great king had given alimust constant personal attention to 
the work. Yet Wales was unprotected by the sca. and wes 
not a fifth part the size of Ireland. All artillery and muni- 
tions of war would have to be brought from E:eland. and 
fortresses must be built to bridle each tract of entry sue- 
cessively ocenpied. Nor could a military ocenpation endure 
unless accompanied by a large plan ef colonisation. Thus 
only could the natives be brouzht to labour snd settled 
order. We can see, though Henry VILL. could not. how 
justly Surrey estimated the magnitude of England's tazk in 
Irciand.? 

In July 1521 the Irish bordering on the Pale took their Acuricy of 
usital advantave of the season. OConnor, O'More, and one 
O'Carroll, the latter all unmindfal of his last year’s oath and 
of more recent promises, cullected a great Lest axd prepared 
to attack the Palo. Surrey, who had lately prerogued: his 
Parliament after a ten days’ session, was in Dulin, aad bey 
his prompiitude averted the daager. O'Connor's castle, near 
Edenderry, was soon in his hands, beiug unable ty resist the 


* The Riaz to Sarrey, No. 12 of the printecl State Pavers: the Ring 
an [rishman, Nu. bt ot the sume; Instructions fur sir Joi i .tebie, Nu. lo 
of the same. 

= Surrey to the Kinz, July 3, 1521. 
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fire of three pieces of heavy ordnance for a single day. It 
became an axiom in Irish warfare that the Government could 
always make its way with artillery. Surrey proposed to 
hold O'Connor's stronghold permanently, and to use it 
against the Irishry as Berwick was used against the Scuts. 
He destroyed all the corn far and wide, the people with 
their cattle flying betore him, while Sir Piers Butler played 
the like part in Ely O'Carroll. The vigour shown by the 
Lord-Lieutenant had the effect which vigour generally has 
in Ireland, and the confederacy gave hin little further trou- 
ble. Meanwhile, the North was ina blaze. O'Donnell pro- 
fessed loyalty, but was not trusted by Surrey, who, however, 
thought it wise to humour him. O'Neill was willing to be 
on good terms with the Government, and was on his way to 
Dundalk accompanied by Mayennis and a large force, when 
the O'Donnells attacked him in the rear. Fifteen hundred 
cows were driven off and seventeen of the Magennis’ villages 
burned, so that the allies were forced to retrace their steps. 
The chief of Tyrconnell feared that if his great neiyh- 
bour were once at peace with the Pale he would be too 
strong for him in the everlasting private war of Northern 
Ulster.’ 

It is not the least of Ireland's misfortunes that her rulers 
have ever been subject to hot and cold fits. In the autumn 
of 1521 Henry suddenly changed his mind. Disgusted at 
the apparently almost fruitless expense, he not only relieved 
Surrey at his own earnest request, but also abandoned his 
policy. War broke out between Charles and Francis, and 
the reformation of Ireland, which had but lately seemed so 
necessary a work for a Christian king, was lightly postponed 
to a more convenient season. Surrey is the first of a lony 
series of able men whose etiurts, generally very ill seconded 
at home, in the end brought Ireland under: the English 
sceptre. His means were inconsiderable, In the expedition 
ayainst O'More, which he undertook very soon after Jand- 
inv, his whole force seems not to have exceeded 700.‘ Ie 

' Stile to Wolsey, July du, 1571; Surrey to the Ring, July 29 and 
September 14; Ware. 
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then asked the King for eighty horsemen from the North of 
England, and for léave to discharge as many of the guards- 
men as he miyzht think fit. Many of these were well-to-~lo 
householders, and liked Ireland so little that they were con- 
tent to leave it on receiving twopence, or even a penny, a 
day. One hundred horsemen were accordingly sent, under 
the command of Sir John Bulmer, who was Surrey’s per- 
sonal friend, and fifty more were added from Wales. The 
captain received half-a-erown and the lieutenant eighteenpence 
aday. On their arrival LLY guardsmen were discharged 
Upon a penny a dav. Fourpence appears to have been a 
soldier's ordinary pay in’ Erelind, and) Surrey maintained 
that this was not enough. Neither Welshmen nor Northum- 
brians proved to his taste, most of them being mounted 
archers and not spearmen. He thought better men might 
be had in the country, and Henry was willing to give him 
much latitude, thungh he cautioned him ayainst employing 
too many Irishmen, lest the sword should hurt his hand. 
The King gave his Viceroy the power of life and death, re- 
serving noble persunages, and the right of making knights. 
A golden collar was sent for O’Neill, and it was supposed that 
such cheap defences would avail against a chief who could 
easily raise 1,600 men. Of two evils Surrey chose the less ; 
he discharged most of Bulmer's men, whom he pronounced 
ill-looking, worthless rascals, and took Englishmen of the 
Pale in their places. The difficulty of buving forage was 
thus obviated, as native horsemen could find it for them- 
sulves.! 

A Parliament sat in Dublin for ten days in June 1521, 
and after many proroyutions was not finally dissolved till 
March 1522, when Surrey had left Ireland. ‘There appeurs 
to be no record of the peers who attended, or of the places 
represented, aud so little mention is afterwards made of this 
Parliament that the interest attaching to it was probably 
slight. Acts were passed making arson treason, forbidding 

' The King to Surrey, May 1520; Surrey to Wolsey. September 6 anil 


25; the King to Surrey, 5.2. Ne. 12; Surrey to Wolsey, November 3; 
Surrey to the Kins, September Lh, L321. 
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the exportation of wool as the cause of a ‘dearth of cloth 
and idleness of many folks,’ and providing against the failure 
of justice through lack of jurors.' 

The Irish Governinent had no command of moner, the 
judicious employment of which might enable them to dis- 
pense with troops. Surrey’s expedition to Munster was near 
failing for want of means to pay his men. Before the end 
of Awrust the exchequer was habitually empty ; no taxes 
were due till Michaclmas, nor leviable till Christmas; and 
nothing was to be had except for ready money.? The King 
sent bowol, but would not tree the necessities of the case. 
It seemed to him monstrous to have to spend 1,600/. or 
17000 a year merely for the defence of the Vale. Ilis re- 
mittances were mere palliatives, and Surrey was in diiliculties 
during his whole term of office. 

Surrey had to cope with disease as well as poverty. It 
Was scarcely pessibie to find healthy quarters for suldicrs, 
and the people fled everywhere into the fields, leaving un- 
buried bodies behind them. No place in Ireland was safe, 
and the Lord-Livutenant., who lost three of his servants, was 
anxious about his wite and children. Sir John Bulmer never 
had a day of health in Ireland, and was glad to get home 
sale without having seen any service. In the second year of 
his government, Surrey himself was affected with the fever 
and diarrhota Which have often been fatal to the English in 
Ireland, Lut lis prayers were heard at last, and he was 
recalled in time to save his life. He was much regretted by 
the inhabitants of the Pale, who recognised his good nuture, 
intevrity, and ability. Those who best knew the subject 
believed that he really saw how the country might be re- 
duced to order. and it was hoped that he would return with 
suilicieut means. Meanwhile, the Irish Council entreated 
Wolsey to be guided by his advice.? 

' Trish Statutes, 1S Tlenry VII. 

* The Lord-Lieutenant and Council to the King, August 25, 1520. The 
King to Surrey, Nos. 12 and 19 in the printed 3.1’, 

2 Surrey to the King, Septeinter 1G, 21; to Pace, Deesmicr 2. The 
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Beloved by the King’s subjects and feared by rebels, 
Surrey left one of the fairest names among those who have 
ruled Ireland. He paid in full for everthing, so that the 
market fullowed him wherever he went, and he declared that 
he would rather eat grass than feast with the curses of the 
poor. IIis retinue had orders to behave in Ireland as they 
would at home. So gencrous was he that the common 
people thought him the King’s son. Nor was he less just, 
for he gave full notice of his intended departure, and dis- 
charged all debts due by him or his. It was thought that 
he never offended within the compass of the seven deadly 
sins during his stay in Treland: tradidea, with a fine con- 
tetnpt for fets, adds that ‘in his time Was corn, cattle, fish, 
health, and fair wearher, that the like was not seen many 
years befure.” We know from his own letters that corn was 
dear and sickness prevalent, and we may be very sure that 
the weather was not always fiir.! 

Henry had too much respect for Surrey’s opinion to hand 
back Ireland at once to Kildare; but he had resolved to 
Teduce expenses, and was therefure obliged to place the 
government in the Lands of someone who had the strength 
tu make authority respected, No one satisfied this condition 
except Sir Piers Butler, and Surrey was allowed to appoint 
him Deputy, retaining the office of Lord-Lieutenant himself. 
‘There were chjections to Sir Piers, as to every Irish governor. 
The Butlers would not take the field except under him or 
his eldest son, and he was generally laid up with gout all 
the winter. Lord James, as the heir was called. was active 
enowsh, but young and inexperienced. The choice, however, 
lay between Ormonde and Wildare, and Sir Piers wes so 
cautionsly handicd, that he abstained from drivirg a hurd 
bargain. 

The experiment was not very successful; for the Ger- 
aldines were all-powerful in the Pale, and the new Lord 
Deputy. when in Dublin, was separated from his own country 


* The Councilof [refand to Wolsey, December 21 and February 23, 1522 ; 
Dowling > -tnnals, 1519: Sir John Davies’ Disenrery; the Luvk ef Howth. 
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by his rival's dominions. He took the oath on March 26, 
1522, but the O'Mores, who had heard that Kildare was 
on his way to restore the good old times, soon began 
to threaten the Pale. In the North a war broke out on 
such an unusually large senle as to make it probable that 
O'Neill had promised Kildare to give the new Deputy as 
much tronble as possible. Indeed, when Kildare did actu- 
ally return, he at once went to O'Neill's aid. The chief of 
Tyrone may have required little persuasion to attack his bere- 
ditary foes, but the number of his allies was very uncommon. 
MacWilliam of Clanricarde, Tirlough O'Brien, Bishop of 
Kildare, with many of his clansmen, O'Conner Don and 
(Connor Roe, MacWilliam of Mayo, and MacDermot of 
Moylurg, all agreed to assemble on the southern border of 
Donegal. O'Neill brought to the trysting place Mayennis. 
O° Rourke, and MaeMahon, and many Scottish mercenaries 
in the hereditary service of his family, ‘Great numbers,’ 
we are told, ‘of the English of Meath, and the gallowglasses 
of the province of Leinster, of the Clan-Donnell and Clan- 
Sheehy, also came thither, from their attachment to the 
daughter of the Earl of Kildare, who was O'Neill’s mother.’ 
To oppose this vast host, O'Donnell had only the clans im- 
mediately subject to him, O’Borle, O’Gallagher, O’Dogherty, 
and the three septs of MacSwiney, hereditary gallowglasses 
of Tyrconnell. He mustered his forces near Trim, on the 
Tyrone side of the Finn, and there awaited the onset. But 
O'Neill adopted tactics very usual in Irish warfare, passed 
by the northern shore of Lough Erne, reached Bally- 
shannon without fighting, and slaughtered the garrison of 
MacSwineys there. O'Donnell retaliated by sending his son 
Manus to ravage the nearest districts of Tyrone, and himself 
hurried in pursuit of O'Neill across the pass now called 
Barnesmore Gap, Again declining battle, O'Neill turned back, 
spoiled the country between Donegal and Letterkenny, and 
encamped on the hill which overlooks Strabane. O°Dunnvll 
returned very quickly over Barnesmore, and, having been 
rejoiued by his son, faced the enemy newr Liffurd. There he 
held a council of war, and lus tollowers in de-peration re- 
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solved on an immediate fight. Leaving their horses behind, 
the O'Donnells crept up unperceived, drove in the outposts, 
and entered the camp pell-mell. In the darkness and con- 
fusion faces could not be distinguished, and many O'Neills 
fll by the hands of their brethren, Nine hundred dead 
bodies were counted in the morniny, including many of the 
Leinster men who had come for the love of Kildare. Celtie 
war always presents the same features, and the victorions 
O'Donnells quickly disbanded with the horses and armour, 
the strong liquors and the rich drinking vessels of the van- 
quished.t 

When he had again collected his men, O Donnell reerossed 
Barnesmore, passed between Longh Melvin and the sea. snd 
encamped at the foot of Benbulben, the bold hill which tour- 
ists admire from Sligo. The Connaught men were besieging 
that place when they heard of O‘Donnell’s victory, and of his 
near approach, They offered to negotiate, and, having thus 
gained time, they broke up from Sligo and retreated rapidly 
to the Curlew mountains, where they separated. The pane- 
evrists of the O'Donnells sing paans over two victories ob- 
tained without the help of English or Scotch allies, and 
remarkable in Irish warfare, the one for its slaughter, the 
other for its bloodlessness. Next year O'Donnell carried the 
war into Tyrone, which he ravaged as fur as Dungannon, 
At Knockinlossy he destroyed a beautiful herb-garden, which 
must have been a rare thing in those days, and from Tulla- 
hogue, where he established a temporary camp, he spoiled 
the land far and wide. All the plunder was carried off safely, 
and the invaders then returned for more; but peace was 
made instead, and they turned their arms against O Rourke. 
Fermanagh was wasted as Tyrone had been, and we cannot 
be surprised that chiefs who thus preyed on each other should 
fail to make head against the English Government.? 

During his short tenure of office, Sir Piers Butler under- 
took but one warlike expedition. He chastised the O Briens, 


1 Four Masters; .lnnals of Lowsh Cé, 1522. Stile to Wolsey, April 
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and killed one of their leaders at the ford of Camus on the 
Suir. But Kildare had returned to Ireland, and was active 
in the field, acting at first in apparent unison with the Lord 
Deputy. Supported by O'Neill, to whose arbitration differ- 
ences were submitted, he reduced to quict the clans on the 
border of the Pale. With both Butlers and Geraldines, tho 
main object was to enlarge and secure their hereditary 
territories; but the former sought support in Envland, the 
latter among the wild tribes of Ulster. Lady Kildare, a 
daughter of Grey, Marquis of Dorset, whom the Earl had 
married durin: his late visit to England, complained bitterly 
to Wolsey that Sir Piers oppressed her husband, spoiled his 
tenants and friends, and made alliances with the wild Irish. 
She attributed this to NKildare’s refusal to act partially in the 
dispute with the Boleyn family. Sir Piers Butler had married 
Kildare’s sister, and he might not unreasonably count upon 
his brother-in-law's assistance; but throughout the contests 
of this century personal considerations were of little power 
compared with those of clanship and family pride. Lildare’s 
brother James killed Robert Talbot of Delyard, on his way 
to Kilkenny, and it seems that the Geraldines regarded all 
gentlemen of the Pale who opposed them as no better than 
spies. But Sir Piers was naturally incensed at the outrage 
on his friend and visitor." 

The general lawlessness is well shown by an expedition 
which Kildare undertook against O'Neill of Clandeboye, 
partly, as he owned, in revenge of the damage done to his 
property there, and partly, as he told the King, to punish 
attacks upon English merchants. At Carrickfercus he found 
a Breton ship which had just landed a cargo of Gascon wine 
England and France were at peace, but the foreigners were 
tain to avoid capture by putting to sea without having been 
paid for their goods. The taste for claret was early developed 
ia Ireland, and this relief from payment may have had a 
charm like the exemption from leval duties in more modern 
times. <A Scotch vessel laden with provisious, which lay out 
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in Belfast Lough, was attacked by the Geraldines in boats 
and forced ashore. Hugh O'Neill, who had 1,500 Scots with 
him, rescued the crew, and in revenge Kildare destroyed 
Belfast and two other castles, and burned the country for 
twenty-four miles round. The Mayor of Carrickfergus and 
three of the chief townsmen were sent prisoners to England 
for trading with the French and Scots. If we are to believe 
Kildare’s account, the Lord Deputy took the opportunity of 
handing over his castles to the O'Cunnors, of making a leavne 
with O'Carroll, and of carrying off 5V0 stud mares and cults 
from the county of Kildare.! 

[t became evident at last that Sir Piers Butler was not 
strong enough to govern without Nildare’s help. and Uenury 
reverted to his father’s policy of entrusting all Ireland to the 
man whom all Ireland could not govern. One more elfurt 
was made to reconcile the rivals by sending over royal com- 
missioners, Who prevailed upon them to make an agreement 
under seal as the basis of mutual concession. Kildare’s stud 
mares had been taken by oa namesake of his own, but Sir 
Piers covenanted to give them up if they came within his 
power. The subsidy payable by Tipperary to Kildare when 
he was Deputy was forgiven, as was half the subsidy paid by 
the county of Kildare to Butler during his tenure of office. 
In general, everyone was to behave well, to keep the peace, 
and not to make friends with Irish rebels.’ 

Butler and Kildare, and the principal gentlemen living on 
the marches of the Pale, were bound at this time to adopt a 
certain order in their countries, the two greater chiefs under 
penalties of 1,000 marks each. and the others in sums rarying 
from 200 marks to 40/. They made themselves liable in 
general for their own acts and for those of their sons and 
brethren, covenanting not to use the Brehon law nor these 
Irish exactions which usually accompanied it, and to repress 
erime as far as their power reached. Kildare, on his appoint- 


' Kildare to the Ring, May 21, 1523. 

? Indentures between Kiidare, Ormond (sic), the King’s Commis-iorers, 
and others, July 28, 1524. The Commissioners were Sir A. Fitzherbert, 
Ralph Ezerton, and James Deutuu, Dean of Lichiicld, Bildare to the 
Kius, May 24, 1o23 
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ment as Deputy, covenanted with the King not to make war 
or peace with Irishmen at the public charge without consent 
of the Council. This was intended to prevent another 
Knocktoe. Coyne and livery for the public service were to 
be reduced to fixed rules. Touseholders were to be allowed 
to compound by paying twopence a meal for a footman, and 
threehalfpence for a horseman or groom; twelve sheaves of 
oats for a trooper, and eight for a draught horse was to be the 
allowance, and not more than one boy was to accompany each 
horse, If the Earl travelled on private business, or on his 
way to attend Parliament, he was not to take coyne and livery 
suve from his own tenants; and in no case except for the 
actual use of soldiers, nor fur more than one night in one 
place, nor for successive nights within a distance of nine 
miles. It had been the custom to charge the farmers for 
‘black men,” that is, for soldiers who only existed in name 
and as a means of extortion. Treaties with Irishmen were 
nut to be made to prejudice the Crown, nor were pardons to 
be given without the consent of the Council. The King's 
castles were to be kept in repair, and the Earl was to do his 
best to make the people of the Pale speak, dress, and shave 
like Englishmen. The salaries of the judges were to be paid ; 
and Nildare promised if possible to have sheriffs, escheators, 
and coroners appointed in Meath, Dublin, Louth, Wexford, 
Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Waterford, and to provide for the 
holding of Quarter Sessions in due course,’ It is noteworthy 
that the counties of Kildare and Cork are not mentioned, and 
that Tipperary is; the probability being that the two former 
were purposely excluded as being under Geraldine influence. 
As to the Butler Palatinate of Tipperary, it is possible that 
only the ecclesiastical portion or cross was intended, but it is 
more likely that Kildare purposely placed his rival’s district in 
a worse position than his own or those of Desmond. On the 
other hand, he promised not to go to war with the Butlers, or 
with their allies the Darcys and Nugents, without the consent 
of the Council. The new Lord Deputy promised not to pur- 
chase during his tenure of ollice any lands of which the title 
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was in dispute. James Fitzgerald was carried to England to 
answer for the death of Talbot, and led through the streets of 
London with a halter round his neck; but was pardoned in 
defiance of Wolsey’s opinion at the intercession of Denton, 
Dean of Lichtield, who had been one of the commissioners 
lately sent to Ireland.' 

In spite of all precautions, the perennial quarrel of Butlers 
and Geraldines was not stopped by the appointment of Kil- 
dare. Sir Piers sent his son James to London to watch the 
family interests there, in which task he was to be guided by 
Robert Cowley. Kildare even asserted that Sir Piers had 
given a signet to his trusty adherent, with the aid of which 
he might attest any written statement he chose to make. 
James Butler was either really too much occupied with the 
pleasure of the Court, or was crafty enough to appear so, 
while waiting for an opportunity. ‘Surely,’ his father wrote, 
‘unless I see your time better employed in attendance of my 
gteat business, than ye have done hither, I will be well 
advised or I do send you any more, to your costs.’ A chief 
part of the business was the prisage of wines, especially at 
Waterford, which had always formed an important part of 
the Butler revenue. Kildare, as Lord Deputy, had insisted 
that an account should be given into the Exchequer, and Sir 
Piers argued that this was done merely to annoy him, and 
not at all out of regard to the King’s revenue. He declared 
that the indentures which the new Deputy had executed 
were ‘in no point observed," and, in particular, that coyne and 
livery were ruthlessly exacted, two villages in Kilkenny having 
to maintain no less than 420 gallowylasses. The Butler 
tenants were so impoverished that they could pay no rent 
and, moreover, the Deputy had not paid the half-subsidy of 
8002. as he had bound himself to do, The King peremptorily 
ordered payment, but the claim was still disputed, and it does 
not appear that the money was ever handed over. Mean- 
while, Lord Leonard Grey, the Deputy’s brother-in-law, pressed 
many grave complaints upon the royal attention. Sir Piers 

* Indentures between Kildare and the King, August t, 152k. Rewoyni- 
sanees for the Marchers, July 12. 1574. Ware. 
VOL. I. L 
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was accused of levying coyne and livery for craftsmen as well 
as soldiers, and for his hunting establishment. There were 
separate packs for hare, stag, and martin, and no less than 
sixty greyhounds; the whole charge on Kilkenny and Tip- 
perary amounting to 2,000 marks.! 

Sir Piers was further accused of illegally occupying Callan 
and other royal manors in Kilkenny and Tipperary, but these 
lands were soon afterwards specially granted to him and his 
wife, and to their heirs male. Kildare charged his rival with 
helping O'Carroll and lending him cannon to defend Leap 
Castle avainst him. The fact was hardly disputed, but it had 
ocenrred as far back as 1516. and it was alleged in answer 
that the attack on O'Carroll was wanton and unprovoked. 
There were also accusations of intrigning with the O'Mores, 
of spoiling a village in Kildare and slaughtering the people 
even at the altar, of using the Castle of Arklow to rob the 
lieves by land and sea, of levying illegal taxes, and, in short, 
of behaving as Anglo-Irish noblemen generally did. A far 
graver charge against Sir Piers was the not having punished 
certain of his servauts who were present at the barbarous 
murder of Maurice Doran, Bishop of Leighlin. The murderer 
was Maurice Kavanagh, his own Archdeacon, whom the 
Bishop had reproved for his crimes. It was said, moreover, 
that the churches in Tipperary and Kilkenny were ruinous, 
and that Sir Piers was in all things under the influence of his 
wife, the Lord Deputy’s sister. It is satisfactory to know 
that the Bishop's tonsured assassin did not escape, for Kil- 
dare had him hanged and disembowelled at the scene of the 
murder: he was a near relation of Sir Piers Butler, which 
may account for the Lord Deputy’s anxiety to do justice in 
this particular case.? 

Kildare never ceased to harass such Irish chiefs as he 


' The King to Kilare, May 20, 1525; Articles on behalf of Kildare, No. 
42 in printed State Papere; Presentment of ithe County and City of Kil- 
kenny, 1537, ed. Hore and Graves; Sir Piers Butler to his son, April 22, 
1524. 

? Articles on behalf of Kildare, No, 42 in the printed State Payers; 
Dowling’s Annals, 1522-1524; Hibernia Dominicana.  Visiop Doran, 
*eloquentissimus predicator,’ was killed in 1525. 
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chose to consider his enemies. In the autumn of 1524 he 
led an army to help his kinsman O'Neill against O'Donnell, 
and encamped near Strabane. Manus O'Donnell, who had 
just returned from Scotland, wished to attack at once with 
his strong force of Macdonnells ; but he was overruled by his 
father, who feared the Deputy’s artillery. Flights of arrows 
were directed against the intrenchments all night, and in the 
morning Kildare thought it prudent to make peace and to 
depart without fighting. His old enemy Hugh O'Neill 
attempted to intercept him, but was killed in the skirmish 
which ensued. After this Kildare seems to have kept quict 
for some months, and to have endeavoured to make peace 
among the Ulster clans. O'Neill and O'Donnell, or O'Don- 
nell’s son Manns, visited Dublin; but all efforts to reconcile 
them were ineffectual, ‘so that ther returned to their homes 
in strife, and the war continued as before. ! 

In September 1526 Sir Piers Butler went to England 
to press his various suits, and to complain of Nildare’s con- 
duct. At Bristol he was in great danger of his life, the 
citizens having quarrelled with his retinue, who were pro- 
bably for the most part Irish in speech and habits. Accord- 
ing to Sir Piers the townsmen were the aggressors, and no 
provocation was given to the 600 men who surrounded his 
lodgings and threatened to set the house on fire. In spite of 
the interposition of the mayor and of some of the King’s 
officers, Sir Piers was obliged to surrender certain of his men 
and to find securities for the rest. A grant of considerable 
possessions in Ireland rewarded him for the troubles and 
dangers of the journey to Court. He accnsed Kildare of 
conspiring with Irish enemies to help Desmond in the 
foreign intrigues which he was undoubredly carrying on, 
and of neglecting to arrest him when ordered to do so by 
special letters from the King. It was said that he entered 
Munster for the ostensible purpose of effecting this arrest, 
but sent private word to Desmond to avoid him, and to plead 
his privilege not to attend Parliament or enter walled towns, 
It was scarcely fair to expect that the head of one branch 


S Four Muaters, 1525 and 1526; Ware, 1526. 
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ciaP. of the Geraldines should willingly imprison the head of 
—-— the other; but Kildare was also accused of employing Irish 
enemies to oppress the Butlers, was summoned to London, 
and was at once committed to the Tower. He was soon 
brought before the Council, and Wolsey is said to have 
assailed him in a violent speech, calling him King of Ireland, 
a king who was able to bring back his own from the furthest 
edge of Ulster, but who would do nothing against a rebellious 
lord who had defied the Crown of England. After a time 
Kildare interrupted the Cardinal, saving that he was no 
orator, and that if he did not answer each charge in detail as 
it was uttered, his memory would fail him and his case would 
thus be prejudiced. This was considered reasonable, and the 
Earl hastened to ridicule the notion that Desmond’s liberty 
depended on him. ‘Cannot,’ he asked, ‘the Earl of Des- 
mond shift, but I must be of counsel? Cannot he hide him 
except | wink ?’ Then he turned round upon Wolsey, whom 
he averred to be quite as much king in England as he was in 
Ireland. Indeed. he would willingly change places for one 
month. and would engaye to pick up more crumbs in that 
time than could he bought with all the revenues of his Irish 
earldom. ‘I slumber,’ he continued, ‘in a hard cabin, when 
you sleep in a soft bed of down; I serve under the King his 
cope of heaven, when you are served under ao canopy; I 
drink water out of my skull, when you drink wine out of 
golden cups; my courser is trained to the field, when your 
genet is taught to amble; when you are begraced and be- 
lorded, and crouched and kneeled unto, then find I small 
grace with our Irish borderers, except I cut them off by the 
knees.’ Wolsey broke up the Council in high dudgeon, and 
sent the Earl back to the Tower until further evidence 
should arrive from Ireland. Before leaving Dublin, Kildare 
had taken the precaution of seeing each Councillor separately 
and binding him by oath to write in his favour.' 
Woleer Wolsey is said to have taken it upon himself to send a 
accused Of © death-warrant to the Governor of the Tower, which arrived 
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while that officer was playing shovel-board with his prisoner, 
On reading it the Lieutenant sighed, and Kildare remarked, 
* By St. Bride, there is some mad game in that scroll, but 
fall how it will this throw is for a huddle.’ On learning 
the contents of the paper he begyed his gavler to go straight 
to the King and ask his real pleasure. Unwilling to offend 
Wolsey, but still more unwilling to obey him, the Lieutenant 
repaired to Whitehall and was at once admitted, though it 
was ten o'clock at night. The King immediately respited 
the execution, and is said to have used strong language, call- 
ing Wolsey a saucy, over-vfticious priest, and threatening 
him with unpleasant consequences,! 

Such is the received story. Yet Wolsey, who is repre- 
sented as thirstiny fur Nildare’s blood, was not even disposed 
to remove him from the viceroyalty. This forbearance arose 
from no love for the troublesome Earl, but it was thought 
that if he were detained in England and treated with some 
show of favour, his Irish adherents would be afraid to move. 
In cause the King should nevertheless resolve to remove 
Kildare, then Wolsey advised that Sir Piers should again be 
nuule Deputy, the real government being in the hands of his 
son. Henry, however, thought that James Butler was too 
young for so great a charge, and that the noblemen of 
Ireland would disduin to be led by one who was junior to 
them all.? . 

While Kildare’s fortunes were thus clouded, his rival was 
at Court looking after his own interests. The Earldom of 
Ormonde, to which he was the true heir male, had been con- 
ferred, together with that of Wiltshire, on Sir Thomas 
Bolero, grandson, through his mother, of the late Earl. Sir 
Piers, who was too prudent to oppose the father of Anne and 
Mary Bulevn, and who perhaps thought one earldum nearly as 
good as another, was content to accept the title of Ossory. 
Five years before, Henry had thought to reconcile the rival 
claimants by marrving Jumes Butler to Anne Boleyn, but 

' Stanihurst; Russell. 
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the negotiation had come to nothing, and the King now des- 
tined the ludy for himself! 

The new creation was made at Windsor with great pomp. 
Arriving late in the evening from London, Sir Piers, who 
was in delicate health, lay at his own lodgings in the town, 
as being warmer and more comfortable than the rooms of the 
Lord Chamberlain, with whom he breakfasted next morning. 
We are particularly told that yood fires were lit after mass. 
The Marquis of Exeter and the Earl of Oxford led the new 
peer into the presence chamber, the Earl of Rutland bearing 
the sword. The grandves dined together at the King’s 
expense after the investiture, and then. having changed his 
dress. the Earl was aygein conducted into the royal presence 
by the Marquis of Exeter. Having taken leave of Henry 
and of the Queen and Princess, and having duly feed the 
waiters, Ossory returned to London, where he paid a parting 
visit to Wolsey, and then r-turned into his own country.? 

Leaving Kildare in the Tower, we must now go back to 
Ireland, where Richard Nugent, seventh Baron of Delvin, 
had been acting as Vice-Deputy, Sir Janes Fitzgerald, whom 
Kildare had left in charge, having been superseded by the 
Irish Council. When Archbishop Inge and Chief Justice 
Bermingham heard of Kildare’s imprisonment, they wrote 
to Wolsey regretting the [Earl's absence, and expressing 
their doubts as to whether he was guilty of any such prac- 
tices as were charged against him. They considered Delvin 
incompetent, for he had no great fortune of his own to eke 
out the scanty revenue of Ireland. The people were more 
heavily taxed than ever, and they were not defended; for 
the armed bands which were always at Kildare’s beck and 
call would serve no one else. As the Pale was desolated by 
the absence of one Earl, so were Tipperary and Kilkenny by 
the absence of another; and the worst was to be feared un- 
less they both speedily returned. These gloomy forebodings 
were soon fulfilled; for Delvin, against the advice of the 

' See Rrewrr, introduction to vol, iv, p. 258, where there is a confusion 
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Council, withheld the black-rent which O'Connor, Kildare’s 
son-in-law, had been used to receive from Meath. The 
aggrieved chief surprised the Vice-Deputy on the march, 
killed most of his men, and took him prisoner. Lord Butler, 
who was present, had prudently provided himself with w safe- 
conduct ; he lodged that night with the victorious OConnor, 
and was allowed to have an interview with his distinguished 
prisoner, The chief and his brothers were present, and 
the two noblemen were not allowed to speak Enylish nor to 
copter in private, Speaking in Irish, O'Connor insisted on 
having his black-rent again, or beitig paid a ransom for the 
Viee-Deputy, and on receiving a distinet promise that the men 
of the Pale should not avenge his overthrow, But Butler's 
diplomacy was nut yet exhausted. By the advice of a Mr. 
White, who was among O'Connor's guests, he sought a 
private interview with Cahir, the chief's brother, who of 
course had a party of his own among the clansmen. Cahir 
reulily agreed to escort Lord Butler out of his brother's 
country, and was afterwards persuaded to visit Lord Ossory 
at Kilkenny. He professed loyalty and was ready to prove 
it by his actions, if only he could be sure that Kildare would 
not sooner or later return and have his revenge—that was his 
only fear.' 

While his son was thus by policy undermining the Irish 
enemies of his house, Ossory was busy looking about for Irish 
allies. Hard pressed by the Desmonds and O'Briens, he 
wished to avoid a rupture with the OConnors, and tried the 
efficacy of smooth speeches. As the price of an alliance 
against this possible foe O'Carroll demanded 40/., besides 
anything that the King or Deputy might give. O'More 
claimed the help of the Butlers against Kildare, and a money 
reward also. MacGilpatrick stipulated that Osxsory should 
release him from debts amounting to 400 marks. The Earl 
agreed to these terms; but his immediate object was not 
attained, for Delvin remained a prisoner until early in the 
following year. In the meanwhile Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, 


' Inve and Bermingham to Wolsey, Feb. 25, 158; to Nerfolk, May 15; 
the Council of Ireland to Wolsey, same date; Lorl Datler ti Inge, May 20, 
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Kildare’s brother, acted as Deputy, and the Geraldine policy 


was practically successful.' 

The Inte Lord-Lieutenant, now Duke of Norfolk, attri- 
buted all the woes of Ireland to the quarrel between Butlers 
and Geraldines, and he was on the whole in favour of main- 
taining the latter faction in power. Ossory and his son 
were loyal enough, but they could scarcely hold their own 
against the Desmonds and O'Briens, and could do nothing in 
the Pale, where they had no natural authority and where 
public opinion was against them. They would be entirely 
dependent on their own followers, who would ent more than 
their services were worth. On the other hand, Robert 
Cowley, Ossory’s faithful agent, was always at hand to pre- 
vent Henry and Wolsey from yielding too completely to 
Norfolk's advice. It is said that on one occasion he com- 
plained of Kildare to the Council, and that he shed tears 
in the course of his sprech ‘for pity,’ us he said, ‘upon his 
father’s son.’ ‘ He is,’ retorted the Earl, ‘like the plover 
taken in setting his snares, and waiting for his desired pur- 
pose, his eves being against the wind and the water dropping 
out. So many plovers as he taketh he knocketh their brains 
out with his thumb, notwithstanding his watery tears of con- 
templation. Even like doth Mr, Cowley with me; his tears 
cometh down; he lareth shrewd matters or articles to my 
charge’? 

If this story be true we must assign it to the autumn of 
1528, when Cowley was certainly in London, O'Connor had 
just invaded the Pale, and evidence afterwards came to light 
which connected Kildare with his son-in-law’s proceedings. 
Early in August, Kildare’s daughter Alice, the wife of Lord 
Slane, came to Ireland and went straight to O'Connor's 
house. Sir Gerald MacShane Fitzgerald atterwards swore 
lefore the Irish Council that Melour Fave had revealed to 
him a secret agreement between himself and Kildare, and 


' The Council of Irelund to Wol-ey, May 15; Ossory to Inge, May 21; 
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that Lady Slane’s arrival was the preconcerted signal that 
her father was detained in England. Ossory was at war 
with Desmond when O'Connor made his attack, but aban- 
doned his expedition and hurried off to defend the Pale. 
He took ocension to remind Wolsey of the hereditary policy 
of the house of Kildare. By stirring up rebellion in Ireland 
when he was detained at Court the late Earl had made him- 
self chief governor for life; his son had followed suit, and 
the Pale had practically transferred its allegiance from the 
King of England to the Earl of Kildare. Henry thought it 
prudent to give the Earl his liberty, but resolved to have a 
Viceroy who should hold Treland for the Crown only. Tle 
made his son, the Duke of Righmond, Lord-Ligutenant, 
thereby giving the Emperor great offence, and assigned him 
as Deputy Sir William Skeffington, a Leicestershire man, 
who had been long inthe public service. Meanwhile the 
sovereign had frowned. In the month following that in 
which Skeflington was appointed, Wolsey saw Henry at 
(rrafton for the last time, and three weeks later he was 
indicted in the King’s Bench. Kildare remained in London, 
for lie was one of those who signed the famous letter to 
Clement VII., in which the English notables reproached the 
Pope for his partiality, and laid upon him the responsibility 
of a disputed succession, with all its terrors and troubles.' 
Skeffington had long served as Master of the Ordnance, 
whence the Irish, who may have been offended at the 
appointment of a commoner, gave him the name of ‘the 
gunner.’ He was accompanied by Edward Staples, a Lin- 
eolushire man, whom the King had appointed Bishop of 
Meath. and brought with him 200 horse and a sum of money. 
He was instructed in the first place to reconcile. if possible, 
the contlicting interests of the Earls of Nildare, Ossery, and 
Desmond. He was not to make any serious attack on the 
. Wild Irish without the consent of the majority of the Council, 


' Instructions for the Lord Cardinal, No. 56 in the printed Stute Papers ; 
O-sery to Wolsey. Oer. 14, 1528; Instructions by Charles V, to Gonzalo 
Fernandez in Carer, Feb. 24. 1540 (should Le 1529). The leuer to the 
Pope was July 30, 1530, 
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especially when it would involve charging the country with 
the support of an army. The established custom of taking 
provisions for the ordinary movements of troops was, however, 
allowed. Skeffington was to hold a Parliament, but was to 
get all the money he could by way of subsidy before it met, 
and to pay the gross levy into the Vice-Treasurer’s hands. 
Kildare’s loyal promises were to be taken as sincere, and the 
Deputy was enjoined to help him in his enterprises as if they 
were undertaken in the King’s name. ‘The Earl might re- 
tain half the proceeds, provided the remainder were handed 
over to the Vice-Treasurer.! 

Kildare returned to Ireland some months after Skeffing- 
ton’s arrival, and his first exploit was to chastise the O'Tooles, 
with the help of 200 archers supplied by the city of Dublin, 
Next year Ulster was invaded. A treaty had already been 
concluded at Drogheda, by which O'Donnell promised the 
King allegiance, and bound himself to assist Sketfington 
against all his Majesty's enemies. He covenanted for 
O'Reilly, Magnire, and MacQuillin. as well as for himself, 
and Sketfington bound himself to give them such heip and 
protection as was due to the King’s subjects. In pursuance 
of this agreement Skeffington, accompanied by Kildare and 
Ossory, ravaged Tyrone on both sides of the Blackwater, 
from Clogher to Caledon, and penetrated to Monaghan, 
which was undefended. There O'Donnell and some malcon- 
tent O'Neills met them, but they did not venture to meet 
the tyrant of the North in the field, a measure of the weak- 
ness of government at that time.’ 

It clearly appeared that the Lord Deputy was in a false 
position as regards Kildare. When the Butlers were out on 
a foray, the Geraldines attacked their camp, killed the officer 
on guard, and carried off horses, arms, and provisions. It 


' Instructions to Skcttington, No. 57 in the printed State Papers. He 
landed near Dublin, Ausrust 2, 1429, 

* Submission of O'Donnell, May 6, 1531, O'Donnell ‘ publice proposuit 
et fatebatur dominum suum fuisse ct esse tidelem et ligeum subditum 
Domini Regis ;' Four Vaaters, 1531. In his Instructious for Cromwell, Jan. 
2, 15352, Ossory notes that his contingent was better than Kildare’s, and 
that he bore the whole cost himself. 
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was even snid that the Earl of Kildare displayed his banner 
openly, and Jed his men to the attack. With great difficulty 
and at Skeffington’s earnest request, Ossory prevented his 
followers from retaliating, but he poured complaints into 
Cromwell's attentive ears. Kildare allowed his adherents to 
seize the titular Baron of Burntchurch in Kilkenny, while 
passing through Castledermot, on his way to attend Parlia- 
ment. The Baron was a Fitzgerald. but on friendly terms 
with Ossory, who would have rescued him in spite of Kildare 
but forthe Lord Deputy's express prohibition ; as it was, the 
poor man lost: his horse, money, and apparel without redress. 
‘This.’ said Ossorv, ‘isa good encouragement fe maleterors 
tu commit spoils, having the advantage thereof without punish- 
ment of restitution.” It was not the first nor the last time in 
Ireland that the friends of law and order have been less safe 
than its enemies, and that the Government has hampered those 
whom it could not protect. Indeed, the Kilkenny borongh 
members fared no better than their neighbours, for they were 
seized at the gate of Athy by Murtagh MacOwney, who 
Wished that he had the King in the end of a handlock, and 
the Deputy in the other end, as surely as he had the worthy 
burgesses. In fact, Skeffington had scarcely any power, 
Kildare detained the hostages of the natives, in spite of direct 
orders to send them to Dublin, and thus let it be clearly seen 
that the King’s representative was a mere instrument in his 
hands,' 

lt was commonly said in Ireland that all the parchment 
and wax in England would not bring the Earl of Kildare 
thither ayain; but this saving turned out not to be true. So 
well had the Earl managed his atfuirs, that he ventured across 
the Channel early in 1552, and, after a six months’ residence 
at Court, returned with the legal as well as the real power of 
a Chief Governor. Sir John Rawson, Prior of Kilmainham, 
and Chief Justice Bermingham, supported Kildare’s counter- 
charges against Ossory, and accused Skeffington of partiality 
in his favour, There was an attempt to show that Ossorv’s 


* Ossory to Cromwell, January 2, 1552. 
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hostility arose from the fear that Kildare would support Wilt- 


——  shire’s claims upon the Ormonde estates. But Ossory main- 


Kildare 
werain 


Deputy. 


The 
© Carrul!s, 


tained that he had long since compromised all claims against 
his property, that Kildare’s advocacy of Wiltshire’s preten- 
sions was collusive and fraudulent, and that the King would 
be the real loser of the possession, if such cnetles as Arklow 
and Tullow were given to the too powerful Geraldine under 
colour of another man’s sham title. Anne Bouleyn’s star was 
now at its zenith; her father was fond of money, and perhaps 
saw a chance of extorting it from opposite quarters. It is 
clear that any claim of his was likely at this time to be 
favourably regarded, and it may be in this way that the lately 
waning influence of Kildare was restored. 

Having secured the much-coveted patent, Kildare hastened 
to Dublin and relieved Skeflington, who, having arrears of 
business to transact, was allowed to dance attendauce among 
other suitors in his successor’s ante-chamber. On the very 
day of his arrival, the new Lord Deputy took the Great Seal 
from his enemy Archbishop Alen, and gave it to the Primate 
Cromer, Asa sop to the opposite faction, Lord Butler was 
made Lord Treasurer by the King; but the Deputy was 
supreme in the Council, and those who were not his friends 
thonght only of saving themselves from his anger. Thus re- 
lieved from all restraint, and perhaps thinking himself indis- 
pensable, as indeed he well might, the Earl turned upon his 
hereditary enemy, While his brother Sir Jobn Fitzgerald 
was helping O'Neill to ravage Louth, the lawful guardian of 
the Pale devastated Kilkenny; his men were allowed to 
plunder the peaceable folk resorting to Castledermot Fair, and 
to murder a due proportion. He used the sword which the 
King had committed to him ‘ utterly to extinguish the fame 
and honour of any other noble man within that land..... 
shadowed with that authority, so that, whatever he did, it 
should not be repugned at.’! 

There was at this time a fierce dispute as to who should 
succeed Mulrony O'Carroll, who among southern chiefs in his 


' Report to Cromwell, No. 64 of the printed State Payers: Lowlye’s 
Peerage by Acchdall, art. * Duxe of Leinster. Ware ; Stanshurst, 
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time ‘destroyed most in regard to foreigners and improved 
most in regard to Gaedhill.’ A brother would in the usual 
course have succeeded to these glories; but there was always 
a strong tendency to substitute the hereditary for the elective 
principle, and a claim was advanced on behalf of Mulrony’s 
son Fergananim, to whom Kildare, choosing his time, had just 
given his daughter. Ossory of course espoused the cause of 
the brothers. but was defeated with the loss of several small 
pieces of cannon. On the same day the old chief died, and, 
as he favoured his son’s pretensions, this was numbered 
among his victories. Having been a man of blood. and haying 
lavished some of his plunder upon the clergy, he was re- 
warded after death with hyperbolical praises, * He was,’ the 
‘Four Masters” inform us, ‘a protecting hero to all ; the gruid- 
ing firm helm of his tribe; a triumphant traverser of tribes ; 
a jocund and majestic Munster champion; a precious stone ; 
acarbuncle gem; the anvil of the solidity, and the golden 
pillar of the Elyans.’ Fergananim was at first acknowledged as 
chief, but his uncle soon occupied Birr and other castles, anil 
ravaged the country from thence. The Lord Deputy came 
in person before Birr, and received a bullet wound in the 
side. As he groaned with the pain, a kerne is reported to 
have encouraged him by saying that he himself had three 
bullets in him, and felt none the worse. ‘I wish,’ replied the 
Earl, ‘ you had this one along with the others.’! He was less 
fortunate than his follower, for the bullet, which came out of 
itself some months later, lamed him for life, and affected his 
speech. Birr Castle was, however, taken.’ 

Kildare held a Parliament in Dubiin in 1553, but we know 
nearly as little about it as about that held by Surrey. The 
most important law passed appears to have been one for the 
punishment of those who stole corn under colour of taking 
wages for harvest workin kind. This meeting of Parliament 

! *Cui quidam turbarius jocose dixerat, “ Domine, cur gemis tam ‘lire, 
cum ego semel habui iii bulletos in me, et vides, domine, quam sanus sum add 
presens?” Cui comes mite respondit (in agonia) quod hune etiam bulletum 
vellet ipsum in se una cum cxteris habuisse.’—Dowline’s Anwals, wrongly 
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gave rise to a renewal of the old dispute about precedency 


——— between Armagh and Dublin. Alen could no longer rely 


upon the patronage of Wolsey, and it is certain that Kildare’s 
influence would be exerted against him. But the Deputy had 
been making so many enemies, that the increased hostility of 
Alen would not count for much. A heavy reckuning had 
been scored up; and John Dethyke, or Derrick, a prebendary 
of St. Patrick, gave voice to the prevailing discontent. With 
bitter irony he assured Cromwell that the people were ex- 
cellently disposed and full of abstinence. Their accustomed 
ceremony was to abstain from flesh on Wednesday, but their 
devotion had so much increased that they now abstained like- 
wise on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, ‘I trust 
to Jesu,’ he continued. Ye shall hear that there shall be 
many saints among them; but they play the fox’s part, shy 
of hens when he could not reach them.’ All the butchers in 
Dublin had not as much meat between them as would make 
a mess of broth, and those who owned no cattle were driven 
to dry bread. Marauders entered the suburbs of Dublin, and 
one butcher had lost 220 beasts. No one could safely ride 
a mile out of town, and it was useless to complain; for the 
Deputy was visited with that distressing form of deafness 
which affects those who do not wish to hear. The poor 
butchers had accordingly shut up their shops, and taken to 
making leather breeches, as if it were perpetual Lent. And 
not only did the Viceroy do nothing, but he took the oppor- 
tunity of removing the King’s artillery from Dublin to his 
own castles. Meanwhile, the O’Byrnes actually entered 
Dublin Castle, and carried off prisoners and cattle, ‘insomuch 
as nightly since great watch is in the city of Dublin, fearing 
that the same should be pilfered, prostrate, and destroyed, 
whereof they never dreaded so much.’ Even Sir James Fitz- 
gerald complained that his brother oppressed him cruelly for 
having done good service under Skeflington, and Norfolk’s 
tenants in Carlow were in no better plight.' 

§ Jus Primatiale Armachanum, Tart Lo No. 361; Dethyke to Cromwell, 


Sept. 3, 1554: Report to Cromweil, Ne. G4 of the printed State Lupers ; 
Sir James Fitageraldl to the Kinz, August 31, 
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The Council did not directly attack Kildare; but they 
sent over Sir John Alen, the Master of the Rolls, to enlighten 
Henry upon the true state of affairs. They directed Alen to 
report that English laws and customs were unknown except 
within twenty miles of Dublin, and that unless something 
were done they would soon be driven even from that con- 
tracted area. Various errors of policy, such as the practice 
of entrusting viceregal power to Irish lords and of giving 
away Crown lands, had so strengthened the Irishry and weak- 
ened the Pale, that the King would soon not have revenue 
enough to maintain a Deputy. Two archbishops, two bishops, 
four of the great regular ecclesiastics, two temporal peers, and 
three judges signed the document embodying these severe 
strictures, and they reminded Henry that unless he looked 
the better to it. Ireland might be used against him by any 
enterprising foreign enemy. Even more outspoken was a 
native of Ireland, closely associated with the Master of the 
Rolls, who declared that loyal subjects had been ill requited, 
and that people had come to look upon the viceroyalty as part 
of Kildare’s inheritance. Everyone who opposed him suffered 
for it, and all his offences were passed over. ‘ Always after 
the malice of the Geraldines was resisted and the land staid, 
the King withdrew his aid from thence, putting the male- 
factors in his authority ; whereas, if he bad continued the 
same there, and suppressed the others, undoubtedly a mar- 
vellous profit and commodity should have issued thereby. 

.....+ What subjects under any prince in the world 
would love, obey, or defend the right of that prince, which 
(notwithstanding their true hearts and service toward him) 
would afterwards put them under the governance of such as 
should daily practise to prosecute and destroy them for the 
same ?’ The question has often been asked in Ireland since 
then." 

The confusion between the Earl of Kildare, in his own 


character, and in that of Lord Deputy, was not at all con- 4 


ducive to good government. Private opposition to the subject 


' Report to Cromwell, printed State Papers, vol. ii, p. 174. Instructions 
to Sir John Alen, No. 65 in same. 
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was easily represented as treason to the King in his represen- 
tative’s person, and was indeed likely enough to grow into 
it. It was believed that the recent murder of Ossory's son 
Thomas by Dermot Fitzpatrick was not altogether the work 
of Trishry. Kildare and his sons and brothers provoked 
attacks on every side. The moral effect of O'Byrne’s raid 
had of course been disastrous, and no one felt himself safe. 
The principal remedies sugested were the appointment of 
a Deputy for a long term, Norfulk being preferred, and after 
him Sketfington, the abolition of Irish customs, and the 
education of young noblemen and chiefs’ sons at the English 
Court. Local presidencies were also recommended, but the 
first thing was to vet rid of Nildare. The Geraldines indeed 
did not conceal that their interests were not those of the 
Crown. ‘Thou fool,’ said Sir Gerald MacShane to the Earl's 
brother Thomas, who had some legal scruples, ‘thou shalt be 
the more esteemed in Ireland to take part against the King: 
for what hadst thou been if thy father had not done so ? 
What was he set by until he crowned a King here; took 
Garth, the King’s captain, prisoner; hanged his son; resisted 
Poynings and all Deputies; killed them of Dublin upon Ox- 
mantown Green; would suffer no man to rule here for the 
King, but himself? Then the King regarded him, made him 
Deputy and married thy mother to him; or else thou shouldst 
never have had foot of land, where now thou mayst dispend 
400 marks by year, or above.”! 

As the result of Alen’s efforts, Kildare was summoned to 
Court. The Earl doubtless felt that his chances would be 
small if once the Tower gates closed upon him, and he sent 
his wife over to get the order revoked, on the old ground 
that he could not be spared. Lady Kildare’s diplomacy 
failed, and her husband was summoned a second time; but 
was allowed to appoint a Vice-Deputy. This may, or may 
not, have been a bait to induce him to go quietly, for nothing 
less than an army could have taken him by force. Skeffing- 
ton had been working lard against his enemy, and was in 


' Neport to Cromwell, yuoted above. 
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constant communication with Cromwell, watching the port of 
Chester, so as to be in London as soon or sooner than the 
Earl. He reported that Lady Kildare’s servants delayed the 
King's letters purposely, and that he was most anxious for 
the moment when he should at last be able to prove his 
charges against the Lord-Deputy.' 

Kildare had now no choice but between obedienee and 
open rebellion. Before embarking at Drogheds he delivered 
the sword to his eldest son in the presence of several mem- 
bers of Council, ‘Thomas Lord Offaly, better known as Lord 
Thomas and Silken Thomas, was about twenty years old. and 
his father advised him to be guided in all things by his uncle, 
Sir James Fitzyveraldl; his cousin, Sir Thomes Eustace; lus 
great-aunt, Lady Janet Eustace. and her husband and son, 
Walter and James Delahide, It is impossible to pronounce 
on the genuineness of the speech which the chronicler puts 
into Nildare’s mouth, but the advice contained in it would 
have been well suited to the occasion. He told his son that 
his youth should be guided by age; his ignorance by ex- 
perience. He was, he said, putting a naked sword into a 
young man’s hand, and urged him to defer to the Council, 
‘for albeit in authority you rule them, yet in counsel they 
must rule you.’? 


? Skeffington to Cromwell, October 25 and November 4, 1533. 
7 Stanihurst. 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GERALDINE RERELLION—SKEFFINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION, 
1431-1435, 


AMONG the letters which Alen brought with him from England 
was one of thanks for past services to Connor Maguire, chief 
of Fermanagh. Maguire belonged to the party in Ulster 
which opposed O'Neill, and consequently Kildare; and he 
seems to have been in some degree under Alen’s influence. 
He now wrote to the King, adding to the already overwhelm- 
ing case against Kildare, and praying for the appointment. 
of Skeffington. This despatch probably reached London 
about the same time as the Earl, who was examined by the 
Council and at once sent to the Tower. The heaviest charge 
against him was that of fortifving his own castles with the 
King’s artillery; and it was in fact this which enabled his 
son to make head for a time against the Crown. He could 
only answer that he had intended to defend the Pale against 
the Irish: perhaps the hesitation caused by his wound was 
taken for the confession of guilt. He was no longer the man 
who had bearded Wolsey in his pride; and, unfortunately, 
his old power of repartee had descended to his son, who 
annoyed with his taunts those whom he should most have 
conciliated. The roung Vice-Deputy made no secret of his 
dislike to the King’s policy, sought alliances with O'Brien 
and Desmond, and gave the enemies of his House plausible 
grounds for stigmatising him as a traitor from the very 
first.' 

Early in the summer of 1554 a report reached Ircland 
that Kildare was to be beheaded, and his son and brother 


' Conossius Macuire tothe King, Feb. 20, 1554, in CGerer. Letter from 
the tive Alens, May 19, bid. TOL Leeland, 
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arrested. A poor retainer of his house living near Kilcullen 
is said to have brought to Lord Offaly from London a little 
silver-gilt heart and a pair of black dice, with o verbal 
message from his father bidding him not to trust the Irish 
Council, but to keep out of the way lest he should lose life 
and liberty. About the same time a private letter from 
Thomas Cannon, who had been in Skeffington’s service, con- 
firmed the sinister rumours already afloat. In days when 
there were no newspapers such letters were handed about 
freely, and this one fell into the hands of a priest who read 
English with difficulty, and who put it aside until he had 
time to spell ont its meaning. AC retainer of Offaly’s, who 
chanced to stay the night in the priest's house, used the letter 
as a shoe-horn, and foryot to withdraw it. Undressing in the 
evening he found the paper, read it out of curiosity, and 
found to his dismay that it announced Nildare’s death. He 
at once took the fatal missive to James Delahide, who carried 
it to the Vice-Deputy. Delahide was one of those whose 
advice Kildare had directed his son to take: he now coun- 
selled him to rebel and to avenge his father’s death.! 

Though his death was at hand Kildare still lived, and 
there is no reason to suspect foul play: he was old and suffer- 
ing from wounds, and confinement or anxiety may well have 
hastened his end. But his impetuous son assumed the worst, 
and at once prepared for war. His Irish connections O'Neill 
and O'Connor approved his resolution; but the Earl of Des- 
mond, Sir Thomas Eustace of Baltinglass, Fitzmaurice of 
Kerry, Fleming, Lord of Slane, and most of the Anglo-Irish 
well-wishers of his House, counselled prudence. Lord Chan- 
cellor Cromer, a grave and learned divine, gave similar advice. 
But Rehoboam would not be persuaded. On St. Barnabas’ 
Day he rode through Dublin with 140 armed retainers, each 
wearing a silken fringe on his helmet, a mode of decoration 
which gave Offaly the name by which he is best remembered. 
Passing through Dame's Gate the Geraldines forded the Liffey 
and rode to St. Mary's Abbey, where he had summoned a 


* Examination of Robert Reyler, Aug. 5, 1556,in (ure. Stanihurst, 
ul 
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meeting of the Council. No sooner had the Deputy taken 
the chair than his armed followers invaded the council- 
chamber, and waited with ill-concealed impatience while their 
loader made a speech, in which he deelared himself no longer 
King Tenury’s officer. and called on all who hated ernelty and 
tyranny to juin him in open war, He then tendered the 
sword of state to the Primate, who besought him with tears 
in his eves not to do so mad and wicked an act. 6 Thev are 
not yet bern’ he said. * that shall hereafter feel the samart of 
this uproar’ The Clincellor’s speceh was probably unintel- 
livible te most of the tutrnders: and the effeet of it was ar 
onee dispelled by an Trish bard named Nelan. who recited a 
long heroic poem in honour of Silken Thomas, and upbraided 
him with lingering teo long. Stung by this tannt, Offaly 
replied that he was much obliged to the Archbishop for his 
advice, but that he came to announce his own intention and not 
to sevk counsel: he then threw down the sword and left the 
room. Ife was now a subject. and the Council at once ordered 
his arrest: but the Mayor had no force at his command, and 
the relel was allowed to rejoin his forces on Oxmantown 
Green. Archbishop Alen, who had good reasons for fear, took 
refuge in the castle, and the Chief Baron, who accompanivd 
him, wrote to Cromwell for help.! 

It was rumoured that Offaly would destroy everything in 
the Pale, so that no support might remain for a roval army : 
he gave out that he would kill or banish everyone born in 
England, and declared forfeit the goods of all who remainel 
loval, He wrote to his cousin Lord Butler, offering to divide 
[relaud with him if he would help to conquer it; but Butler, 
one of the ablest of lis race, declined with proper indigna- 
tion. He refused to barter his truth for a piece of Ireland, 
and was nut at all disposed to hang for good fellowship. 
‘Were it so,’ he wrote ‘(as it cunnot be), that the chickens 
you reckon were both hatched and feathered; yet be thou 
sure, I had rather in this quarrel die thine enemy than live 
thy partner.’ Ossory dual left the Ning but a few days before, 


' Stanihurst, Finglas to Cromwell, July 21, 558. Dewling <as Offaly 
was commenty ealled * Thomas serions.’ 
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having undertaken for himself and his son to ussist to their 
utmost power the due course of law, and above all strenu- 
ously to resist the usurped jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Rome. Sketlinygton was avain Deputy, and Ossory promised 
to maintain his authority. The Government was in fact 
Placed to a great extent under the protection of the House of 
Ormonde. In return for these promises, and in consideration 
of the singular contidence and trust which the Ning had con- 
ceived ino the Earl and his son, and in respect of the truth 
Which always had continued in then and their blood ta the 
Crown of Enyland. and as oa token of contidence in) their 
ithiliry. the Government of Tipperary aned Iilkeniay. sane ol! 
other districts at the Deputys diseretion, were praited. te 
Qssery and his son. They were not the men te renounce 
sich solid advantaye for the shadowy realm which their rash 
kinsman offered! 

It wonld have been well for Archbishop Alem had he 
mlhered to his first resolution of remaining inside the castle 
Walls, which, as it turned out, were quite able to protect him, 
Six weeks after the first outbreak, and while the rebels were 
threatening Dublin, he put himself ander the guidance of 
Bartholomew Fitzgerald, a contidential servant, who brought 
a snuall boat to Dane's Gate. The Arehbi-hop embarked, but 
the wind was contrary and perhaps the boatmen hostile ; at 
all events, the beat stuck fast on the sands at Clontarf. The 
fugitive took refuge in a gentleman's house at Artane ; but 
Offaly appeared at the door next morning and ordered two of 
his followers, John Teeling and Nicholas Water, to bring out 
the Archbishop. They dragged the old man out of bed. and 
Groushr dim before their leader. Alen begwed for merey. 
acknowledying that his captor had no reason fo wish lim 
well, bur claiming regard tor his office if not fur lis persen. 
Otily turned away contemptuously, and. speaking in Drish, 
ordered his men to * take away the churi” Teeling and Wafer 
immediately dashed out the Archbishop's brains. Robert 
Revley, who, if not actually an eye-witness, must have been 


‘The Wins te. the Rachot Qesory, Ne. T2 iu tue pated stare Lapers, 
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close at hand, was at once sent off to Maynooth with a casket 
which was found on Alen’s person, and he afterwards swore 
that he did not know whether Offaly ordered the murder or 
not, The rebel chief always maintained that his intention 
was to detain and not to kill; but he thought it necessary to 
send his chaplain to Rome to seek absolution.! 

The sword of state which should have protected them 
having been exchanged for a rod to scourge them, the citizens 
of Dublin were left to their own slender resources. Instigated 
by Offaly, and assisted by John Burnell of Balgriffin, a gentle- 
man of the Pale, the O°Tooles descended from their mountain= 
and ravayed the flat country to the north ef the city. In an 
attempt to intercept the raiders on their return, the citizens 
were defeated with great loss near Kilmainham. Assuming 
that they were at his werey, Offaly offered the citizens their 
lives if they would let him enter to besiege the castle. John 
White, the Constable, who was afterwards knighted for his 
services, made no objection provided he were allowed time to 
victual, A. spirited Alderman, John Fitzsimons, furnished a 
yrent part of the provisions? at his own expense, and also 
employed a sinith in his own house to forge a chain for the 
drawbridge. To such a state of destitution had Geraldine 
ascendency brought the principal royal fortress in Ireland. 
Another Alderman, Francis Herbert, was sent off to beg help 
from the King. 

White having announced himself ready, the citizens ad- 
mitted about 100 of the rebels under the command of James 
Field of Lusk, who had with him Teeling and Wafer, the 
Archbishop's murderers, and three noted pirates, named 
Brode, Rookes, and Purcell. The ordnance at Field's com- 
mand, part of that which had been entrusted to the late Earl 
of Kildare for the defence of the realm, was tuo light to make 
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any great impression on the castle, upon whose walls it ought Cian. 
to huve been mounted; and in the meantime Ossory was ——— 
sweeping away the cattle from Kildare. The temptation to 
retaliate was too strong for Offaly, or perhaps for his men, 
and he turned aside from Dublin to punish the Butlers. 
‘Tullow Castle delayed him for tive precions days, atter which 
he had the satisfaction of slaughtering the garrison, and tive 
nore days were spent in inaction on the Barrow. Again did 
Otlaly offer to divide Ireland, including even his own inherit- 
unce, with Ossory ; but the Earl refused as his son had done, 
and only consented to a truce which would leave him free to 
defend ‘Tipperary against a threatened attack from Desmond, 
The Butler forces being thus divided, and help having come 
trom O'Neill, Otfaly broke the truce and began to plunder 
Kilkenny, At Thomastown Lord Butler was wounded in a 
skimnish, and had to retire to Dunmore until cured; while 
Otfaly, who had possession of Athy, Kilkea, Carlow, and 
Castledermot, collected a great host of U'Mores, O'Connors, 
Kavanaghs, and O'Byrnes. But these auxiliaries do not seem 
to have been of much use; for Ossory had still men enough 
tv burn and spoil the northern part of Carlow, though not tu 
attempt the relief of Dublin.' 

Francis Herbert returned very speedily from the King, The rebels 
bringing letters in which Henry promixed immediate succour. "i “*\*" 
Despairing of success, Field anticipated the action of Rosen 
ut Londonderry, and threatened to expose the citizens’ children 
on the trenches, so as to prevent the garrison from using their 
guus. Indignant at this breach of faith, and encouraged by 
the near prospect of relief, the citizens shut their gates and 
seized most of those who were besieging the castle. A few 
escaped across the river, and brought the news to Offaly, who 
returned to Dublin only to find it bent upon the most desperate 
resistance. Having summoned the city in vain, he cut the 
leaden pipes which supplied it with water; but there must 
have been wells also, for no effects followed. He then besieged 
the castle from Ship Street, where there was cover for his men, 
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but White had some fireworks, which enabled him to burn 
down the thatched honses of the suburb and give his guns full 
play. Herbert distinguished himself by shooting twenty-four 
of the enemy, including one of their chief leaders. Being thus 
driven from the castle, Offaly attempted the city wall from 
Thomas Street, demolishing the party walls of the houses so 
ax to make two covered galleries leading up to the New Gate. 
One of his shots sieved: the vate and killed a man whu waz 
trying to get waterat a pipe in the middle of the Corn Market. 
A remarkable teat is recorded of Staunton, the gaoler or warder 
of New Gate. Having galled the rebels by his sharp-shooting, 
he had become a particular mark tor their fire, and he saw i 
musketeur trying to cover him, He not only shot him in the 
forehead, but, nutwithstanding the hail of bullets issued fron: 
the gate, stripped the dead man, and brought his gun and 
clothes into the town. The Geraldines then tried to burn 
the gate; but a sally of the Lesieged through the smoke and 
flame fate them suppose that the city had been relieved, and 
they withdrew precipitately, leaving a piece of artillery and 
100 dead behind them, Offaly lingered for the night in the 
precincts of the Grey Friary, from which Francis Street takes 
its name, and next day rejoined his men, who had believed 
him dead. He made no uttempt to renew the sieve. 

In this, as in sc many other Irish insurrections, there 
was no want of double traitors; of men who had neither the 
constancy to remain loyal nor the courage to persevere in 
rebellion. Many of the arrows shot over the walls were head- 
less, and some bore letters which revealed to the garrison 
every plan of the besiegers. The children of the citizens, 
whom he had hitherto detained as hostages, could now be of 
no use to Offaly, and he exchanged them for some of his own 
men who had been captured. He tried to get money, ammu- 
nition, and other help from the citizens in return for raising 
the siege; but the men of Dublin knew their advantage, and 
answered that they had no money to spare. They argued 
that if his intentions were loval he had no need of warlike 
stores. and that te supply him might be te make a red for 
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their own backs. They were, however, willing to supply him 
with enough parchment to enyross his pardon upon, and to 
join him in begging humbly for it. Having neither powder 
nor shor, Offaly could not retort to any purpose, and he with- 
drew to put his ancestral castle of Maynooth in a posture of 
detence.! 

Besides retaining some of the citizens’ children, the rebels 
had captured Chief Justice Luttrell and Lord Howth, A 
truce was therefore concluded for six weeks, but Offaly broke 
it within twenty-four hours by burning corn belonging to the 
Prior of Kilmainham. Meanwhile Skellington had sailed 
from North Wales, The bulk of his fleet and army were 
intended for Waterford. but Sir William Brereton and Captain 
Salisbury were detached with £00 men for the relief of Dub- 
lin. Brereton took command of the city, and saw that proper 
watch was kept. Shortly afterwards cighty Northern spear- 
men under Musgrave and Hamerton landed or were driven 
ashore at Clontarf, where the rebels met them in great force. 
They were perhaps picked men, for their white coats and red 
crosses are particularly mentioned: at all events, they made 
a gallant resistance, and Offaly was wounded. Musgrave and 
Hamerton were both killed, and the rebel chief is said to have 
mourned deeply for the former, who was his cousin. The 
minin force of the insurgents hung about the Hill of Howth 
in hope of preventing other English troops from landing, and 
Brode, Purcell, and Rookes cruised in the offing with their 
piratical vessels.? 

Although the wind served well for Treland, Skefington, 
who was old and delicate, delayed long at Beaumaris. The 
North-countrymen, on whom he placed his chiet reliance, 
chafed at the delay: and many of their horses, which were 
perhaps not very well stowed, dicd from being cooped up on 
board ship tor three weeks. At last, on the very day on 
which the siege of Dublin was raised, the Lord-Deputy 
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sailed. The fleet was driven by a gale under Lambay, where 
@ report reached it that Dublin had fullen. The news was 
not believed, but Brereton and Salisbury were detached. 
They reached the Litfey without uny difliculty; and there 
was no reason why Sketfington should not have done xo, but 
that he had made up bis mind to go to Waterford, As it 
was, he was able to lie close to Skerries and to send in his 
boats, which burned four Geraldine vessels at anchor in the 
roids. ‘The feet then made sail again, and was aguin driven 
under Lambay, whence two ships made chase atter Brode, 
the pirate, and drove him ashore near Drogheda. At last 
the Lord Deputy was persuaded to take the obvious course, 
wid landed sately at Dublin more than a week atter Brereton. 
Other troops trom Bristol, under Sir John St. Loo, reached 
Waterford about the same time. Messengers were at once 
sent to Drogheda, and Brode aud his crew were brought by 
sea to Dublin.! 

Driven trom Dublin, Offaly threatened Drogheda with some 
400 horse, but Sketlington, with unwonted energy, marched 
the whole distance in one day, and the rebels did not venture 
to attack him. The Geraldine chief was proclaimed traitor 
ut the market-cross, and the gentlemen of Louth and Meath, 
finding that there was again something in the shape of a 
yovernment, came in fast to the Lord-Deputy. Meanwhile 
Qssory und St. Loo were at work in the south, and agreed 
to meet Skeffington at Kildare’s castle of Kilkea. The Earl 
und the English knight kept their appointment, but the 
Deputy was again ill, and without artillery nothing could 
be done. Ossory had enough to do to keep the O’Mores 
und Kavanaghs in check, but he gained one important ally 
in the person of Sir Thomas Eustace, of Baltinglass, who 
brought forty of his kinsmen and left hostages in the Earl's 
hands. Eustace kept his word, and received a peerage for 
his services, an honour forteited in Elizabeth's time for a 
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rebellion, which, if one of the most foolish, was also one of 
the least selfish of the many recorded in Irish annals." 

During the greater part of the winter Offaly ranged up 
and down the Pale, not sparing the Kildare estates, which 
he was not likely ever to enjoy in peace. On one occasion 
he cume into collision with Brereton near Trim, and lost 150 
men; but when o garrison of forty men were left in the town 
he had no difficulty in recapturing it, and a gurrison of 
twenty men failed to hold Kildare against him. His tollow- 
ing was reduced to LUO horse and 300 kerne, who had 
scarcely a dozen muskets among them; but with this band 
he wandered where he pleased. even to the walls of? Dublin, 
Sketlingron again fell sick, and the army was detained doing 
nothing in Dublin; he could not, according to Sir Juhn 
Alen, do anything himself, and he would not let anyone else 
have the credit. A truce for three weeks was concluded with 
the rebel, and after the New Year some of the troops were 
allowed to leave the capital. Sir Rice Maunsell with 50 
men occupied Trim—Brereton and Salisbury lay at Newcastle ; 
und preparations were made for assuming the offensive as 
suvou as the Lord-Deputy should be able to mount a horse. 
But there was great want of money, and the ill-paid soldiers 
took little interest in any service which did not bring them 
profit. They took it on themselves to find men guilty of 
treason and to seize their goods, ‘whereas,’ as Alen grimly 
suggested, ‘the King might have them by another mean.’ 
Muuitions of war were as scarce as money, and the bows 
which were sent from Ludlow Castle snapped when the 
archers tried to bend them.? 

In the meantime the ecclesiastics who administered the 
vucant see of Dublin pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion in its most tremendous form against the murderers of 
the Archbishop. Offaly himself, his uncles John and Oliver, 

* Brereton und Salisbury to the King, Nov. 4; Skeffington to the King, 
Nov. 11; Ossury to Mr, Cowley, as above. 
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Captain Rookes, James Delahide, and Teeling and Wafer, 
who seem to have been the actual murderers, were mentioned 
by name. Leprosy and madness, hunger and thirst were 
invoked upon them in this life, and eternal damnation in the 
life to come. No house was to shelter them, no church to 
give them sanctuary, no kind Christian to bestow on them a 
morsel of bread when starving. nor a cup of cold water when 
dying of thirst, on pain of being considered accessories to 
their crime and accursed like them. They were to be par- 
takers with Pharaoh and Nero, Herod and Judas, Dathan 
and Abiram: and stones were cast towards their dwellings, 
as by Moses when he called down Divine wrath upon the 
last named, It is said that a copy of this curse was 
cruclly shown to the old Earl in the Tower, and that the 
shock snapped the enfeebled thread which still bound him to 
lite. The fate of the seven excommunicated persons was 
nearly as bad as the most vindictive priest could wish. The 
three Geraldines were hanged at Tyburn, Rookes was hanged 
at Dublin, Teeling and Wafer died at Maynooth of a horrible 
disease, James Delahide exeaped to Spain and gave the 
Government some Further trouble, but he died an exile in 
Scotland! 

The new Earl—for Earl he was in spite of Stanihurst’s 
stutement to the contrary—took advantage of the breathing 
spice allowed him by the Deputy’s inaction to cast about for 
allies. He sent Dominick Power to the Emperor, armed 
with gifts, and with documents going to prove that Ireland 
was a fief of the Holy See and that it was forfeited on 
account of Henry's heresy. Kildare was ready to hold the 
country of Pope or Emperor and to pay tribute, in conside- 
ration of being protected against the English schismatics. 
Twelve hawks and fourteen hobbies, or [vish palfrevs, were 
thought suitable presents for the second Charlemagne.” 

More immediate help was sought from the O'Briens of 
Clare and the O'Kellies. The latter were induced to threaten 
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Westmeath, and Con O'Brien, chief of Thomond, was already 
in communication with Charles V., but Con’s son Donogh 
had married Lady Ellen Butler, and Ossory had enough in- 
fluence with his son-in-law to keep him to his allegiance. 
Donoygh, as was usual with the sons of Trish chiefs. had a 
strong party of his own, and prevented the clan from stirring. 
Ossory contrived to make the Burkes threaten the O'Kellies, 
and they also were neutralised! 

Skeflinvton, having awoke to che fact that Trekud could 
not be subdued by an army whieh never left: Dublin, allowed 
Maunsell and Brereton to divide their forees and to burn 
most of the Geraldine villkuges. inclining Maynooth, While 
wainin strenuth himself he had che saristietion of ordering 
several executions in Dublin. | Brode. who was called the 
traitors admiral ; Rookes, who was captured near Wexford 
with some of the roval ordnance in his possession: a third 
rover named Purcell, who bad been bold enough to cut a 
vessel out of the Thames; and Travers, Chancellor of Sr. 
Patrick's, who had been an ayent in the attempted reduction 
of Dublin, were all duly hanged, drawn, and quartered on 
Oxmantown Green 

Brereton summoned Maynooth Castle, proposing to let 
the garrison depart with bag and baggage, and offering par- 
dons and rewards. But they trusted in their walls, and an- 
swered only with taunts and jeers. At last Skeffington left 
Dublin and encamped before the castle, which he invested 
closely the next day. He pronounced it to be the strongest 
fortress which had ever been in Ireland since the English 
first set foot there. No detailed account of the armament. 
has been preserved, but there were several pieces of’ cannon 
and a garrison of over 100, of whom about one-half were 
gunners. Christopher Paris. the Earl's foster-brother, com- 
manded within the castle. Skethington’s batteries opened 
on the third day after his arrival, and soon silenced the genus 
on the north-west side of the keep. The guns were then 
pointed against a new work on the northern side, and after 
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CHAP. five days’ bombardment the breach was pronounced practi- 
——- cable. Paris, who probably despaired of maintaining his 
post, now thought it time to make separate terms for him- 
self, and shot out a letter in which he offered to sell his 
post for money. ‘The garrison were accordingly allowed to 
sally forth and to capture asmall piece of artillery. Paris pre- 
tended great satisfaction, and served out abundant liquor to 
his men, who proceeded to celebrate their triumph by getting 
drunk. In the first grey light of morning the outwork was 
occupied almost without resistance, and the warders were 
aroused from their slumbers by shouts of ‘St. George! St. 
George!" Ladders were quickly planted against the walls 
of the keep, and the storming party began to ascend. Cap- 
tain Holland, who was one of the first to reach the parapet, 
jumped down into a tub of feathers. but Brereton’s company 
had scaled the walls at another place, and the Geraldines, 
completely surprised and only half sober, made but a short 
stand. An arrow was discharged at Holland, the weight of 
whose armour kept him fast in the feathers, but it missed 
him. and he was released in time to take an active part in 
the final strugvle. Brereton himself ran up to the highest 
turret and hoisted a flag, which told the Lord-Deputy that 


all was over.' 


Maynooth When Skeffington entered in the evening two singing- 
taken, ‘ _& 

Storywf men of the Earl's chapel prostrated themselves before him, 
— plaintively chanting a hymn or song called ‘ Dulcis amica,’ 


which affected the victors as the verses of Euripides affected 
the Dorians at Syracuse. They were pardoned, and Paris 
then came forward to claim his reward. Skeffington allowed 
that he had been useful, and promised that the King would 
not let him starve; he then asked what confidence the Earl 
of Kildare placed in his foster-brother, and Paris enumerated 
the benefits which he had received from the fallen fumily. 
‘Couldst thou,’ said the Deputy sternly, ‘ find in thine heart 
to betray his castle who has been so good to thee? Truly, 
thou that art so hollow to him wilt never be true to us.’ 
Then turning to his officers he ordered them to pay down the 
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stipulated price, and to execute the traitor forthwith. ‘ Mr 
lord,’ said the wretched man, ‘had I wist you wonld have 
dealt so straitly with me, your lordship should not have 
won this fort with so little bloodshed as you did.’ Among 
the bystanders was James Bors, formerly Constable of Mar- 
nooth, who had resigned his office at the brenking out of the 
rebellion, but who may have sympathised with his old em- 
plovers. and who muttered ‘ too late’ in Irish, a saying which 
hecame proverbial for an ineffectual repentance. Paris was 
executed, and it does not appear that he had been promised 
pardon, but Skeffington’s action was neither honest nor politic. 
He had profited by the treason, and to kill the traitor could 
only tend to make other rehels desperate. About forty other 
prisoners were taken. of whom twenty-five were executed. 
including the Dean of Kildare and another priest named 
Walsh. It appeared from the depositions of one prisoner. © 
priest, that there had been negotiations with the Emperor, 
who held out hopes of 10.000 men. and also with the King 
of Scots. The ‘pardon of Maynooth’ became a proverbial 
expression for the gallows." 

Kildare had in the meantime succeeded in raising an 
army of 7,000 men among the O’Connors of Offalr and in 
Connaught, but the news that Maynooth had fallen almost 
dispersed it. With the men who remained he advanced to 
Clane, where he came into collision with Skeffington, who 
took 140 prisoners and put them to the sword, on a renewal 
of the fight being threatened. Kildare then went into 
Thomond, intending to sail for Spain, but sent James Dela- 
hide and Robert Walsh. the parish priest of Loughseedy, in 
his stead. These messengers joined Power at Cadiz, bunt did 
not obtain an interview with Charles until after their chiefs 
execution. Power was pardoned at the Emperor's request, 
hut the others were attainted by name, Kildare’s allies now 
gradually dropped away. O'More and MacMurrough gave 
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security to Ossory, and the Earl's followers dwindled daily, 
though he continued to roam about in the neighbourhood of 
his ancestral estates. Maynooth was too strong to attempt, 
but he twice took Rathangan, so that no Envlishman would 
take charge of it ; and Skeffington was forced to entrust it to 
Sir James Fitzgerald. After this, Kildare drove a herd of 
cattle under the walls, and by the hope of booty drew ont a 
vreat part of the garrison, whoin he cut to pieces, On one 
occasion, he destroved part of the garrison of Trim by putting 
forward some Enylish troopers, who pretended to be Salis- 
burv’s men; and on another, he almost succeeded in eaptur- 
ingalarge convoy near Nanas. But such stratagems conld 
not lony delay the end, and the Irish saw that the game was 
up. O'Neill came to Skeffington at Drowheda, and took the 
oath of allegiance. It was agreed among other things that 
any O'Neill who did wrong within the obedient districts 
might be tried by English law, and that homicides should 
not be compounded by money pavments;! but the King’s 
subjects taken in O'Neill's country were to be reserved for 
the roral consideration, and not punished capitally by the 
chief. O'Neill was to receive his customary black-rent, but 
none of his clans were to levy Irish exactions,? or to graze 
cattle in the English districts. All Englishmen were to 
enjoy free trade with Tyrone, and O'Neill undertook to help 
Skeffineton in his hostings in as ample a manner as any of 
his predecessors had helped any previous Lord-Deputy or 
Lord-Lieutenant.3 

O’More, an able man, who was anxious to deserve well of 
his new friends. accompanied Brabazon into the wastes of 
Allen, where Kildare was lurking. After the usual plunder- 
ing, he advised the Englishmen to turn as if in full retreat, 
but, in reality, to occupy all the passes, while the O'Mores 
engaged the Earl's party in the plain. But the Northum- 
berland moss-troopers under Dacre and Musgrave had not 
forgotten their old habits, and made off with the booty, 
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leaving an unguarded pass, through which the Geraldines es- 
caped.'| The O’Mores would not kill Kildare’s men, but were 
very active against the O'Connors; indeed, the Earl was believed 
to have been in O'More’s hands for a time, and to have been 
purposely released. But Brabazon took Burnell of Balgritlin, 
one of the original advisers of the rebellion, and William 
Keatinge, captain of the Keatinge kerne, who had hitherto 
been the rebels’ chief strenyth. ‘The latter was released on 
giving security, but Burnell was reserved for the scaffold. 
The remarkable untitness of Skeflinzton for the post in which 
ITenry maintained him was strikingly shown at this time. 
Ife was unable to stir from Maynooth, and seemed half dead 
if he rose before ten or eleven o'clock. Maraudinyg bands 
came with impunity to the castle gates, and stole the Deputy’s 
horses ; and he allowed the army to lie in the open country 
without orders, and to consume provisions instend of fighting. 
The sick man was jealous of Lord Leonard Grey, the marshal 
of the army, whom rumour had designated as his successor ; 
he was himself incapable of action, and was unwilling to let 
others act in his stead. 

Before his release Keatinge undertook to drive the Ger- 
aldine chief out of Kildare. The wretched peasants crept 
back to their fields to save what was left of the harvest; and 
Cahir O’Connor, who saw how things were likely to end, 
came to Grey and Brabazon, and took an oath to defend the 
King’s interests against Kildare, and against his own brother. 
The Earl had a stronghold in a boggy wood near Rathangan, 
fortified with earthworks and wet ditches, and almost im- 
pregnable had it been well manned and armed. Not being 
defended it was easily taken, and whatever would burn was 
burned. At last Skeffingron felt well enough to take the 
field, and advanced with Grey and Butler to the borders 
of Offaly. Despairing of the cause, and anxious to save his 
harvest, O'Connor came in and submitted to the Lord Deputy 
at Castle Jordan; and Kildare, finding himself alone, then 
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surrendered to Butler and Grey in the presence of three wit- 
nesses. Skeffington positively asserts that no condition was 
made, ‘either of pardon, life, land, or goods;’ and this is 
confirmed by a despatch from the Council sent three days 
later and signed by Lords Butler and Delvin, Rawson, Prior 
of Kilmainham, Saintloo, Brabazon, Aylmer, Salisbury, and 
Sir Rice Maunsell, the last two having been present at the 
surrender. But the councillors admitted that ‘ comfortable 
words were spoken to Thomas to allure him to yield.’ and 
begged the King to spare his life according to the comlort of 
those words.! 

A great effort was made to cause a belief in England that 
the surrender was conditional, but it does not appear that 
the prisoner himself made any such assertion. He wrote to 
his connection Grey, confessing himself a rebel, but urging 
that he had done all by the advice of Thomas Eustace and 
Sir Gerald MacShane. He begged intercession for his life 
and lands: failing the efficacy of such aid, he had, he said, 
only to shift for himself as he best could. Writers favour- 
able to the Geraldines have nevertheless stated that he was 
promised his lite, and this has been copied into a long suc- 
cession of popular manuals. Even at the time, the legal 
mind of Lord Chancellor Audeley refused to believe that the 
Irish Council had so dealt ‘ with so errant and cankered a 
traitor.’ ‘If this,’ he added, ‘be intended that he should 
have mercy, I marvel much that divers of the King’s Council 
in Ireland have so largely told the King, afore this time, 
that there should never be good peace or order in Ireland 
till the blood of the Garrolds were wholly extinct. And it 
was also said that the Irishmen spared their effectual diligence 
in the persecution of him, because they heard that he should 
have pardon, and then he would revenge ; and now it seemeth 
they would procure him mercy. They be people of a strange 
nature and much inconstancy.’? 

In writing his thanks to Skeffington the King regrets 


) Skeffington to the Ring. Aug. 24; the Council of Ircland to the King, 


Aug. 27. 
* Audeley to Cranwell, § 5.2, p. 166; Stanihurst ; fuwr Maaters. 
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that Kildare’s capture had not been ‘after such a sort as was 
convenable to his deservings’—alluding to the report that. 
conditions had been made with him. The Ictter is worthy of 
Elizabeth at her best, and very creditable to Henry, who 
declares bis unabated contidence in Sketfington, and promises 
to make every allowance for his age and infirmities. As to 
the disposal of the prisoner, not only Audeley but Nortolk, 
who spoke from the fulness of his Irish experience, thought. 
he should be sent to the Tower and executed in due course, 
fexcept it shonkl appear that by his keeping alive there 
should grow any knowledye of treasons, or other comimodit v 
to the King’s grace,” The Duke advised a long respite, lest, 
Lord Butler and Lord Leonard Grey should lose all their 
credit in Ireland. The Chancellor wished to procees| in the 
King’s Bench under the new Statute of Treasons, by which he 
considered that such offences, though committed in Ireland, 
might be tried in an English shire. Had this opinion finally 
prevailed, modern Ireland might be easier to govern than it 
ever seems likely to be. Both Norfulk and Audeley allude to 
the report that Kildare had been promised his life, but neither 
they nor the King confirm it.! 

An account is extant showing that twenty shillings a 
week were allowed for Kildare’s maintenance in the Tower, 
hut intercepted letters tell of great harshness. His object in 
writing was to borrow 200. from O’Brien, who had his plate, 
and he urged that chief to help the Depnty as the best means 
of helping him. ‘I never,’ he wrote to a trusty servant, ‘ had 
any money since I came into prison but a noble, nor I have 
had neither hosen, doublet, nor shoes, nor shirt but one; nor 
any other garments, but a single frieze gown, for a velvet 
furred with budge. and so I have gone woolward, and buare- 
foot and barelegerd, divers times (when it hath not been very 
warm), and so [ should have done still, and now. but that 
poor prisoners, of their gentleness, hath sometimes viven me 
old hosen, and shoes, and old shirts.” For sixtern months 
the rash young man endured this misery, and then, on Irish 

' The King to Sketlington ii, 8.0. p. 280; A\nudeley to Cromweil, i. S.P,, 
p. L4G; Norfolk to Cromwell, Septensber , 1a. . 
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CIIAP. Act of attainder having passed in the meantime, he and his 
—-— five uncles were carried to Tyburn and there duly hanged, 
drawn, and quartered,' 
ile ages Having followed the fortunes of the House of Kildare 
Macar- until their great eclipse, we may now turn to the southern 
rae Geraldines, who had also entered upon the slippery paths of 
rebellion. The dispute between Desmond and Ormonde was 
of old standing, the real cause of it being the fact that 
Munster was not large enough to hold two such families. 
In 1529 Surrey brought about a meeting at Waterford be- 
tween James, the eleventh Earl of Desmond, and Sir Piers 
Butler. They were solemnly sworn to keep the peace and to 
help each other on lawful occasions. Cormac Oge MacCarthy, 
Lord of Muskerry, and MacCarthy Reagh, who had allied 
themselves with the Butlers as a defence against their great 
neighbours’ oppressions, were parties to this agreement. Surrey 
took hosfges from them, and reported that they were wise 
men and more conformable than some Englishmen. If the 
King would undertake to protect them, he thought that they 
and many other Irishmen would be content to hold their 
lands of him. The peace was short; for Desmond no sooner 
got back to his own country than he proceeded to waste 
Muskerry with fire and sword. The two MacCarthies joined 
their forces, and a pitched battle was fought at Mourne Abbey, 
near Mallow. Cormac Oge placed the cavalry under the com- 
mand of his sister's husband, Thomas Moyle Fitzgerald, who 
was Desmond's uncle and heir presumptive ; and to his charge 
the Geraldine partisans of course attribute the result. The 
Earl was totally defeated : ‘and of this overthrow,’ wrote the 
family historian more than a century later, ‘ the Irish to this 
day do brag, not remembering how often both before and 
after they received the like measure from the Geraldines.’? 
Two years after the fight at Mourne Abbey Desmond was 


! Feb. 3, 1537. The letter to Rothe (enclosing that to O’Brien) is in 
S.P. ii., p. 402. 

? Surrey to Wolsey, Nov. 3, 1520; Russell; O'Daly, chap. ix. The latter 
writer ix hopelessly wreny, and makes Thomas Moyle fizit on Dexmonl’s 
side, 
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in secret communication with Francis I., the Constable CIIAP. 
Bourbon having at the same time similar relations with —~—— 
Henry VIII. The French King sent two agents to Ireland— Eoenad 
Francis de Candolle, Lord of Oisy, who afterwards appears with” 
as having a relationship or connection with Desmond, and = 
Francis de Bergagni. They met the Earl at Askeaton, and 
made a convention with him. Desmond agreed to make war 
on the King, provided that his father-in-law Tirlough O’Brien 
and others of that clan should be included in any peace made 
between England and France. Francis rather oddly under- 
took to send ships to help Desmond in collecting tribute from 
his subjects. The Earl and his seneschal David MacMorris 
were promised French pensions, and both Geraldines and 
O'Briens were encouraged to expect French help in any 
emergency. Richard de la Pole, Edward LV.’s exiled nephew, 
was to be set up against Henry, and Desmond undertook to 
support the Pretender with 400 horse and 10,000 foot, which 
were to remain under his command. If he succeeded in 
raising 15,000 foot Francis agreed to pay two angelots a 
month for every fully armed man, and one angelot for every 
kerne. Kinsale, Cork, or Youghal was to be held by the 
I’rench, and Desmond promised to use his exertions in pro- 
viding them with horses. The convention was ratified at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, but nothing whatever came of it. Had 
there been any good understanding between Desmond and 
the Scots who were threatening Ulster, a powerful diversion 
might have been effected; but the Earl seems to have had no 
higher object than the enhancement of his own local authority. 
Some years later a bill was prepared for the attainder of 
Desmond in the Irish Parliament, which recited his treason 
in giving aid and comfort to Frenchmen while France and 
England were at war. But no Parliament was then held, 
and Desmond died unattainted.! 

During his short administration after Surrey's departure 


' We is generally stated to have died June 18,1520, but he was alive 
Sept. IZ in that veur, Por lids intrigues with Francis see Wise to Cromwell, 
July 12, 1554, and the Cotton Ms. quoted there; Jrorer, vol iii, No. S118. 
The abortive Lill of attainsler ts calendared under Oct, 1528. 
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Sir Piers Butler, who had heard of Desmond’s dealings with 
France, invaded his country with the consent of many loyal 
Geraldines. The port towns closed their gates to the rebel- 
lious Earl, who turned upon Tipperary, and occupied the 
strong custle of Cahir, the same which afterwards delayed 
Essex and thus contributed to his fall. ‘The Deputy hastened 
to the spot. and seized the bridge leading to the fortified 
ixland; but the bridve on the other side remained open and 
Desmond escaped. After this the O'Briens, whom many sup- 
posed to be instigated by Kildare, laid « trap for Sir Piers 
very like that in which his famous grandson was long after- 
wards caught, A parley was proposed at the ford of Camus 
on the Suir. and thither, according to his own account, Butler 
repaired with a slender escort and the most pacific intentions. 
‘The O'Briens, who were hidden in a wood, suddenly rushed 
out and attacked him, but his men fought bravely and killed 
Teig O'Brien, the chief's son, ‘ of all men of his ave the most 
dreaded by his enemies.’ The Ormonde district at this time 
Inv open on account of a bridge which the O'Briens had lately 
built over the Shannon, and one of the complaints against 
Nildare was that he had not helped Sir Piers to destroy this 
bridge.! 

A war without much plan or apparent purpose continued 
to rage for years between the Butlers and the southern Ger- 
aldines. In 1527 James Butler wrote to his father, who was 
then in England, giving him an account of certain intrigues 
and disturbances, and telling him plainly that it was folly 
trying to look after Irish affairs in London. He who would 
do the King service must do it on the spot. Sir John Fitz- 
verald of Decies, who had taken part against the head of his 
louse, and had in consequence lost much cattle and seen many 
furm-houses in flames, watched his opportunity, and shut up 
Desmond in Dungarvan. Here he was joined by Butler, and 
hy the Earl's cousin, Thomas Fitzgerald of Decies; but the 
castle defied anything short of a regular siege. Butler had a 
horse shot under him, but a sally was unsuccessful, and Des- 


' Articles allezed by Ormonde asninst Kildare, Brewer, vol. iv. No. 
52 (2). Ware: Four Mastera, 125. 
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mond thought it prudent to take the sea with forty men. 
He sailed into Youghal upon the flood-tide, and Dungarvan 
then off-red to surrender to Sir Thomas Fitzgerald. Butler 
refused to allow this, and Sir Thomas then joined his cousin, 
who had begun to ravage his lands about Youghal. The prev 
having escaped, Dungarvan was not thought worth any further 
immediate trouble; but a grant of the offices of governor, 
constable, and steward of the place was soon afterwards 
passed to Sir Piers Butler on his being created Earl of Ossory. 
The condition was imposed that the new Earl should seek 
to recover Dungarvan out of Desmond's po-session.! 

The rebel seems to have been aomanof lurge ideas. He 
had the Archbishop of Cashel, a natural son of Ossery, to 
watch over his interests at Court, and something amounting 
almost to an Irish invasion of England took place under his 
auspices. In twelve months the almost ineredible number 
of 20,000 Irishmen are said to have Innded in Pem- 
brokeshire—that little England beyond Wales whence the 
ancestors of the Geraldines had first sailed to Ireland. They 
spread themselves over the country about Milford Haven and 
Intween St. David's and Tenby, and the very corporation of 
the latter town came under Irish influence. A townsman had 
two large heavily armed ships manned by Irishmen: he was 
himself Welsh, but he would have neither Welshman nor 
Muglishiman on board. Throughout the country side Irishmen 
outnumbered the natives in the proportion of four to one. and 
many Irish vessels frequented the coast, and were emploved 
in trade or piracy, or in a mixture of both. Nearly all the 
men they brought were from Desmond’s countrv. and it is 
probable that he had a share of the profits. and that he was 
thus enabled to keep np the contest on land.? 

The adventurous Earl had vained nothing by his alliance 
with France; but he did not abandon the hope of foreign 

' James Butler to his father, Bremer, vol. iv, No. 3608: to the King, 
wh, BH. Cormac Ose to the Kins, th. GOS4; to Wolsey, i. 45a. Sie 
Tiomas Fitzscrald to ib, 8922. Archbishop Inze to Wolsey, Feb, 23, 
a R. Cowley, WS... 11; R. Grittiths to Wolsey, in Bremer, vol. iv. 
Nos, H372 and bbs, 
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intervention in Ireland, and sent a present of Irish hawks 
and wolf-hounds to Charles V. The gifts were in charge of 
a trusty messenger, who landed at St. Sebastian and has- 
tened to the Imperial Court at Toledo. Wolsey's emissaries 
were accurately informed of these movements, and one who 
lived at Renteria recommended that a royal cruiser should be 
sent to intercept the ambassador on his return. The man 
himself lacked discretion, for he showed his despatches to the 
pupal collector at Valladolid, and their contents thus became 
known to the English agents. Desmond's great wish was for 
artillery, which would have placed nearly every castle in 
Munster at his merey. Glad to find any means of annoying 
a King who desired to repudiate bis aunt, Charles sent a gold 
cup to Desmond, and soon afterwards despatched his chaplain 
Ganzalo Fernandez to Ireland. Fernandez, who spoke very 
yvood Enylish, was instructed to make himself thoroughly 
xequainted with Desmond's resources, and to offer help if he 
thought it advisable. He was authorised to promise that the 
Earl should be included in any treaties which might be made 
between the Emperor and Henry VIIL., and to explain that 
his master had always been most anxious for the English 
King’s friendship. Notwithstanding his former good offices 
Henry had made an alliance with France, and now sought to 
divorce his Queen and to give the Duchy of Ireland to his 
bastard in disparagement of the Princess Mary. Such pro- 
ceedings Charles was determined firmly to resist." 

Fernandez left Toledo on March 3, the Spanish Govern- 
ment giving out that he had gone to England to recover 
d-bts due to the Emperor. He had returned by April 28. 
On his way out he touched at Cork, where many persons 
visited his ship, and he gathered from their conversation 
that Desmond was not popular there. After this he was 
driven into Berehaven, whence he wrote to the Earl; and in 
fuur days he received an answer directed to him as chaplain 


' J. Bateock to —— in Frrwrr, vol. iv., No. 4878; Sylvester Darius to 
Wolsey, (6. 4011: Ghinneei and Lee ta Wolsey, 16. 4948; Lee to Henry 
VIIL, 7 5002. The instructions to Fermuudez ure in Carar, Feb. 24, 
1520 (wrongly calendared under 1551). 
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to ‘our sovereign lord the Emperor,’ Desmond striving to 
assume the position of an Imperial feudatory, instead of that 
of an English subject. Fernandez then sailed to Dingle, 
and before he could land Desmond sent six gentlemen on 
board to ask his help in capturing certain English and 
French vessels which lay near, probably at Ventry or Smer- 
wick. Desmond had already seut his galleys, and was going 
with 500 men to support them by land, The Spaniard, with 
a more exact idea of an ambassador's duties than the poten- 
tute to whom he was accredited, prudently excused himself. 
Desmond evidently did not wish Fernandez to visit any of 
his castles, and preferred to meet him at the waters edge. 
Anxious to appear a powerful independent prince, he was 
probably nowilling that the Spaniards should see the naked- 
ness of the land and his own rude way of lite; and perhaps 
he shrunk from accumulating evidence against himself in 
case submission to his lawful sovereigm should after all be- 
come expedient,' 

On April 21 Fernandez disembarked. He was well re- 
ceived by the inhabitants and by Desmond himself, who had 
8VU horse and as many gallowglasses with him. The Earl 
asked after the Emperor's health, and again called him his sove- 
reign lord. Fernandez read his commission first in English. 
Desmond then requested that it might be repeated in Latin for 
the benefit of his Council, and when it was finished he took 
off his cap and thanked the Emperor for his gracious conde- 
scension, adding the reflection that his Majesty was placed 
on earth to prevent one prince from injuring another. His 
evident design was to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Empire over all the kingdoms of the world, and at the same 
time to place himself on a level with the King of England, 
from whom he held his lands, his title, and his jurisdiction. 
Desmond then discharged the congenial duty of magnifying 
himself and his ancestors. He was, he said, descended from 


4 Fernanclez to Cliaries V. in Bremer, vol, iv, No. 5523: Ghinucci and 
Lee to Wolsey, (4. 5425; Lee to Weiser, April 1 lou, 7b. 5400; Des. 
miond’s Memuraiuduia for the Eusperor, April 4s, 1. S6u1; Froude’s Pil- 
grim, 
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Brito, who lawfully conquered the great and the small 
Britain, and reduced Ireland and Scotland under his yoke. 
It had been prophesied that an Earl of Desmond should con- 
quer England, and this kept the English in a constant state 
oftremor. The fear of its fulfilment had caused the behead- 
ing of Earl Thomas by Lord Deputy Tiptoft, and Richard, 
‘son of the King of England,’ had invaded Ireland on 
account of his father's enmity with the reigning King. 
Afterwards that Earl had conquered all Ireland, ‘some few 
towns only excepted.” The King of England caused the 
Marl of Kildare to be destroyed in prison, until his kinsman 
vf Desmond forcibly liberated him and made him Viceroy 
of Ireland. In twenty-four years, during which be had been 
stirring up both Enylish and Irish, first to kill Desmond's 
father and afterwards to make war on himself, the King of 
England had gained no advantage. The Earl's servants 
trading in France and Flanders had been imprisoned and 
despoiled of 9,000/, by the English King’s orders. Fernan- 
dez prudently demanded that this extraordinary farrago 
thould be written down. It is very fortunate that he was 
unable to retain it in his memory, for no amount of mere 
English evidence could give us such a measure of a Desmond's 
pride, or of the nonsense which rhymers or Brehons could 
venture to put into a Desmond's head.' 

Tue Geraldine addressed Charles V. as most invincible 
and most sacred Caesar, ever august; and described himself 
as Earl of Desmond, Lord of Decies, of O'Gunnell, and of 
the liberty of Kerry. He first asked for four vessels of 200 
tons each, and six smaller ones, all well armed, and for 500 
Flemings to work them. Fernandez objected that no con- 
sideration was offered for so great a gift, and that Desmond 
could give no security out of Ireland; but ultimately an 
article was made out in which the Earl avowed himself the 
Emperors subject, and promised to help him in all his enter- 


' Same authorities. Writing later to Charles V. (Sept. 2, Bremer, iv. 
8038) Desmond increases his loss by Henry's malpractices to 100.0001, aud 
says he holds the chic power in all Lich barbours from the furthest point 
of Kerry to Waterford, 
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prises. Knowing that no guarantee could be given, the 
Spaniard wisely asked for none but his host’s word of honour. 
The Earl declared his fixed intention—and here at least he 
spoke quite sincerely—to use all his strength and that of his 
friends in prosecuting the war against Piers Butler, the 
King’s Deputy, and against the cities of Limerick, Water- 
ford, and Dublin. He begged the Emperor's help, and re- 
newed his request for cannon; as for men, he could bring 
16.500 foot and 1.500 horse into the field, and his allies 
could furnish 9,000 additional foot and JUU additional horse. 
In enumerating his allies Desmond again drew upon his 
imagination, for he included O'Donnell, Prince of Ulster, 
with his $,vvU foot and SVU horse. Maguire and Magennis in 
the distant north, as well as the MacCarthies with whom he 
Wis at war, and who, about this time, defeated him in a 
pitched battle. He also represented himself as firmly allied 
and frequently communicating with the King of Scotland.' 
Fernandez told his master that Desmond had treated him 
well, aud supplied his ship with fresh beef and venison. He 
had found him full of animosity against Wolsey, and quite 
ready to forget his French connections and his former com- 
pact with Francis. But the Earl acknowledged that Dublin 
was the chief town of Ireland, and that he had no interest 
there, and that his kinsman of Kildare, whom he called the 
ruler of the capital, had been imprisoned in the Tower. 
‘That he had been arrested partly on Desmond's account 
was obviously of less importance than the fact that he could 
be arrested at all. As to Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, 
Desmond had some friends there, but many more enemies. 
Qu the orher hand, the Earl certainly had ten castles, and 
lvrnandez was made to believe that the King of England 
lind lately failed to take Dungarvan—a version of the facts 
Which strained them considerably. The Spaniard could not 
doubt that Desmond had many tributary knights, and much 
iniluence among the wild Irish; but he did not form a high 


tIntbe Pilaziw Wesford is substituted for Waterford. The lists of 


chiefs in thé Lilyrim and in Brewer (vol. iv. Nu. 5501) are not quite 
ielertical. 
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opinion of the Earl’s soldiers, among whom executions for 
theft and murder were very frequent. They performed won- 
derful feats of horsemanship without saddle or stirrups, but 
they had no military skill. There were some gallowylasses 
with halberts, but the great mass had only bows and arrows. 
Fernandez allows that the Earl kept good justice, but it is 
clear that his general impression was unfavourable. 

Desmond sent John Aslaby, Archdeacon of Cloyne, and 
another nessenger with Fernandez, and they found their way 
to Spain. The Enylish agents there continued to be well 
informed, and they learned from one Gwyn, living at Ballin- 
skelliz, in Kerry, and trading to St. Sebastian, that Des- 
mond had sent for 4.000 men to teach the Irish war. Gwyn 
truly reported that Cormac Ove was warring against the 
Earl, but that he would probably soon acknowledye himself 
beaten. There is reason to believe that a Spanish expedi- 
tion to Ireland was really contemplated, but that the Bis- 
cavans intended for the service refused to go, alleging, with 
a fine perception of the realities of Celtic diplomacy, that 
the Irish would be sure to deceive the Emperor. At all 
events nothing was done, and Spanish intervention in Treland 
was put off for half a century. Desmond was proclaimed a 
traitor, but he died soon afterwards, and his successor fol- 
lowed him in a few months, leaving his heritage in dispute. 
The mission of Fernandez had no direct effect upon Ireland, 
but it may have had a good deal to do with Wolsev’s fate, 
und with the crooked diplomacy of the divorce question. He 
was heir to De Puebla, who had negotiated Catherine of 
Arragon’s marriages, and probably knew more than any one 
about the brief which Julius II. was said to have sent to 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and which, if genuine, would have 
precluded Clement VII. from granting a divorce on the 
ground of affinity. Ifthe brief was forged, its spuriousness 
could not be proved in the absence of Fernandez, and the 
delay was fatal to the English Cardinal! 

+ Rrewer, vol. iv, No. 5620; Lee to Henry VIIL, July 4, 1529. 1b. 5756. 


For the question of the brief see Arce r, Introd. to vol. iv. pp. ecees sili. and 
eevexiiv., and anexcellent article in the Quarterly Merion fur Jauuarcy 1377, 
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Lord Leonard Grey was sent to England in charge of 
Kildare, but he left his company of 100 men, under a Welsh 
officer named Parry, with orders to attach himself to Lord 
Butler. Parry's despatch to Cromwell is one of the very few 
contemporary documents which throw light on the state of 
the country. He and his men entered Ossory’s district at 
Leighlin Bridyze, where the people were glad to see them, 
and went on to Callan, where they found English fashions 
generally followed. They were so well received at Callan 
that they stayed there nine days, and they made a further 
halt of three days at Clonmel, which also entertained them 
hespitably, Thomas Butler, a man of great local influence, 
who had married Ossory’s daughter, and was afterwards 
created Lord Cahir, met the troops at Clonmel and led them 
over the mountains to Dungarvan. He spoke very good 
English, and made himself most agreeable. Gerald MacShane 
Fitzgerald of Decies, who was also Ossory’s son-in-law, joined 
them on the road. This gentleman could not speak a word 
of English, but he was very civil, professed great lovalty, and 
bound himself by hostages to act under the advice of the 
Council. Reaching Dungarvan about the middle of Septem- 
ber, they met Skeffington, who had made up his mind to take 
the place, and who brought the artillery which was hence- 
forth to play so great a part in Irish politics. The accidental 
presence of a Devonshire fishing fleet enabled the Lord 
Deputy to invest the castle completely. On being summoned 
the commandant answered boldly that he held the place for 
his master, and that he would do the best for him, as he was 
sure Skeffington would in like case do for his master. Two 
days were spent in preparing the battery, and at five o'clock 
on the morning of the third the cannonade began. A breach 
was made by eleven, and Sir John Saintloo wished to storm 
it at once, but Skeffington’s practised eye detected an inner 
barricade. Lord Butler, who was a suitor for the castle, and 
had no mind to be at the expense of rebuilding it, here inter- 
fered to prevent a renewal of the fire. He sent in two of his 
men as hostages for the constable’s safety, and the latter then 
came out. Partly by coaxing and partly by bullying, Dutler 
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persuaded him to surrender, and he and his men took the 
oath of allegiance and swore to maintain the succession of 
Anne Boleyn’s child. The castle was handed over to Ossory’s 
men,! 

The Earl of Desmond whom Gonzalo Fernandez visited 
died in 1529, leaving no male issue, and his uncle and suc- 
cessor Thomas Movle soon followed him. Thomas Movl-'s 
son Maurice died before his father, having married Joan 
Fitzyerald, daughter of the White Knight, by whom he |-ft 
one son, generally called James Fitzmaurice. James would 
have succeeded of course, but that the validity of his mother’s 
marriage was disputed. Failing him the next heir would be 
his grand-uncle, Jolin Fitz-Thomas, who was at this time a verv 
old man, To settle this question, if possible, and also. as 
Skeffington wrote to the King, ‘to execute the succession of 
your Highness and of your most excellent Queen’ Anne 
Boleyn, the Lord-Deputy issued commissions for all the 
southern and western counties, and in each Lord Butler was 
named chief commissioner. But the old artillervman would 
not give Butler a single gun, and he continued his journey 
without the means of taking castles. At Youghal the towns- 
men received him well, and Parry, who evidently liked good 
living, notes that claret sold there for fourpence a gallon. 
Next day they encamped near Midleton, where the Butlers 
mustered 202 horse, 312 gallowglasess, and 204 kerne, 
besides a due proportion of the rabble which invariably ac- 
companied Irish armies. Parry's contingent consisted of 78 
spearmen, 2+ ‘long bors,’ and 5 musketeers—all well horsed. 
The next day they reached Cork, and Cormac Oge appeared 
with his host on a hill less than a mile from the city. 
Drawing up his main body on rising ground fronting the 
MacCarthies, Butler descended into the hollow with a few fol- 
lowers, and the chief of Muskerry met him there similarly 
attended. The mayor and aldermen, all in scarlet gowns and 
velvet tippets, after the English fashion, were very glad to 
see so many Englishmen, and ‘made us,’ savs Parry, ‘the 


Stephen Ap Parry to Cromwell, Oct. 6, 1435; Sketfington to the 
King, Qer, 1h. 
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best cheer that ever we had in our lives.’ Next day Cormac 
Oge came into the town accompanied by the young Earl, who 
had married his daughter, and who, having been brought 
up in England, dressed and behaved in approved fashion. 
He acknowledged that he held all from the Ning, whom he had 
never offended ; and as a true-born Englishman he was quite 
ready to go to England and try his title before his Majesty 
in council, provided his grand-uncle Sir John would do the 
same. Earl or not, he was at the King’s disposal for any 
service, and to all this Cormac Oge agreed.' 

The youthful Lord Barry, who spoke very good Enylish 
and was full of complaints against the MacCarthies for keep- 
ing him out of his lands, also came to Lord Butler at Cork. 
Cormac Oye was anxious to have all disputes referred to the 
Lord-Deputy ; but his son-in-law MacCarthy Reagh, the chief 
of Carbery, who came in upon safe-conduct, said that he 
would do nothing of the kind, but would hold by the sword 
what he had won by the sword. Butler was very angry and 
told him he should repent, but MacCarthy doubtless knew 
that, however good the will, the power to pursue him into 
his own country was wanting. Mallow and Kilmallock, 
which Purry found a very poor town, were next visited; and 
as the army approached Limerick, O'Brien evacuated two 
castles in the neighbourhood and obstructed the passes into 
Thomond with felled trees. Hearing that the invaders had 
no cannon he restored his garrison, and encamped with a 
large force three miles from the city walls. At Limerick 
Parry also found very good cheer, ‘ but nothing like the cheer 
that we had at Cork.’ They then encamped at Adare, where 
Donogh O'Brien, the reigning chief of Thomond’s eldest son 
and the husband of Lady Helen Butler, came to mvet his 
brother-in-law, The speech attributed to Donogh seems genu- 
ine, and is not without a rude pathos :—'I have married your 
sister; and for because that I have married your sister, I 
have forsaken my father, mine uncle, and all my friends, and 
my country, to come to you to help to do the King service. 


' Stephen Ap larry to Cromwell, Oct. 6; Lurl Butler to Cremvyell, 
Oct, 17. 
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I have been sore wounded, and I have no reward, nor nothing 
to live upon. What would ye have me to do? If that it 
would plense the King’s grace to take me unto his service, 
and that you will come into the country, and bring with you 
a piece of ordnance to win a castle, the which castle is named 
Carrigogunnell. and his Grace to give me that, the which 
never was none Englishman's these 200 year, and I will 
desire the King no help, nor aid of no man, but this Enylish 
captain, with his 100 and odd of Englishmen, to go with me 
upon my father and mine uncle, the which are the King's 
enemies, and upon the Irishmen that never English man were 
amongst ; and if that I do hurt or harm, or that there be any 
mistrust, I will put in my pledges, as yood as ve shall re- 
quire, that I shall hurt no Englishman, but upon the wild 
Trishmen that are the King’s enemies. And for all such 
land as I shall conquer, it shall be at the Ning's pleasure to 
set Englishmen in it, to be holden of the King, as his plea- 
sure shall be; and I to refuse all such Irish fashions, and to 
order myself after the English and all that I can make or 
conquer. Of this I desire an answer,’ 

That Donogh in offering his services was going directly 
against his own family is plain from a letter which his father 
had written to Charles V. not much more than a rear before. 
‘ We have,’ he had then said, ‘never been subject to Envlish 
rule, or yielded up our ancient rights and liberties; and there 
is at this present, and for ever wi] be, perpetual discord between 
us, and we will harass them with continual war.’ The O’Briens 
had never sworn fealty to anyone, but he offered full sub- 
mission to the Emperor, with 100 castles and 18,000 men.! 

Old Sir John of Desmond, the rival claimant to the title, 
also came to Adare and spoke plainly in very good English. 
‘What should I do in England,’ he asked, ‘to meet a boy 
there ? Let me have that Irish horson, Cormac Oge, and I 
will go into England before the King.’ Parry thought him 
as full of mischief as ever ; but he agreed to meet the young 
Earl at Youghal, and also the obnoxious Cormac. It is 


' Parry to Cromwell as before. Con O'Brien to Charles V., July 21, 1534, 
printed in Froucu’s Pifrim, from the Brussels Archives, 
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curious to see how proud these Desmonds were of their Nor- 
man blood, and how they despised the Irish; while often 
straining every nerve against Henry [I.’s successor, offering 
their allegiance to foreign princes, and boasting to them of 
their Irish allies. 

Returning to Clonmel by Kilmallock and Cashel, Parry 
was despatched to bring Vice-Treasurer Brabazon and Chief 
Justice Bermingham to a conference with Ossory and his son 
at Youghal. During the whole long journey from Dungarvan 
he had met no one who had ever seen an Encelish soldier in 
those parts. Some days they rode sixteen miles at a stretch 
over What had once been really, and still remained nominally, 
Enylishimen’s ground. The woods, the rivers, and the rich 
yrass lands about them excited his admiration. Nor was 
there any want of ground suitable for corn, and the ridges 
showed that it had once been tilled, but not a blade of oats 
had grown there for twelve years. Parry, who had evidently 
been very well treated by him, seems to have formed a high 
idea of Lord Butler's qualifications. If the King would give 
him artillery there was scarcely any limit to his possible 
services; for his own marriage with a daughter of Desmond 
and the marriages of his sisters, no less than his personal 
character, gave him great influence throughout the South of 
Ireland." 

Having determined to continue Skeffington in the govern- 
meut of Ireland, netwithstanding his age and bad health, 
Henry took means to supply him with efficient subordinates, 
Tirst among them was Lord Leonard Grey, who had returned 
with a new commission as marshal and with the title of 
Viscount Grane, which, however, he never chose to assume. 
The others were Sir Jolin Saintloo, a brave soldier; the Vice- 
Treasurer Brabazon, who was already well tried; and John 
Alen, Master of the Rolls, who had been pushing his own 
interests at Court, and who was entrusted with the roval de- 
spatch. Honest musters leading to a reduction of expenses 
were the King’s great object at this time; for Kildare was 
suf in the Tower. and it seemed that a great army was no 

) Parr to Cromwell. ie botore. 
VOL. I. 0 
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longer necessary. Special care was taken to define Grey's 
position, and Skeffington, whose supremacy as Henry's repre- 
sentative was fully acknowledged, was reminded that royal 
blood Howed in the marshal’s veins, Discipline had been 
much relaxed in Ireland, and no doubt reform was wanted; but 
Grey seems to have used his military authority with undue 
severity. Thomas Dacre, a member of the great northern 
family, who came in charge of some spearmen, was imprisoned 
for eight days, though nothing had been proved against him. 
Another Dacre was contined for seven weeks without any 
apparent reason, and during a fortnigdie he had irens on both 
arms and legs, Such procerdings certainly gave seme grounds 
for supposing that Grev was not disposed to fiwour those 
who had helped to overthrow his rebellious nephew.' 
Skettington died about two months after Grey's return. 
Though not very brilliant, he had been on the whele sucers-- 
ful.and had shown that a private gentleman armed with the 
King’s commission could be more than a match for the grear- 
est of Irisin nobles. It was indeed part of Henry's policy, as 
it had been his farcher'’s, to rely much upen persons of fier 
humbler birth. Fox and Wolsey were Churchinen, and the 
tonsure had been always powerful to counteract plebeian ex- 
traction ; but Empson the pettifogger, Cromwell the clothier, 
Stile the seribe, and Tuke, who speculated in kersevs, with 
many others of no hivher original pretensions, were often 
preferred for important affairs to the chiefs of the English 
aristocracy. The business was often better done, and the 
power of the Crown was brought into more prominent relief. 
Skeffington may be regarded as the first of that long line of able 
public servants who reduced Ireland to a tardy and unwilling 
obedience. ‘He was,’ said Brabazon. ‘a very good man of 
war, but not quick enough for Ireland, and somewhat covet- 
ous. The charge was made by others also, and is easier to 
make than to refute, But it is certain that Skeffington died 
in difficulties, and one tact may be set against many opiniens,? 


' The King to Sketington, No. iii, in the printed SP. Thomas Daere 
to Cromwell, dan. 5, P56, printed in the Jersh Aeehecolaqivel Journal, NS, 
ii, 8S. Sketlington died December BT. 

7 Prebagon to Cromwell, Sept. 10,0555, Alen to Cromovell, Prd. Ti 2555, 
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GREY was immediately chosen Lord Justice by the Council, 
and his patent as Deputy was not long delayed, He bean 
badly. his temper involving him in one of those personal 
ditvulties which led to his rain. He had never been on 
woud terms with his predecessor, and was at no pains to make 
a decent or politic show of revret. Less than a month after 
her husband's death Lady Skeftington wrote to Anne Boleyn, 
declaring that she was overwhelmed with debt through his 
liberality in advancing money for the public service. She 
had already complained to Cromwell of Grey's harshness, and 
her son-in-law Anthony Colley went so far as to accuse him of 
shortening the late Deputy’s life. Aylmer and Alen, after- 
wards Grey's most unrelenting enemies, were included in 
Lady Skeffington’s complaint. The Council now sustained 
Grey, but it was not in official documents that the politicians 
of Dublin were wont to assail a chief governor whose hand 
might after all be heavy against them. Verbal messages and 
innuendoes contained in private letters seldom failed to 
undermine a man whom it might be neither safe nor decent 
to accuse openly. Grey now contented himself with saying 
that the late Lord Depury had died in debt, and that his 
property was held in pledue for his creditors. But Lady 
Skeffineton replied. and no doubt truly. that the official salary 
had never been paid, and that she could do nothing without 
it. Cromwell at least believed her, for he gave orders that her 
goods should be delivered to her, and that she should be sped 
on her homeward journey. (irey complicd in the most un- 
gracious manner, and had all the Jageaye and furniture 
turned out of Maynooth Castle before carts could be provided 
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to carry it away. It was stored in a church, and there further 
detained by the new Deputy for a debt to the Crown. Lady 
Skeffington was unable to leave for eight or nine months 
after her husband's death, and obstacles were placed in her 
way to the lust. There may have been faults on both sides, 
but had Grey been either a good-natured or a politic man he 
might have found means to smooth matters for a widowed 
ludy whose chief desire was the very general one of wishing 
to get out of Ireland as quickly as possible,! 

Grey was commissioned to summon a J’arliament, which 
accordingly met on Monday, May 1, the day before Anne 
Bolevn was sent to the Tower, In less than three weeks a 
number of important bills were passed. of which drafts care- 
fully settled by Audeley himself had been sent from England. 
The succession was secured to the issue of Anne Boleyn. as 
Brabazon wrote only two days before that unfortunate lady's 
execution. Before the letter reached London Jane Seymour 
had already been Queen a full fortnight, and Cromwell's con- 
cern was, if possible, to stop the passing of an Act which 
would have to be repeated so soon, It was too late to do this, 
but the Parliament made no difficulty about enacting the 
sume stringent rule of succession for the third as they had 
done for the second wife. They thus achieved the unique 
distinction of passing two contradictory Acts of Settlement 
within eighteen months. This remarkable performance does 
nut adorn the printed statute book, because that compilation 
was made when Elizabeth was firmly seated on the throne.? 

The bill declaring the King to be supreme head of the 
Church encountered some opposition from the proctors of the 
clergy, two of whom were summoned to Parliament from each 
diveese. The proctors had only consultative voices, but they 
now claimed not only to be full members of Parliament, but 
to form a separate order whose consent would be necessary to 

1 Lady Skeffington to Anne Boleyn, Jan. 26, 1556; to Cromwell, Aug. 1. 
Anthony Colley to Cromwell, in Cure, Feb. 13, 1536; Lord Deputy and 
Council to Cromwell, Nov. 23. 

2 "8 and 29 Hoary VIILT. The contemporary Schedule of Acts is in the 


SP ib. Sz6. 0) Brabazon to Cromwell, May 17, 1556: Cromwell to the Lord 
Deputy and Council, June 3. 
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every change in the Jaw. An Act was passed declaring them 
no members of the body of Parliament, as they had ‘temera- 
riously assumed and usurpedly taken upon them to be.’ In 
spite of their opposition and of much secret discontent. : 
series of Acts were passed to emancipate the Irish Church 
from Roman intluences, or rather for subjecting her to Ning 
Stork instead of to King Log. All dues hitherto paid to 
Rome were forbidden, and the election and consecration of 
bishops were withdrawn from papal control. Appeals were 
transterred trom the Pepe to the Ning. The payment of’ first- 
fruits was imposed on all secular divnitaries and beneticed 
clergymen. abbets and priers being for the time exempted. 
The abrogation of this heavy and oppressive tax wis reserved 
for the enerey of Swift or the piery of Anne. By Audelev's 
ndvice the English heresy laws were not copied in Ireland. An 
Act was passed to validate the proceedings of this Parliament, 
though it had been held contrary to Poyning's law, but the 
spirit if not the letter of that famons measure had been 
observed by preparing the bills in England. Indeed, the 
Parliament was as subservient as any official could wish. 
‘The Common House,’ wrote Brabazon, ‘is marvellous good 
for the King’s causes, and all the learned men within the same 
be very good ; so that I think all causes concerning the King's 
grace will take good effect.’! 

The weakening of the English power in Ireland by the 
non-residence of great proprietors had Jong been recngnised. 
Edward III., on the oceasion of his son Lionel’s mission, 
annonneed by proclamation that the Iunds of absentees would 
be granted to Enylishinen willing and able to defend them 
against the Trish. An Enylish Parliament under Richard I. 
provided that in case of absenteeism the Viceroy and Conncil 
might divert two-thirds of the rents and profits to the detence 
of the country in ordinary cases; one-third in the case of 
students, of persons absent on the King’s service. or of those 
who had leave of absence under the great seal. Whether or 
not this English law was ever re-enacted or obeyed in Ireland, 


Trish Statutes, 28 and 20 Henry VIL Brabazen toCremwell, May 17; 
Ceey to Cromualh, Maw 20. 
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forfeiture was considered an incident of non-residence, and 


——— special Acts were passed to protect those who left Ireland on 
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the public service. Henry VI. made a law ordering his sub- 
jects of Ireland to return to their own country. By Porning’s 
Act the statute of Richard IT. obtained full force in Treland, 
and it was shortly afterwards provided afresh that all licences 
of absence should be under the great seal of England. ex- 
evptions being made in faveur of the religions orders and of 
students. The momentous Act now passed declared that 
nuiny great proprierers had noteriously failed to defend their 
lands, whereby the King was forced to incur great expense 
in bringing an army to Treland, The persons specially 
mentioned were Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and his 
coparcener Lord Barkley. who claimed and held the seigniories 
and lordships of Carlow, Old Russ, &e.; George Talbot, Earl 
of Watertord and Salop. who held the seigniory of Wexford ; 
and the heirs general of the Earl of Ormonde, who held divers 
possessions and lands, To these were added the Abbots of 
Furness. Bristol, Osnev, and Bath; the Priors of Canterbury, 
Lanthony. Cartmel, and Keynsham; and the master of St. 
Thomas of con in London, All this property was resumed 
to the Crown, saving the rights of residents in Ireland. who 
held under the dispossessed lords. Wexford was at once 
placed under a roral seneschal, and was so governed till the 
reign of James I. The Crown thus became one of the 
greatest of Irish landlords, and the foundations of a recon- 
quest were laid.' 

While Parliament was sitting Phelim O'Neill, chief of 
Clandeboye, came to Dublin and corenanted with the Lord 
Deputy to attend all great hostings and to make war upon 
all enemies of the Government within a day’s march of his 
own country. He promised not to aid or harbour rebels, 
and to submit all differences between his people and the 


195 Henry VI, c. 5 and c. 9, and see Hardiman’s Statute of Kilkenoy, 
p. 129; 17 Henry VIL. see Carer, vol. iv. p. 457; 12 and 13 Henry VIL. 
Ferthe earlier levislation, see Gilbert's Vierrows. pp. 216, 244. The Act of 
Ab-entees is 28 Henry VIEL, cap, 4, Fer the preparation of Bills in Rng- 
land, see Aadleley to Cronmweil, 3.2. vel ii p. bit 
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King’s subjects to peaceful arbitration. The great Leinster 
chief, Cahir MucEncross Kavanagh, also came to terms, 
agreed to supply twelve horsemen and twenty kerne in all 
hostings, and to emplov his whole force on journevs of not 
more than three days’ duration. He promised to submit. 
disputes to the arbitration of Ossory and his son, Redmond 
Savage, the chief of an English family in Down which had 
long conformed te Celtic usages, made a similar agreement, 
and also promised to pay the Lord Deputy tor his friendship 
100 fat cows and a geod horse. or titteen marks [rish. Grey 
went himself te Dundalk, where Con O'NedI met him. The 
chiefof Tyrone renewed the promises made te Sketlinygton, 
Dinding himself te attemel ali lestings anel do his best austinest 
Scotch intruders, but he save ne hostages, and an invasion 
of his country was not believed te be practicable. The Lord 
Deputy then returned to Dublin, where a new and very 
serious danger demanded his presence.! 

‘Lack of money.’ as Grey expressed it. ‘after the lare 
robbing and spoiling, was the great diticulty of the Euglish 
in Ireland during the whole Tudor period. The King now 
sent 7.0007, but that sum still lett the soldiers’ pay three 
months in arrear. There were many differences among the 
members of Council, but they all agreed in demanding more 
muney, ‘The northern spearmen, on the report that ther 
were not to be paid in full, mutinied openly. declaring that 
they would have all or none. They refused to hear the 
King's letter read, threatened the lives of the Vice-Treasurer 
and Chief Justice, declared that they would not serve with- 
out waves, and that if they were not paid they would * board 
with the Council at their houses. in spite of their hearts.” 
he astute Lorderers carried their point, for they received 
full payment, while Grey's own retainers were sent empty 
away. Saintloo’s men at Watertord also showed a mutinous 
spirit, but they were silenced for a time by receiving part of 
what was due to them,? 


Grey to Cromwell, June 24, 1536. for the treaty with (on O'Neill, 
The other treaties are in Carer, May 4. May 12, and May 31. 

2 Lord Deputy and Counc) to Cromwell, dune 1.1536: Council of Tre- 
land ty Crmawe:l, June oy Wiiliun Wise to Cromwell, duly be. 
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Parliament having adjourned to Kilkenny, Grey followed 
it thither, the army being victualled for a month. Having 
made arrangements for restoring the fortifications at Powers- 
court, Woodstock,-and Athy, Grey lett the defence of the 
Pale to Brabazon, adjourned the Parliament to Limerick, 
and himself set ont for Desmond's country. Besides Ossory 
and his son and the usual force of the four shires, O'Carroll, 
MacMurrough, O'Byrne, Lord Roche, and the gentlemen of 
Wexford and Waterford, accompanied the Lond Deputy. 
Ile was also attended by William Body, a contidential ser- 
vant whom Cromwell had sent over to gather information, 
and whom he afterwards mentioned in his will, Body 
travelled to Ireland with George Browne, the new Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and first busied himself in trying to 
arrange Grey's dispute with Lady Skeflington. He had 
particular instructions to inquire as to the possibility of 
increasing the Irish revenue.! 

Marching unopposed across the central plain, Grey found 
the great Desmond stronghold on Lough Gur undefended, 
the doors and windows having been carried off and the roof 
purposely burnt. It was handed over to Lord Butler, who 
undertook to repair and garrison it at his own expense. 
Grey then marched to Carrigogunnell, an immense fortress 
standing in @ commanding position over the Shannon. 
Matthew O'Brien surrendered the place on condition, as 
was alleged by Body, that it should be garrisoned only by 
Englishmen, An order was nevertheless given to hand it 
over to Donogh O’Brien, Ossory’s son-in-law. This chief 
came to Grey and renewed the offers made to Butler. He 
was ready to serve the King agninst his father and all others, 
provided he might have Carrigngunnell; and the Council 
considered his services more important to them than the 
castle could be to him. But the English guard restored 
the place to Matthew O'Brien. Donogh was certainly not 
an Englishman, and George Woodward, ‘an honest and an 
hardy man,’ may have thought himself bound in honour to 


' The Council of Ireland to Cromwell, Auc. 9; Grev to Cremwell, 
Aug. 10. 
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restore the original situation, or he may have thought one 
O'Brien as good as another. Grey merely says that Matthew 
held out boldly until the battering train was in position, 
when he was content to depart with Lag and baggage,! 

The next undertaking was an attack on O'Brien's Bridye, 
which had long laid Limerick and Tipperary open to attack, 
The bridge was of wood, with a castle at each end built in 
the water. That near the Limerick shore was the strongest, 
and was of hewn limestone or marble, twelve or fourteen 
fevt thick, and armed with an iron gun carrying shet as big 
as aommen's head, and two small pieces, of which one belonzed 
to sean ship. amd the ether wast Portuese mike. The 
tairrisou did also seme iuskets and dvuad-vuns. and the 
work was skilfully strenethened with wooden barriers and 
with hewsheads full ef sand. Under Donogh O'Brien's 
guidance the Lord Deputy marched along the hilly bank 
of the great river by devious paths, nntravelled hitherto, as 
he believed, by Englishmen or by whee!s. The four land- 
arches had been broken down, and the castle was thus sur- 
rounded by water. The royal artillery consisted of one 
culverin, six falcons, and one half-saker, but these were not 
heavy enough. In a day and a half all the shot had been 
fired away, and the walls were almost as sound asever. No 
baggage train had been brought, provisions were scarce, and 
two nights had been spent on the bare ground; it was neces- 
sary to retire or to take the castle. Brushwood was abun- 
dant, and Grey set his men to make fascines and to throw 
them into the channel. Ladders were also made, but it 
became unnecessary to use them; for Saintloo’s men advanced 
along the frail and shiftiny path and carried the castle with 
a rush. The garrison ran out at the other side, and the 
bridge was then broken down with such tools as were at 
hand. The army then returned to Limerick, and Lord 
Butler went to Carrick-on-Suir for more cannon before un- 
dertaking the recovery of Carrigegunnell, which the Irish 
had again seized by stratagem.? 

' The Council of Ireland to Cromwell, Aag. 9; William Ihely to Crom. 
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CHAP, Body, with the insolence of a great man’s favourite, had 
XI. 4 ° ose 
——— throughout this expedition assumed the character of a Royal 
yuan, Commissioner, to which he had not a shadow of title, He 
mpertto associated with the loosest of boon companions, who disturbed 
Cromwell, ° : 
the eamp by night and day and swore, with the truth bern of 
alcohol, that he was no Commissioner, At O'Brien's Bridge 
he blamed Grey for not providing sapping teols, which must 
have tired out the soldiers, and which would have been quite 
useless. He was very indignant at having to sleep on the 
ground ‘from Friday inclusive until Tuesday exclusive” but 
noone else was berrer off, Grevia thorongh soldier, was at 
ne peins to conceal his CONTENT S— 
*T desired him te be contented. for [liad seen hetrer men 
than he was, or should be. or any that was there, lodged worse. 
IIe was displeased therewith, desiring me nor to judye what 
his fortune might be. Then [ seid, L was sure he should never 
he so good as the Duke of Norfolk, and Suffolk, and my lord my 
brother(the Marquis of Dorset), whom [had seen lodged worse. 
Whereat he took a great fume for that [should judge any im- 
possibility what he micht bes and thereupon leaving us at our 
coming to Limerick. departed towards Dublin in a great anger. 
Bat of his gests hy the way the folly of it is such, I will not 
commit to writing, bnt, 1 assure you, like no Commissioner.’ 
This short experience of [Irish campaiguing was enough for 
Body. who returned to Dublin and busied himself in under- 
mining Grey's influence. Few seem to have had his good 
word, except Ossory and his son, who took cure to be civil to 
Cromwell's confidential nan. Lbut Body was perhaps a better 
judge of a country than of a general's qualifications, ‘ As 
far as I have sven it,’ he wrote, ‘that is to say the counties 
of Dublin. Kildare, Carlow, Nilkenny, Tipperary, Ormond, 
Ossory, Desmond, Limerick. and Thomond, if there be any 
paradise in this world, it may be accounted for one among 
them, both for beanty and goodness.’ ! 
The army which Grey had at Limerick did not much 
exceed 2.000 men, including the Butlers and their not very 
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trustworthy Irish allies. The Pale had been much exhausted 
by the Kildare rebellion, and it was purposely spared, much 
to the indignation of Body, who, like many other casual 
Visitors, fancied he understood Trelind better than men whe 
had studied it for vears. The Lord Deputy Tad only 700 
men of his own and had no money to pay them.  Saintloo’s 
company had received some part of their money at Waterford, 
but broke our again seon atter leaving that city: and it was 
suppesed thar two subalrerns, Gerbert and Powell, were the 
troe ringlewlers. Crew's gunners stood firm. and by threaten- 
iny te use the cans he kept the mutineers quiet for a time. 
They behaved. as we hive seem. with) great uallaatry at 
O'Brien's Brides: but they refused te wo bevend the Sluu- 
non, tnd the jedea of a pursuit inte Clare was therefore given 
up. The Council theayht Grey's person in danger. and he 
owned tu more peril from his soldiers than from the Lrish 
enemy. He could depend only on his own immediate fol- 
lowers, LOO horse and as many foot. and upen one officer, 
that Stephen Parry whom we have met before. Whenever 
the bulk of the troops were called upon to perform a service 
ther all answered together, ‘Let us have money, and we will 
do it.’! 

The troops being pacified for the moment and Lord Butler 
having arrived with another battering piece, the garrison of 
Carrigouunnell. consisting partly of Desmond men and partly 
of O'Briens, were sumimoned to surrender on promise of their 
lives, and warned that if the castle had to be taken by force 
no quarter should be shown to man, woman, or child, They 
detained the messenger and returned no answer. A breach 
was soon made. and. ster more than one fiilure and the loss 
of thirty men killed and wounded. the castle was taken by 
storm, Seventeen of the defenders were killed in the tight, 
and of forty-six survivors all were put to death on the spet, 
except certain gentlemen of the O'Briens, for whom Tare 
ransoms were refused. and who were taken to Limerick, tried 
for high treason. and immediately exeented. Chief Justice 
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Aylmer accompanied the army for such purposes. The castle 
was handed over to Lord Butler, who placed it in his brother- 
in-law's charge, and Donogh, having gained his great object, 
became a scourge to the citizens of Limerick.' 

The troops positively refused to go into Clare without 
receiving their arrears, and Grey had nothing to give. He 
therefore proposed to leave them at Limerick, Cork, and Kil- 
mallock ; giving his own and the Council's security for their 
victualling until the King should think proper to send money. 
They refused; and Butler's men, after twenty days’ trial of 
Lough Gur, would stay there no longer unless the towns had 
EBnevlish garrisons, James Firz-Manurice. whom the Ning ae- 
knowledyzed as Earl of Desmond, and who had a party in the 
country, was not at hand, and as no one could take his place 
the castle was abandoned. The artillery was left at Limerick 
and Clonmel, and the Lord Deputy went back to meet Parlia- 
ment at Dublin. His expedition had shown that a small army 
well led and well paid could go anywhere and do anything 
in Lreland, and that feudal castles could do nothing ayainst a 
proper siege tram: but it had also shown that the necessary 
conditions were not likely to be fulfilled under a King who 
gave away priories while crossing passages, and who staked 
one of the finest peals of bells in London upon a single throw 
of the dice.? 

The death of the Duke of Richmond, whom his father no 
doubt intended to advance and whom Charles V. even thought, 
or professed to think, destined to succeed him, made no 
difference to the country which he nominally governed. It 
was indeed at first supposed that Acts of Parliament passed 
after his death would be invalid, but the lawyers seem to have 
decided that this was not the case. 

The actual revenue of Ireland, derived partly from for- 
feitures and partly from a parliamentary grant, amounted at 

1 Council of Ireland to Cromwell, Aug. 22, 1556, and the notes; Grey to 
the King, Aug. 19. 

? Council of Ireland to Cromwell, Aug. 22. This session of Parliament 
hecan Sept. 15, 1456. 
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this time to about 5,000/., of which 1,000/. was not paid. 
Henry, who was of course obliged to supplement this, com- 
plained that he got very little for his money, and wished to 
reduce the Irish establishment. He declared that he valued 
an incrense of income less for himself than for the common 
good of Treland, * A great sort of vou,’ he wrote to the Lord 
Deputy and Council (we must be plain), ‘desire nothing else 
but to reign in estimation and to fleece from time to time all 
that you may catch from us. He announced therefore that 
he was about to send an independent person with ample 
powers to inquire inte Trish atfairs, He gave Brabazon ides 
tailed instructions fur a survey of marsh hinds, and bade 
him vo te war no more but apply himself whelly to financial 
affairs, No salary was to be paid to any officer who acted by 
deputy, and none but customary fees exacted. Henry said he 
was determined to reform Ireland, and would value his ser- 
vants there according to their merits in that behalf. * [f any- 
one,’ he wrote, ‘directly or indirectly devised and practised 
the let, hindrance, or impeachinent of this our purpose for 
any respect, Wherennto we will not fail to have a special eve, 
we shall so look upon him what degree soever he shall be of, 
as others shall, by his example, beware how they shall misuse 
their Prince and sovereign Lord, and transgress his most 
dread commandment.’ ! 

To this formidable letter Grev and his Council answered 
that the army had never been properly paid, and had in con- 
sequence offen mutinied. that they had spent every farthing 
of revenue on public objects, and had raised large additional 
sums on their own credit, that credit was now quite exhiunsted, 
and that without money to pay off the men it was impossible 
further to reduce the military establichment. Drabazen had 
accounted or was ready to account for every penny, aid as 
to our desire to reign in estimarion, it is to be thought that 
among civil people there can no name of dignity or honour be 
in estimation, unless thereunto be annexed rule and riches. 
Would to God his Majesty did know our gain and riches, 
which ix so great that we of the mean sort of this Cone, 
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CHAP. being his Grace's officers among us all, we suppose be not 
worth in money and plate 1,0001, Irish, which is a small sub- 
stance for us all, being in the rooms that we be under his 
Grace. We be no such purchasers of possessions, builders, 
dicers, nor carders, neither vet pempous householders whereby 
we should consume our profits and gain if we had them."! 
pai Bota Those best acquainted with the country at this time be- 
ewmnors, lieved that the necessary precedent to its reduction was a 
ees thorough conquest of Leinster, The overthrow of the Kil- 
dare Geraldines was necessary, but had its inconveniences. 
They had been a standing menace to the Government, but 
they hid kept the Lrish ar bay, and their fill left the marches 
quite open, Witheut security either of life or title no one 
would work the forfvited lands, and the margin of waste 
grew broader every day. Grey's temper and talents made 
him prefer war to diplomacy, and he resolved to strike at 
(Connor, whose hostages were in his hands, and who was 
under recognizance to deliver 200) cows to the King, but 
who had regained complete possession of Otfily. His brother 
Cahir had sutfered the not uncommon fate of those who sup- 
port Irish governments, and lad been an exile for two vears. 
Grey, Brabazon, and Aylmer took fourteen days’ provisions 
from Dublin, and were joined on the march by Lords Delvin, 
Slane. and Killeen, and by William Saintloo, now seneschal 
of Wexford, with his own company and 100 kerné. They 
passed along the southern edye of Westmeath to MacGeo- 
hegan’s country, the modern barony of Moycashel, and took 
hostages from that chief and from O’Molloy, whose district 
lay further sonth. On the same day Brabezon got possession 
of Brackland Castle through the treachery of an inmate, who 
acted in Cahir O'Connor's interest, and who was pardoned 
while the rest of the garrison were beheaded. The soldiers 
destroyed all that lay in their path, and on the fifth day 
arrived before Danyan, afterwards Philipstown, which had 
been fortified with some skill. The march was only of five 
or six miles, but the ground was bozyv, and a read had to 
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be made with fascines and hurdles. The ditches about the 
castle were filled in the same way, and the courtyard was 
forced before nightfall. Three days were spent in waiting 
for one large and two small pieces of artillery, and on the 
bright May morning following their arrival fire was opencd 
upon the keep. After four hours’ cannonade, resulting as 
ustitl in those days with the disabling of the principal gun, 
a breach was made and the castle at once stormed. ‘The 
Walls were dismantled. and the heads of their twenty-three 
defenders setion peles for a show to the OConnors On 
the next day Ossorv’s second son Richard. afterwards created 
Viscount Mewntyarret, came te excuse his tather, whe had 
heen kept away by ill-health. O'Conner da the menatine 
had fled into OCarrdls country. * which O'Carroll? Grey 
carefully netes, tis the Earl of Ossurv'’s friend” The punisle- 
ment of OCarroll for harbouring the fugitive wis never- 
theless entrusted to Richard Butler. partiv te punish his 
tardiness, and partly because Grey's fifteen divs’ provisions 
were almost gone. Ir was an absurd expedient. and before 
the end of the vear O'Connor was back and Cahir had ted 
the country, The sole resuit of the expedition was to show 
the force of artillery; vet Henry, unless bis language be 
thought ironical, calls it a notable exploit. © 1f howevers 
the King added, ‘he should be suffered to enter again, it 
should but add a further courage to that traiterons malice 
which by all liketiheod is so entered. that it will not he re- 
moved! 

Grev had many enemies. for he was not conciliatory, and 
his relationship to the Gerallines lid him epen to the sus- 
picions of all who had risen on the ruins of the House of 
Kildare. With Brabazen, the ablest man about him, he had 
long been on cold terms. and many supposed that the Vices 
Treasurer thoneht he onghr te have been Deputy himself. 
Thomas Avard, Vice-Treasurer of the Mint. a senr but appa- 
rently honest Puritan, hated Grey for his attachment to old 
relivions forms. and Archbishop Browne lost no opportuniry 
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of attacking him on the same grounds. Alen, Master of the 
Rolls, a useful public servant, but with an inborn lore of 
intrigue, gave trouble to every successive chief governor. 
Robert Cowley and his son were devoted to the House of 
Ormonde, which Grey thouzht too powerful. The Deputy 
did not favour the innovations in religion, and took no pains 
to hide his dislike to Browne and Agard; but with the rest 
he was always ready to co-yperate. The King, however, 
found it hard to reconcile coutlicting accounts, and resolved 
to send over Commissioners unconnected with Trish factions 
to report upon the actual state of affairs, The persons 
selected were Anthony Sr. Leger, of Uleombe in Kent, one 
of the wisest statesmen who ever represented the Enylish 
Crown in Ireland; George Paulet, a younger brother of the 
astute courtier who is best known as Marquis of Winchester, 
but not equally endowed with prudence; Thomas Movle, of 
Gray's Inn, Receiver-General of the Court of Angmentations, 
and afterwards Speaker of the English House of Commons ; 
and Willixm Berners, auditor of the same court. The Trish 
Government was directed to treat them with as much defer- 
ence as if the King were present; and they were ordered to 
treat Grey with much consideration, and to take his advice 
when possible. The latter instruction. so well calculated te 
soothe the Lord Deputy’s wounded pride, was not directly 
made known to him. The Commissioners were ordered to 
present their credentials to the Lord Deputy as soon as they 
reached Dublin, and then to summon the Council and read 
the King’s letter, in which he promised to remember their good 
services. ‘If. on the other side,” he added, ‘we shall not find 
you now faithful officers, ministers, and good councillors, but 
men yiven more to your own affectes, commodities, and gains, 
than earnestly bent to our satisfaction, we shall again sa look 
upon the best of you so misusing himself for it, as shall be 
little cause to rejoice at length of his doings in that behalf.’ ! 
The first duty impossl on the Commissioners was the 
reduction of expenditure and the increase of revenue. Asa 
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cheap defence to the Pale, hostages were to be generally taken, 
and the army was, if possible, to be cut down to 340 picked 
men, inclusive of garrisons. Horsemen were to receive 
8/, yearly, footmen +t/., constables of castles 13/. 6. 8, 
gate-keepers Gl, 13s. -bd., under-warders 4, 13x, -bd.—all in 
[rish currency, or about two-thirds of the sterling amounts. 
The Vice-Treasurer was in future to visit all garrisons 
quarterly, to see that deserving men received commands, and 
to provide for frequent musters of all borne on the books. All 
soldiers in excess of the new establishment were to be paid 
off with money specially provided, and the King, with a 
touch of his daughter's temper, gave orders that they should 
be induced if possible to take less than their due. The Com- 
missioners Were to survey waste lands and were authorised to 
give leases for twenty-one years, with a clause of forfeiture 
for non-observance of the laws as to English dress and for 
alliance with Irish rebels—the penalties provided by law 
being also enforced. After this all offices and officers were 
to be subjected to rigid scrutiny, with a view to increased 
efficiency and reduced expense. Detailed instructions were 
given as to public accounts, and Brabazon was to be repaid 
all he had spent in annoying the King’s rebels. 

The control of legislation was also given to the Com- 
missioners, who were to see various Acts for the establish- 
ment of royal authority in Church and State duly passed. 
They were to inquire as to the claims of clerical proctors to 
interfere in Parliament, were themselves to have a right of 
entry as the King’s councillors, and were to expound the 
royal policy ‘ with all their wit and dexterity, and with such 
stomach, where they shall perceive any man frowardly, per- 
versely bent to the let and impeachment of the King’s pur- 
pose in the same, as they may the rather by their wisdom 
both conduce the thing to effect and reconcile the parties 
that before would show themselves so wilful and obstinate.’ 
Messages to this effect were sent to both Houses, both Wolsey 
and Cromwell relying upon a species of intimidation of which 
Charles L.'s attempt on the five members is the last recorded 
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example. The Commissioners afterwards exercised the power 
of dissolving Parliament. 

The Commissioners were to examine charges of taking 
money from the rebels which were brought against many 
men highly placed in Ireland; Henry rightly supposing that 
many nominal subjects connived at treason, asin the case of 
O'Brien's Bridge, which had cost much to take and to demolish, 
and which was now as strong and as troublesome as ever. But 
he did not choose to see that want of money was the chief 
cause of this fuilure. He was indeed, he said, determined to 
make a full reformation some day, and the information now 
collected would be very useful when the convenient season 
arrived. In the meantime, the Commissioners were to reduce 
the garrison to 3-10 men. 

St. Leger and his companions set out early in August, 
but were detained by adverse winds about Holyhead, and did 
not arrive at Dublin till the middle of September. Grey had 
unusually strong reasons for exertions, and he begged hard 
for money and artillery. The pay of the army was twelve 
months in arrear. O'Connor was coshering among his friends 
‘more liker a beggar, than he that ever was a captain or ruler 
of a country, and making vain suits daily to the Government. 
But Grey had not caught him, and he could be submissive 
enough until what was left of his corn had been saved; his 
neighbours, English and Irish, thinking it more prudent to 
shelter an enterprising rebel than to run risks for a Govern- 
ment which could not protect its friends. Grey, who habitually 
used strong language, characterises these prudent people as 
‘having as much falsehood remaining in them as all the devils 
of hell.’ Having, as he supposed, made O'Connor ‘ as low as 
a dog were for the bone,’ he applied himself to the Kavanaghs, 
whose chief, Cahir MacArt. had married a Geraldine. It had 
been often proposed to extirpate them and to colonise the 
country. The Lord Deputy now entered Carlow, burned 
some castles of the O’Nolans between Newtownbarry and 
Tullow, forced Cahir MacArt to give hostages, and then 
turned sharply upon Ely O'Carroll, where O'Connor had first 
fornd a refuge. He had now the help of Ossory., who was 
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always glad to weaken a neighbour, and of Cahir O'Connor, 
who was as anxious as his brother to divert attention from 
the Offaly corn. He passed unopposed through the lands of 
the Fitzpatricks, O'Mores, O'Mollovs, and MacGeohegans, 
received O'Carroll’s submission, and then entered Tipperary, 
where he took a castle belonging to O'Meayher, the chief of 
Ikerrin. O'Connor came in on safe-conduct, and paid 500 
marks for his son, who was given up to him, Grey refiserd 
to trust him. and begyed Cromwell never to allow his reste- 
ration; and the event proved Grey right, though he soon 
forgot his own advice. He now announced to the minister 
that he was beyvinning to understand the Irish mature, aul 
that the Ning nevded only to be in earnest. He was righ 
in blaming constant changes of policy, but like most soldiers 
he failed to see the real ditticulties of the Irish problem! 

It was now just a quarter of a century since Hush Ove 
© Donnell, then on his return from Rome, had been received 
with honour at the Court of Henry VIII, Deeply impressed 
by what he saw there, and aware of the impossibility of 
uniting all Irish tribes against the stranger, he had always 
striven to keep English intruders at bay by remaining on 
good terms with the Government, and lad exerted his strength 
only to subdue his neighbours on the side furthest removed 
from the Pale. He had thus extended his sway over the 
modern counties of Roscommon and Sligo, and over great 
portions of Fermanagh, Mayo, and Galway, and even of 
Down and Antrim. He had forced or persuaded the O'Neills 
to acknowledge his claims to the disputed sovereignty 
over Innishowen, Raphoe, and Femnanagh: and the Irish 
generally were so much impressed by his wisdom and prowess 
that ther supposed him to be Huvh the Valiant, the promised 
Celtic Messiah, who was to redress or avenue the wrongs of 
Erin. When it seemed elear that this was not so, the 
dreamers of dreams declared that as he had failed the deliverer 
would never come, Hs panegytists reckon among his titles 
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to fame that ‘the seasons were favourable, so that sea and 
* it is more to the purpose that he 
executed strict justice and repressed thieves. Like most 
Irish chiefs, he had difficulties with his children. and his 
valiant son Manus was discarded at the instance of a mistress 
whom the old chief had brought into his house. For this 
and for other sins he made such reparation as he could by a 
lute repentance, donned the cord and cowl of St. Francis, 
and died in the odour of sanctitv. He was buried in his 
religious dress in the monastery which his father had built at 
Doneval for friars of the strict observance; and Manus was at 
once acknowledyed both by the tribesmen and by O'Neill. and 
Was inaugurated at Kilmacrenan with the usual ceremonies.' 

The new chief at once took up the thread of his father's 
policy by invading Connaught, and at the same time making 
loyal professions to Grey. He had, he wrote, been tempted 
to rebellion by all the disaffected lords in the South and West, 
but was determined to take no advice but that of the King 
and his Deputy. As soon as he heard of Hugh O'Donnell’s 
death, Grey at once repaired to the borders of Ulster. The 
gallies of O'Neill and his Scotch allies had threatened a 
fortified settlement at Ard.rlass on the coast of Down, and the 
Deputy burned to invade Tyrone ; but the Council dissuaded 
him, and the receipt of Manus O’Donnell’s letter gave hopes 
of settling the North by peaceful means. Some thought 
Grev too fond of making aimless raids, and Alen made some 
sensible remarks on the subject. ‘I would not,’ he wrote to 
St. Leger, ‘ have the Deputy representing the King’s Majesty's 
person and estate be a common skurrer for every light matter ; 
but, when he should begin a war, begin it upon a just good 
ground. and when it were so begun, to be so profoundly exe- 
ented, that all other should take example thereby.’ But the 
King thought only of increasing the revenue and diminishing 
the army? 

t Four Masters and Annala of Longh Cé, 1512 and 1537. Manus 
Donnell to Grey, Auy. 20,1537. Ware says that Donegal Friary con- 
tained a famons library. 
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Grey had been sanguine enough to believe that his work 
in Offaly would be lasting, but, as Henry had partly foreseen, 
O'Connor's return had undone it all. Cahir was a fuzitive, 
and the floods protected Offaly, where the corn had been sately 
garnered in. At last the waters subsided. and Grey reached 
Brackland by the old road through Westmeath. O'Connor 
eseaped into O'Doyne's country, the modern barony of ‘Tinna- 
hinch, which Grey and Richard Butler proceeded to ravage. 
While thus employed the scattered troops were surprised hy 
O'Connor, and some were killed. The Lord Deputy was just 
able to destroy or carry away the corn stored at Geashill. ane 
te return te Dublin without having seen the enemy. To usin 
time till the season of Tony days came round again, Grey gave 
au safe-conduct to O'Connor, who proposed to visit) Dublin, 
‘Bur shortly herein to conclude.’ as Brabazon puts it, >the 
sitid traitor and his brother Cahir fell to agreement and con- 
cord, so that at this presents they both remain in Offaly. 
St. Leger, who had a cooler temper than Cirey, saw the 
impossibility of subduing even a single clan by desultory 
hostings. ©The country,’ he said, ‘is much easier won than 
kept.’ To overrun Offaly was a small thing, but it could 
ouly be united to the Pale by the costly expedient of fixed 
garrisons, O'Connor had got back his son, and indeed neither 
he norany Irishman had much regard for promises or for the 
fute of hostages.' 

The O'Connors were weakened by repeated blows, and 
Alderman Herbert, who had long advised u colonising policy, 
proposed that Offaly should be peopled with Englishmen 
once for all. Grey again invaded the doomed district with 
SU0 men, and O'Connor at once declared himself willing to 
treat, though he utterly refused to trust himself within rhe 
Pale. Grev halted at Ninnafad, where a castle built, by the 
Berminghams still overhangs the ford of the Boyne, Having 
taken precautions against treachery, the Lord Deputy passed 
about half his men over the river, and then advanced with 
twelve horsemen to an open field about a quarter of a mile 


' Brabazon te Creauwell, Dee Oo). 2557. St. leecer te Cromwell, dan. 
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off, where O'Connor met him similarly attended. The chief 


———— submitted to the King’s clemency, begged Grey’s interces- 


sion, and promised to come to Dublin in three days. Cahir 
sent word that he would come too, but broke his promise. 
O'Connor kept his tryst, acknowledged himself the King’s 
liegeman, abjured the authority of the Pope for himself and 
his tribesmen, renounced all [rish exactions, and gave up his 
black-rents, including a pension of sixty marks from the Kiny. 
Thanks were in future to be his only rewanl for service; 
and he offered to hold legally of the King ‘that portion of 
lands in Offaly which he held by partition after his country's 
fashion. undertaking that his brothers and other holders of 
land there should become entitled in the same way. These 
lands were to be subject to impositions at so much per plough- 
lund, as if they were situated in the Pale, assessments for the 
defence of the King's subjects being made as occasion might 
arise at the Lord Deputy’s discretion. For himself he solicited 
the honour of Baron of Offaly, and bewved for such protection 
as the Government habitually gave to Englishmen. He agreed 
that the Lord Deputy and all the marchers might cut passes 
where they pleased, and gave up his son again pending the 
King’s final decision. The crafty Cahir was hunted down, 
apparently with his brother's help, and brought to Dublin, 
where he agreed to similar terms and also gave up his son. 
Yet many sceptics thought the OConnors would slip the 
yoke at the first opportunity, and it is evident that nothing 
had occurred to change their nature, or to attach them to 
English habits or to English government.' 


' From the licht it throws on the land question O'Connor's prayer is 
worth transcribing :— 

*Humiliter petit, quatenns Dominus Rex, ex sui gratis, dignetur con- 
cedere sibi, per literas suas patentes, quod ipse, et exitus sui, sint liberi 
status, et homines lezales, more Anglicorum; et quod sit Baro de Otfaly, 
atejue habeat sibi et heredibus suis ex regia donatione portionem terrarnm 
in Uffaly, quas nunc illic possidet per partitionem, more patrie, tenendam 
de Domino Rege secundum leges Anglicanas; ac quod simili auctoritate, 
fratres sui, et alii possessionarii terrarum ibirlem, terras quas nunc pesside nt 
habeant sibi et heredibus suis; ipse et omnes alii et hererles sui, rededrnelo 
Dominio Resi. amnnatim, de qnalibet carncata terre, tres solids et quativer 
Genacics =: er ued carmanue tenme in male. quetiens Domine Pepatato 
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A main object of Grey’s attack both on the O’Connors and 
the O'Briens may have been to get possession of the heir 
of Kildare, whose half-sister was married to the chicf 
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of Offaly. It is difficult to avoid the thought that Grey had Geraldines. 


& private as well as a public object in persecuting to the 
death all members of the fallen family except the children of 
his own sister. The rebel Earl bad five uncles, all men of 
fair ability and great influence, and Brabazon seems first to 
have sugested that they ought to be kept in England. 
(rey asked Sir James Fitzgerald and his brothers Walter and 
Richard, all of whom had upposed the rebellion, to dine with 
him at Kilmainham. and in the middle of dinner they were 
wll seized and handeuffed. Sir Juli and Oliver were arrested 
before they had heard of their brothers’ capture, and the tive 
were lodyed in the castle. Grey always plumed himself on 
this exploit, though he admitted that some of the prisoners 
were innucent. ‘The Irish Council approved the deed and 
upplauded its secret handling, but none of the Irish officials 
knew that they were sending these men to the scaffold; the 
guilt of that must rest on Henry and Cromwell. Aylmer and 
Alen accompanied them to Enyland, and the chronicler tells 
us that Richard, who had literary tastes, relieved the tedium 
of a sea-voyage by singing sonys and repeating apophthegms. 
When he heard that the ship was called ‘The Cow,’ he was 
much dismayed, for there was a prophecy that five Earls’ 
brethren should be carried to England in a cow's belly, and 
should never return. ‘ Whereat, says Stanihurst, ‘the rest 
began afresh to howl and lament, which doubtless was pitiful, 
to behold five valiant gentlemen, that durst meet in the field 
as sturdy champiuns as could be picked out in a realm, to be 
so suddenly terrified with the bare name of a wooden cow, or 


visum fuerit, ac necessitas emerzerit, onerantur et assicentur belligeris pro 
delensione subditorum Domini Regis, eodem modo sicut civtene carucate 
terre imter rerivs subcitos onerantur et assidentur, Igitur humiliter petit, 
quod Dominus Rex, et Deputati sui, pro tempore existentes, SuUScIpiant suam 
protectionem et «lefensionem contra onines alios, prout susvipiant defen- 
sionem Anglicurum. Submission of O'Connor, March 6, 15a8.—Cirey to 
Cromwell, March 17. 1038: Francis Herbert to Cromwell, March 21, 1536, 
to Norfolk, Jan. 21, 1458: Grey te Cromwell, April d. 1453 
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to fear like lions a silly coxcomb, being moved (as commonly 
the whole country is) with a vain and fabulous old wives’ 
dream.’ On reaching London they were at once sent to the 
Tower, and left it only to take the last sad journey to 
Tyburn.! 

But the family was not destined to extinction. Lady 
Kildare had accompanied her husband to England, and had 
her three daughters with her. The eldest was denf and 
dumb, and of the youngest nothing particular is recorded, but 
the second, Lady Elizabeth, has by a strange chance been im- 
mortalised as the ‘ Fair Geraldine.” While yet a child she 
became maid of honour to the Princess Mary, at whose house 
at Hunsdon Henry, Earl of Surrey, saw her. She was then 
only twelve. Four years later she was married to Sir 
Anthony Browne, Master of the Horse and Knight of the 
Garter, but also a widower of sixty, whose daughter by his 
first marriage became her brother Gerald's wife. The un- 
equal match was solemnized in the presence of the King and 
of the Lady Mary, and Ridley preached on the occasion which 
drew forth Surrey’s sonnet. The situation of the bride’s 
family and the apparent sacrifice of herself sufficiently account 
for the poetry, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
poet, who was married, had any regrets for himself. The 
study of Italinn models would naturally lead to rather high- 
flown language, and poets were always privileged. The ro- 
mantic fable of the magic mirror in which Cornelius Agrippa, 
an alchemist living at Florence, showed him the fair one re- 
clining on a bridal couch and reading his sonnet, would not 
be worth noticing but that it found its way into the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.’ It is refuted by the fact that Surrey 
never was in Italy. After the death of Browne, who outlived 
Surrey, Lady Elizabeth was married to the Lord Admiral 
Clinton, who had been twice a widower. She left no children 
by either marriage, but her influence at Court may have had 
much to do with her brother's restoration. A portrait remains 
to show that she had asweet face, and that she was not fairer 


' feahaven to Cromwell, Sept. 10,1555; Councilof Treland to Cremwell, 
Feb Th bone; Stantlaast: Wate: Bowe Mesto re, 1555. 
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than many who havehad no poet. But canvas, and especially the 
canvas of Holbein’s school, seldom preserves the charm of grace 
and motion. Three letters remain, creditable so far as they 
vo, and written in a clear, bold hand which contrasts strikinyly 
with the crabbed characters often affected by public men, 
characters which drew a sarcasm from Shakespenre, and still 
trouble the historian. A portrait, three letters, and fourteen 
pretty lines would have hardly preserved the fair Geraldine’s 
memory had it not been tor the tragie fates of her father, ber 
brother, and her poet.' 

Less than two vears after her husband's death, and while 
her rash stepson was lving in the Tower, Lady Kildare came 
to live at her brother Leonard's house at) Beaumanoir in 
Leicestershire, She found there her son Edward, aged vight, 
who had been brought by some devoted but unknown friends 
* without word, token, nor letter.” With touching humbleness 
she begged to be allowed the custody of him * because he is 
an innocent, to see him brought up in yirtue.’ The prayer 
was granted, and the child thus strangely rescued lived to 
he Lieutenant of Queen Elizabeth's pensioners, and ancestor 
of the Dukes of Leinster.? 

The King was most anxious to get Lady Kildare’s eldest 
son into his power, and St. Leger avers that the King had no 
object ‘but to cherish him as his kinsman in like sort as his 
other brother is cherished with his mother in the realm of 
England.’ Having disposed of all who were old enough to 
be dangerous, it was doubtless Henry's intention to bring up 
the children in English ways and in dependence on him. 
But Lady Mary O'Connor had other views, and the adventures 
of Gerald show how inextricably the Geraldines were inter- 
mingled with Celtic families. He was ten vears old when his 
half-brother was taken, and was then lying in small-pox at 
Donore in Kildare. As soon as he could be moved his tutor, 
Thomas Leverous, who was his father’s foster-brother, carried 


' Nearly all that is really known about her is contained ina memoir by 
the Rev. James Graves. See also Halliam's /istory of Literature and Lange's 
Lives ot the Karts af Surren awd Kildare. 

7 Lady Kildare to Cromwell, July 16, boc. Articles ly st. Leger al 
others. Dee. 10, 1457, 
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him off in a basket and brought him safely to his sister in 


—— Olfily. Lady Mary procured him a three months’ shelter 


Gernld 
eeciipes to 
France, 
lod. 


among the O’Doynes, and he was then removed to Clare and 
placed under the charge of James Delahide. O'Brien, who 
had the Kildare plate and jewels as well as the heir in his 
power, refused all offers of the Government; and Leverous and 
Delahide were allowed to take Gerald to Kilbrittain Castle, 
and give him up to his aunt, Lady Eleanor MacCarthy, widow 
of the late and mother of the actual chief of Carbery. Had 
James Fitzjohn of Desmond wished to surrender the boy 
MacCarthy could hardly have resisted; but they agreed to 
amuse the Government with evasive answers, while Gerald 
employed himself in visiting the old tenants of his family 
about Adare and Croom. James Fitzjohn offered to take 
those manors on lease, the real object being to keep off grants 
to strangers. But Lady Eleanor feared the issue of this un- 
equal contest, and agreed to marry Manus O'Donnell, whom 
she had rejected some vears before. The marriave was desired 
by the whole Geraldine connection, and Lady Eleanor, accom- 
prnied by Leverous, Delahide, and the chaplain Walshe, brought 
her nephew sately through Thomond, Clanricarde, and Mavo, 
into Tyrconnell. All the O’Briens and Burkes welcomed and 
sped them on their journey. As the travellers approached 
Sligo they were joined by a rhymer named MCragh, a native 
of Tipperary, who was studying his craft in those parts, and 
through him many details became known to Ormonde. After 
her marriage with O'Donnell, Lady Eleanor busied herself in 
forming a confederacy of the Northern chiefs with Desmond 
and her friends in Leinster and Munster.' 

But Irish plots are commonly woven in sand, and Grey's 
activity disconcerted her schemes. Fearing that O'Donnell 
might be bribed, as Brabazon suggested, to give up the boy, 
she determined to send him to France. Allen Governor, an 
English shipowner of St. Malo, happened to be trading in 
Donegal, and agreed to take the precious passenger. A con- 
tract was drawn up betore a notary, in which Governor bound 


' St. Leger and others to Cromwell, Jan. 2, 1538; Ormonde to the 
Trish Comneil a.P vel iii pn bb; tunthinret. 
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himself to land Gerald and his companions safely in France. 
Bareheaded, and wearing only the saffron shirt of a humble 
native, Gerald stole out in a small boat by night and com- 
mitted himself and his fortunes to the chances of the sea. 
His aunt had provided him with 140 moidores, and he had 
also some plate, with part of which his passaze was paid. 
His companions were Leverous, Robert Walshe, a fiithtul 
ally but astern disciplinarian, who did not even spare the rod 
in the interests of his noble charge, and a young gentleman 
Whose name is not recorded. They arrived safely at Morlaix, 
where the military governor received Gerald and led him 
throuvh the town by the hand, taking especial care that ne 
Kuglish trader should come near him, Henry's arulassclor 
was nevertheless well informed as to the boy's movements, 
He re-embarked on the same vessel with a pilot named sJaceypues 
Cartier, who brought lim to St. Malo, where he was hespitably 
treated by the Licutemant-Governor.! 

When Chateaubriand, the Governor of Brittany. heard 
the news, he sent a special messenger to bring the refugees to 
Rennes. The gossips there would have it that Gerald was 
the rightful King of Ireland, and that Henry was a mere 
usurper; and neither he nor his friends could correct them: 
for they spoke no French. Chateaubriand treated his guest 
well and forwarded him to Court, where Wallop demanded 
his surrender as a treaty obligation. Francis did not deny 
this, but quietly removed the boy to the imperial town of 
Valenciennes. The faithful Leverous still attended him to 
watch against English kidnappers who were hanging about, 
and for greater security sent him to the Emperor at Brussels. 
But Envlish diplomacy was importunate, and Charles trans- 
ferred him to the Prince=bishop of Litge, with an allow:nce 
of one hundred crowns a month, After six months’ residence 
with the Bishop, his kinsman Reginald Pole sent him to Italy, 
pensioned him, and provided the best education the peninsula 
attorded in the houses of the Bishops of Verona and Mantita, 
and of Gonzayo, Duke of Milan, who gave him a farther 
pension. His last patron in Ttaly was Cosmo de” Medici. who 
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allowed him three hundred crowns annually; and a three 


——  yenrs’ residence at Florence doubtless made him a proficient 


(ernledine 
pride. 


in the arts of courtly dissimulation. Leverous was admitted to 
the English monastery at Rome, and in Mary's reign became 
Bishop of Kildare; Robert Walshe went back to Ireland, but 
I do not find that his attainder was reversed or that he was 
ever pardoned.! 

O'Donnell soon made his submission, and was restored to 
favour. Lady Eleanor had some reason to be afraid, for Alen 
hid proposed to invade Tyrconnell by sea and land with all 
the forces at the Ning’s disposal. But she had now seeured 
her nephew. and eared nothing for her new husband or his 
dingers. She called him traitor and many other hard nates, 
said that the only obj-ct of her marriage was now gained, 
and that she had no further occasion for his company. She 
returned to her son's relations in Munster, but was not par- 
doned till 1545, seemingly because she did not ask sooner. 
The Irish Government refused to plead her cause as long as 
she remained obstinately among the MacCarthies. She came 
therefore to Muuahide on sate-conduct. and thence forwarded 
®% petition to which. as if the Geraldine pride scorned the 
Irish strain, she aftixed her maiden name. After this the 
frequent reports of a Geraldine invasion ceased, but the head 
of the fumily thought it prudent to remain abroad until the 
death of Henry VIII? 


' Sir John Wallop to Essex, April 18, 1540, S.P., vol. viii. ; Lord Deputy 
and Council to the King, July 12, 1542, and Henry's unfavourable answer ; 
Bartholomew Warner to Wallop, May 22, 1540. 

? Lady Eleanor O'Donnell to the King, May 4, 1545. 
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Tue OCounors having been quieted for the moment. Ormonde, 
who had private as well as public reasous for his advice, pro- 
posed: a temporising policy towards O'Neill and O'Reilly on 
the north, and towards O'Byrne and O'Toole on the south, 
side of the Pale. The Government might then easily subdue 
the Kavanaghs, who were surrounded by settled districts, 
Their chief, Cahir MacEncross, who has been called the last 
King of Leinster, had till lately been Constable. and his ac- 
ceptance of the office seems to have been thought a conde- 
scension. Ormonde’s son Richard had now succeeded him, and 
with the aid of Saintloo and his Wexford men might hope to 
reduce the whole country. Tostrengthen Kilkenny against a 
possible counter attack from the O’Mores, Ormonde secured the 
services of Edmond MacSwiney, a powerful hereditary chief of 
gallowglasses, whom O'Connor had brought from Donegal. 
The Earl thought it cheaper to outbid O'Connor than to have 
MacSwinev’s band thrown into the scale of rebellion. Des- 
mond and the rest excused their slowness to reform by saving 
that they waited for him to begin; and he was anxious to 
wipe out this reproach, regretting only that he had not the 
same powers in Kilkenny as in Tipperary. Though not dis- 
interested, Ormonde's was probably the best available plan, 
and his reforming zeal was certainly serious. ‘I have pro- 
claimed,’ he said, ‘over all the county of Tipperary, that no 
caines, allviegs, errikes, Trish Brehons, neither that law, 
rahowns. and many like exactions and extortions shall cease, 
with reforination for the grey merchants, and the Liberty 
court to be duly continued, as the King’s laws require.’ In 
Kilkenny he could only exhort; ‘howheit” he added, +I hav) 
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often persuaded many of them to be converted, which to do 
I can scarcely have their assents, for the lust they have to 
caines and other abuses, turning to their profit, as it doth to 
mine,” ! 

Taking advantage of O'Connor's quiescent state, Grey cnt 
passes on the borders of Offaly wide enough for several carts 
abreast. He then turned his eves to the North, where the 
MaeMahons of Ferney had for three years neglected to pay 
their tribute of 10/.) The berderers of Enylish race were op- 
posed to Grey's raid, and gave the MacMahons warning, but 
he manayed to capture 50) cows, and as many pis and goats, 
The expedition was as useless as it was Inglorious, for Louth 
was invaded within a week, and O'Neill, who complained 
that his black-rent was unpaid, plundered the borders of the 
Pale and threatened to burn Drogheda. The men of that 
town and of Dundalk and Ardee rallied at the Lord Deputy’s 
summons, and O'Neill then became quieter in his behaviour. 
But nothing could keep Grey quiet. He lent soldiers to one 
Chamberlarne of Athboy, to revenge a private quarrel ayainst 
OReilly. That chief had hitherto been at peace with the 
Pale; but he lost his brother in this aimless brawl, and a 
general alliance of the Northern chiefs was with difficulty 
averted. ‘The MacMahons had done far more harm to Louth 
than Grey had done to them, and he could gain little repu- 
tution by enterprises which had no apparent object but 
plunder.? 

While the Lord Deputy was driving cattle in Ulster, the 
other side of the Pale was in a blaze. John Kelway, Con- 
stable of Rathmore, saw some servants of Tirlogh O'Toole 
eating meat, assumed that it was stolen, and incontinently 
hanged them. This seems to have been thought unnsual 
even among borderers, and Kelway’s conduct found no defen- 


' Ormonde to St. Leger, March 12,1538. See also the ‘ Fall of the 
lan. Kavanagh, by Hughes, Irish Arehiological Journal, 4th series, vol. 
it, US73. Erics Were compe-itions for murder, cuines for other felonies. 
Rahownes may be the same as *-orohen.” [ do not understand allvier, 
unless it be sallying’ with the Tri-h. 
2 Four Masters, Vo07 + Erabazon to Avimer caved Alen, Wiireantide, 1538 : 
Council ot Ireland to Cromweil, June 10, 1558. 
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ders. But the O'Tooles were willing to consider the ques- CIAL, 
tion of compensation in Irish fashion, and a meeting took ~——— 
place for the purpose. Kelway brought a considerable force, 

and, on the parley being dissolved without an ayreement, 

he followed the Irish into their mountains. ‘The mountain- 

eers turned to bay on advantageous ground, and drove the 
Enylish into a small tower. Its thatched roof burned readily, 

and the whole party had to surrender. The O'Tooles killed 
Kelway, who deserved nothing better, but held the gentle- 

men of the Pale to ransom. Chief Justice Avimer’s son was 

present but escaped. while his brother, Richard Aylmer of 

Lyons, Was taken prisoner. About sixty of the marchers, all 
householders, fell in this wretched business. and) so wreat a 

panic followed that an Irishman in Judyve Luttrell’s service 

was afraid to travel from Glendilough to Dublin. It is ever 

thus between races of different degrees of civilisation: if the 
backward people are beaten it is thought quite natural, but 

the slixhtest check is of importance when experienced by 
members of the higher organisation.' 

The Lord Deputy and the Butlers had never been very Grey falls 

good friends, and the dissension now reached such a height fiyii‘he 
as to disturb the whole country. ‘I was never,’ exclaimed 
Brabazon, ‘in despair in Ireland until now,’ and others were 
not more hopeful. ‘My Lord Deputy,’ said Lord Butler, ‘is 
the Earl of Kildare born again?’ and Luttrell, a keen observer, 
thought Ormonde hated Grey worse than he had hated Kildare. 
The Butlers complained that the Lord Deputy systematically 
slizhted their party and favoured the Geraldines; he re- 
torted that they intrigued with [rishmen against his govern- 
ment. One or two of the matters in dispute call for more 
particular notice.? 

After many struggles Ferzananim O'Carroll was the ac- Ormonde 
knowledged chief of Ely. His wife was daughter to Nildare Canali 


' Grey to the King, June 4, 1438: Brabazon to Aylmer and Alen, Whit- 
suntide: Luttrell to Avimer, June 3: Council to Ayimer. Jane WW), All the 
aceounts make out that Kelway was quite wron-, 

? Justice Luttrell to Chief Justice Awimer, June 5.1558 5 Ormeonde’s in- 
structions to BR. Cowley, Jane: Lerd Butler to his tuther and te Ro Cowley, 
June, 
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and sister-in-law to O'Connor, and he was ready to submit 
to Grey as the best menns of opposing Ormonde. He pro- 
mised to hold his land of the King at a rent of twelvepence 
for every ploughland, to attend the Lord Deputy with a fixed 
contingent, and to give free quarters for a limited number 
of the gallowglasses in the royal service. He also undertook 
to open up his country by cutting passes. O'Carroll at first 
stipulated that Grey should help him to recover all his father's 
strongholds; but all those castles were already vested legally 
in the Crown, and some of them had been granted to Ormonde. 
The Council therefore objected, and Fergananim seems to 
have waived his claim without demanding any corresponding 
concession, The prudence of the Council had prevented the 
Lord Deputy from concluding an offensive alliance; but he 
acted as if he had done so, and proceeded to take Birr and 
Modreeny, both of which Ormonde claimed under a royal 
grant, and to attack Ballynaclogh. The latter place was 
held by an O’Kennedy who paid rent to the Eari, and it 
is within the bounds of Tipperary. O’Carroll boasted that 
Nenagh and Roscrea would soon be his, and these castles, 
though long in Irish hands, were part of the old Ormonde 
inheritance, and had been lately confirmed to the Earl by a 
new grant.! 

Connell O’More, chief of Leix, died in 1537, and the in- 
evitable dispute followed between the tanist, his brother 
Peter, and his sons, Lysaght, Kedagh, and Rory. Grey 
espoused the cause of the sons, rather, as it seems, because 
Ormonde sided with Peter than from any preference for 
hereditary succession. Peter was, however, acknowledged 
as chief, and met Parry, Grey’s confidential man, at Athy. 
Rory, who was present, assaulted his uncle, and the latter was 
then seized by Parry and carried to Dublin. Nothing was 
proved against him, and he was restored on agreeing to pay 
an annual tribute of twenty marks, and to receive a certain 


' Lord Butler to his father, June 19, 1538; Ormonde to the Irish Coun- 
cil, June; to Ru and W. Cowley. July 16; to R. Cowley, July 20; te the 
Privy Council, 3.2, vol. dik. p. 772 Grey to the King, June 4 and July 26; 
Council of Ireland tu Croumweil, June 10, July 2b, anid August 22. 
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number of soldiers at free quarters. The young O'Mores 
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resisted the levying of the tribute, and Lysayht, the eldest, ———~ 


was killed in a fray. They had all taken part in the murder 
of Ormonde’s son Thomas five years before, and Kedaygh and 
Rory now plundered one of his villayes. Their party con- 
sisted of only eight men, but the neighbours pleaded that 
they dared not resist, becanse the assailants were aided and 
abetted by one of the Lord Deputy’s servants, The O'Mores 
pleaded that the Earl had first attacked them, and he rejoined 
that he had done so in self-defence. There was never a want 
of excuses for violence on any side. Grey forbade the Earl 
to retaliate, and if was even said that he shared the plunder. 
The young O'Mores then attacked Tullow. but the Lord 
Deputy still held Ormonde’s hand, and even sent guns to 
help his enemies. Hoping to make peace, the Council sum- 
moned both uncle and nephews to Dublin. The chief came 
on Ormonde's advice and practically under his protection, 
and Kedagh also attended. O°More was at once sent hanid- 
cuffed to Maynooth, though the whole Council protested, and 
Kedagh was suffered to depart unhurt. The blow to the 
Earl's credit was serious, and was not deadened by Grey, who 
led his prisoner in chains about his own part of the country, 
much as the Thane of Fife threatened to lead Macbeth, Grey's 
servants took the cue, and openly in the streets called the 
Butlers traitors. Lord Butler vowed that unless absolutely 
forced by his duty he would never wear armour under Grey 
until he had seen the Kiny, and he cited the example of Count 
de Reeux, who had made a like vow when the Imperial lien- 
tenant Van Buren had forced him to make peace with France. 
Even the old Earl meditated a journey to London, though he 
was so infirm that he could only be carried ina litter. The 
Trish Council condemned Grey's trentment of O'More ; and 
moreover, said they, *it is no good policy for the King our 
master, having no more obedient subjects in this land like 
unto the said Earl and his son, of reputation in honour, force, 
and strength, both to preserve and defend the parts where 
they dwell. and to succour other his subjects in all events, to 
suppress them which, with all their ancestors, have ever cons 
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tinned their truths to the Crown of England, either upon the 


—— accusation of those which for the most part have always done 


Sudden 
departure 
of Grey. 


His rash 
marel into 
Western 
Munster, 


the contrary, or yet in hope to have them now from hence- 
forth true, which hitherto were never true '—remarks which 
have their practical value in modern Irish politics, as they 
had in the days of Henry VIII! 

Though not too wise in council, Grey was prompt in 
action, and was never so happy as on horseback surrounded 
by armed men and free from interference. Perhaps he wished 
to show how much he could do without Ormonde’s help. He 
left Dublin suddenly, without warning the Council, and 
attended only by a small force, his companions being under 
the impression that he was bound only for an eight days’ 
journey into O'Carroll’s country. Among them was Lord 
Gormanston, a son of Lord Delvin, John D’Arey, William 
Bermingham, O'Connor, Rory and Kedagh O’More, and several 
other Irishmen of note, with a due proportion of kerne and 
gallowylasses. Of English soldiers Grey had no more than 
one hundred, and of these the greater part were without 
armour. A hosting had been proclaimed against the O'Tooles, 
who still kept some of the prisoners taken in Kelway’s raid, 
and Grey promised to be back in time to lead the expedition. 
He failed to do so, and a truce was with much difficulty con- 
cluded with the mountaineers.? 

Grey made his first halt at Monasteroris, where O'Connor 
entertained him in the Franciscan friary. Next day he took 
Eglish Castle near Birr from the O’Molloys, and was joined 
by Kedagh O’More, O’Molloy, MacGeohegan, and MacGilla- 
patrick, each of whom brought afew men with him. On the 
third dav he entered Ely, and received the adhesion of Fer- 
gananim O’Carroll, who bound himself by indenture on the 


1 Brabazon, Avimer, and Alen to Cromwell, Aug, 24, 1538. For the 
treatment of O'More sce Onnonde to R. Cowley, June 1538; Aylmer and 
Alen's articles against Grey, June. Lord Butler to R. Cowley, June 20. 
Articles alleged on the part of O'More, S-P., vol. iii. p. 26. Council of 
Ireland to Cromwell, June 10. Luttrell to Aylmer, June 5, The ten years” 
truee between Charles V. and Francis 1. was concluded June 28, so that 
Lord Butler must refer to some earlier nesetiations, 

* Brabazon, Avimer, and Alen to Cromwell, July 24, 155s, 
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Grey spent three days in reducing the lands of Birr and ——,— 


Modreeny, the latter of which bad to be taken by assault. 
Ormonde had provided the garrison with arms; but, as he 
alleged, these were intended ouly for use against Irish 
enemies. Grey then entered Tipperary, and on three suc- 
cessive days received the submissions of Dermot O’Kennedy, 
chief of Ormonde, of MacBrien Arra, and of Dermot O'Mulryan, 
chief of Owny. Ulick de Burgh, captain of Clanricarde, and 
Theobald, head of the Clanwilliam Burkes, also submitted; and 
James Fitzjolin of Desmond, to whom Grey gives the title of 
Fark. thouh he was nor acknowledged by the Crown, brougtir 
a large contingent to the Deputy’s help, but refused to enter 
the gates of Limerick. He had not only procured a sate- 
conduct, but had solemnly bound O'Connor and others in 
Grey's train to take his part if any attempt were made against 
him. The Lord Deputy spent a week in Limerick, where the 
Mayor and Corporation and the Bishop took the oath of 
supremacy. Connor O’Brien, the chief of Thomond, met 
Grey on the Shannon, ten miles from Limerick, and agreed, 
after a long wranyle, to put his son Tirlogh into the Deputy’s 
hands. He also promised to do all in his power to proinote 
the capture of the castles held by his brother Murroush, 
the tanist of Thomond. O'’Brien’s Bridge was once more de- 
molished, Connor led the army through the tanist’s district, 
and everything was destroyed as far us Clare Castle. Here 
Grey and Desmond had a quarrel about the custody of 
O'Mulryan’s hostages, and there was very near being a pitched 
battle ; but Sir Thomas Butler of Cahir, Ormonde’s son-in-law, 
managed to patch up a truce. Grey was, in fact, quite at 
O'Brien's mercy, but the family politics saved him. The chief 
had lately married a second wife, Lady Alice Fitzgerald of 
Desmond. and Tirlowh. the child of the marriage, was pledyed 
to Grey; but Murrouvh the tanist and Donouvh. the chiet’s 
eldest son, were both afraid that the issue of the second 
marriage would be preferred before them. ©O'Cunnor, in 
whom Grey now placed implicit confidence, ‘and all save men 
of his Turd, both Muaselisli nnd Irish, I yerererenn] him not to 
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venture among the O'Briens, and Edmund Sexton, a noted 
royalist of Limerick, even conjured him on his allegiance not 
to cast away the citizens’ company, on whom all depended. 
Grey refused to take advice, and escaped all dangers, chiefly 
through Donough O'Brien's influence. Donough’s loyalty 
might not have been enough by itself, but he dreaded the 
aggrandisement of Murrough more than possible dangers from 
a half-brother who was still in his infancy. Guided by a 
single gallowglass, who bore a silver axe adorned with silken 
tassels, the army marched safely into Clanricarde. Ulick de 
Burgh blamed Grey for his rashness, but he pointed to the 
guide and said, ‘Lo! seest thou not yonder standing before 
me ('Brien’s axe for my protection?’ A modern traveller 
among Arabs must often be content with some such outward 
sign of invisible allies, but his trust in O'Brien's axe was 
made an article in Grev’s impeachment.' 

Ulick was fully acknowledged as chief of Clanricarde, to 
the prejudice of his uncle Richard. He was believed to be 
illevitimate, and the De Burghs. however much Hibernicised, 
had hitherto preserved the English law of succession. The 
precedent was therefore thought bad by many experienced 
men, but the relationships of this family are so inextricably 
confused that it is very hard to say who was legitimate and 
who was not. The citizens of Galway remembered their 
origin, and would take no money from the Lord Deputy, and 
Ulick, who was knighted, took hospitable care of his Irish 
allies, As at Limerick, the Maror and Corporation took the 
oath of supremacy, and so did the Archbishop of Tuam. 
Grey made several forays into Clanricarde, with the apparent 
object of strengthening Ulick ; and O'Flaherty, two O’Maddens, 
and Bermingham of Athenry, made their submissions. The 
Lord Deputy then went towards the Suck in O’Kelly's coun- 
try, and met O'Connor Roe, who rode with him to Aughrim. 
Fording the Shannon at Banagher, the army passed through 
the countries of O’Melaghlin and MacCoghlan, from whoin 

' Grey to the King, July 26,1538. DBrabazon, Aylmer, and Alen to 


Cromwell, Ang. 22. Information against Lord Leonard Grev, Oet. 1R1O, 
in Cure, 
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securities were exacted, and returned unmolested to May- 
nvoth, after an absence of thirty-eight days." 

As a military exploit Grey's journey was by no means 
contemptible, but his critics seem to have been rizht in think- 
ing it useless. The settled policy had long been to reduce 
the tribes bordering on the Pale, and not to overrun districts 
which there was no hope of holding. Many chiefs had come 
to the Lord Deputy with loval professions, but they had re- 
quired safe-conduets, had refused to enter walled towns, and 
had viven children for hostages. They had thus saved their 
harvest, and the Government could scarecly take vengeance 
on infants, Grey's supposed partiality for the Geraldines 
was probably the chief reason that he got back safely. He 
had no sooner turned his back than James Fitzjohn of Des- 
mond seized Croom and Adare and threatened Ormonde’s 
country, No difficulty had Leen lessened by an exploit which 
was obviously open to the reproach of extreme rasliness.? 

Having got back their chief governor, the first care of 
the Council was to reconcile him with the Butlers. The old 
Earl's appearance plainly foretold his approaching end, but he 
came to Dublin and left his son to front the Desmonds and 
OCarrells. Grey wrote to the latter to keep the peace, and 
Lord Butler at once came to Dublin; but both father and son 
refused to go to Marnooth, where they would be in the Lord 
Deputy’s power. Kilmainham was at last fixed on as the 
place of meeting, and Grey took the chair of state, but shook 
hands with none of the Council, and smiled on no one. The 
two Butlers offvred to abide by the Council's decision, but 
Grey had already produced a paper reflecting on them for re- 
ceiving O'Connor after his defeat in the summer of 1537. A 
Lutin confession said to have been made by O'Connor in the 
presence of Paulet and Berners was relied on, but the chief 


' Grey's account has been pretty closely fullowed; see his letter to the 
King, July 26, 1538, 

* Forunfavourahle strictures on Grey's journcy see Rmbazon, Aylmer, 
and Alen tou Cromwell, Aug. 22; articles by the Earl of Ormonde in 8.P., 
volo iii, p. 77: Thomas Avant to Cromwell, July 25, 1258, Agard blames 
Girey for taking examen with his he risked thems of course. 
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CHAP. was secretly cross-examined by the Council, and so modified 

XI! his statement ag to exonerate the Butlers completely. It 

was said, for instance, that O'Connor had hired Edmond Mac- 

Swiney and his free axes immediately after a conference with 

Ormonde. O'Connor admitted the hiring, but explained that 

the gallowglasses were not bound to levy war against the 

King, and that Ormonde knew nothing at all about the 

matter. Again, he was charged with retaining Scotch mer- 

cenaries, who were allowed a fortnight’s free quarters in 

Ormonde’s country. He admitted having brought in the 

Scots; ut the Earl had known nothing of it, and the free 

quarters had not been given. Ormonde allowed that he had 

harboured O'Connor, but pleaded the instructions of Grey, 

who waited for orders from the King, and who was afraid of 

driving the chief into fresh combinations with Irish enemies. 

The probability is that O'Connor had at first been ready to 

contess anything, because absolution was sure to follow, and 

he is not likely to have been overtlowing with Latin, which 

was his only means of communicating with the English 
oilicials,! 


Tet Both Grey and Ormonde gave in long written statements. 
neers? eae e . . . . 
her, Lhe Council desired to consider them in the Deputy’s absence, 


and to this he with some hesitation consented. They found 
that Grey's charges contained nothing new, but only general 
accusations of slackness ; while Ormonde pluinly accused Grey 
of treasonable practices, of shaping his policy to suit young 
(ierald of Kildare, and of systematically depressing all who 
opposed the Geraldine faction, The indictment is summed 
up in the comprehensive statement that ‘ My Lord Deputy 
cannot find in his heart to love or favour any man that is 
preferred, favoured, or put in trust by his Majesty within 
this his land, and would have none of them, though they be 
all ready at his commandment, to be toward, or about him, 
be they never so trusty nor so well meaning; but wholly 
athereth to those that were the counsellors, servants, and 
fullowers of the disloval Geraldines, and no men so nigh 
about him as they. which either of his own prepensed mind, 


' Prabazen, Avimer. and Men te Cromwell, Aus uz. 
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or being seducted br thei, is like to bring this land to per- 
dition agnin.’ On being pressed for proof, Ormonde said that 
the facts were too notorious to require any." 

The Ceuncil prudently resolved not to let either litigant 
see the other's charges, and Mr. Justice St. Lawrence having 
been called in, the originals were burned in his presence. 
Copies already taken were transmitted to London, Ormonde 
and his son then swore to serve the Lord Deputy loyally. Grey 
swore not to use them spitefully nor ask them to perform im- 
possibilities, to deliver Modreeny to the Earl unless O'Carroll 
conld show a better title. and to cause the vonng OMores to 
restore the plunder of Ormonde's villages, or at least te refer 
all tothe Council. The Couneil did mot believe the rE Oe 
ment would be lasting, * Neither,’ they added, ‘ can we perceive 
(whereof we be sorry) that my Lord Deputy is meet to make 
long abode here, for he is so haughty and chating that men 
lee afeard to spenk to him. doubting his bravish lightness. 
Nevertheless, it is much pity of him, for he is an active 
gentleman,’ ? 

It was not long before the Butlers had an opportunity 


of co-operating with Grey. The Kavanaghs threatened the ‘1 


Wexford colony, negotiations failed, and it became necessary 
to chastise them. Grey entered Carlow in person, and was 
joined by Saintloo, who, whatever his shortcomings as a 
yovernor, was not a bad soldier, and who brought 8V0 men. 
After fourteen days’ burning and plundering, MacMurrough 
and his clansmen sued for peace, and agreed to hold their 
lands of the King. Grey then moved northwards, and pro- 
visions for eight days were prepared for a raid against O'Reilly, 
to he used otherwise by the Deputy in case O'Reilly should 
mike timely submission. O'Reilly did submir, and Grey went 
to Dundalk with a view of meeting O'Neill, who was now 
young Gerald Fitzgerald's protector, O'Neill broke his 
appointment, and he did wisely, for Grey says he was deter- 
mined to take (rerald if possible, ‘and if not, by the oath 
that 1 have made to my sovereign lord and master, ! would 


' Articles by the Earl of Ormonde, S.P., vol. iii. p. $0. 
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have taken the said O'Neill and a kept him till he had caused 
the snid Gerald to be delivered to my hands.’ ! 

Foiled in this attempt, which can hardly be described as 
otherwise than treacherous, Grey determined to chastise the 
Savayes, who had refused to pay rent to Brabazon, the King’s 
tenantin Lecale. This old English family had become quite 
Hilernicised, and were now bringing Scotch mercenaries into 
the country. Various castles were taken and delivered to 
Brabazon, who also took chur:e of Dundrum, an important 
stroughold belonging to Magennis, which commanded the 
eutry to Lecale on the land side. The Scots fled, leaving 
corn, butter, and other rural plunder behind. Grey was much 
struck by the fertility of the district, which is still famous, 
‘] never,’ he said, ‘saw a pleasanter plot than Lecale for 
eommodity of the land, and divers islands in the same en- 
vironed in the sea, which were soon reclaimed and inhabited, 
the King’s pleasure known.’ ? 

Sir Anthony St. Leger and his brother Commissioners 
arrived in Ireland early in September 1537, and lost no time 
in endeavouring to carry out the King’s plan. By November 
they had surveyed most of the King’s lands in Carlow, Kil- 
kenny, Tipperary, Waterford, Dublin, and Kildare. The 
ceneral result of their observations was that they had seen 
‘divers goodly manors and castles, the more part of them 
ruinous, and in great decay, the towns and lands about them 
depopulate, wasted, and not manured ; whereby hath ensued 
wreat dearth and scarcity of all manner victuals.’ But few 
applications were made for leases, because there was no secu- 
rity, and they saw the necessity of placing a few castles in 
u defensible state. Within reach of the walls there was no 
difticulty in getting tenants. By Christmas the survey was 
tinished, and an increased desire to take leases was quickly 
manifested ; but some lands were still unlet. Two thousand 
marks in money and securities had been collected for the 


! (Grey to Cromwell, Oct, 31, 15:58, in Carer. 
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King, ‘and much more,’ the Commissioners reported, ‘would = CHAP. 
have been levied, in case that men had not of late Leen sore ———— 
charged with service doing to his Highness here, whereby 
we be constrained to look on them with more favourable eve. ' 

Brabazon reported that the Commissioners had done their The public 
work well, The passing of his own three years’ account was eee 
a vet more difficult matter. They found it tedious and in- 
tricate, both from its nature and from the fact that there were 
no records of the King’s ancient inheritance, or of esc heats. 
Brabazon’s own arrangements were good, but all before his 
time was chaos. ‘Every keeper,’ said the Master of the 
Rolls. ‘for his time, as he favoured. so did either embezzle, 
or suffer to be embezzled. such muniments as should make 
ivainst them and their friends, so that we have little to show 
for any of the King’s lands or profits in these parts: it is 
therefore necessary that from henceforth all the rolls and 
miunitents to be had be put in good order in Bermingham’s 
Tower, and the door thereof to have two locks, and the keys 
thereof one to be with the Constable, and the other with the 
Under-Treasurer, which likewise it is necessary to be an 
Kuylishman born; and that no man be suffered to have loan 
of any of the said muniments, nor to search, view, or read 
auy of thei there, but in the presence of one of the keepers 
aforesaid,’ The accounts were nevertheless put in order by 
March ; and having received very gracious thanks from the 
Ning, St. Leger and his colleagues returned to England, 
* not,” as they were careful to note, ‘ for that we be weary to 
serve his Grace, but for because we be very loth to spend 
uny more of his treasure, than we see time to serve him.’ 
-Avimer and Alen, by the King’s especial orders, accompanied 
the Hizh Conamissioners to England.? 

The official politicians of Ireland generally took care to Cromwell 
le on good terms with the virtual ruler of England, and to “hte 


Irish 
watch for every sign of change in the distribution of royal ‘vive 


1 St. Lever and others to Cromwell, Nov, 15. 1557, and Jan, 2, 15358. 

2, Mento st, Leger, SP vol dip. IS6, BSa7, ost. Leser and others 
to Cromwell, Jaan, 2. 158: te Wriothesiey, Feb. 11 The King to st, 
Leveran others, dan. 17. The Commissioners sae trom Dubiin im April, 
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favours. Cromwell was therefore well bespattered with flat- 
tery; but there were murmurs, some at least of which reached 
his ears. St. Leger the discreet may or may not have glanced 
obliquely at the Lord Privy Seal when he said of himself that 
‘he had too long abstained from bribery to begin now.’ But 
his colleague George Paulet was more outspoken, and declared 
openly that ‘ the Lord Privy Seal drew every day towards his 
death, and that he escaped very hardly at the last insurrec- 
tion, and that he was the greatest briber in England, and that 
he was espied well enough.’ Cromwell had given orders that 
the Commissioners should not interfere with castles in Lord 
Butler's possession, and to this Paulet objected, hinting that 
Butler’s head as well as Cromwell's might easily be disposed 
of. His reading of Henry's character was exactly the same 
as Wolsev’s. ‘Iwill, he said, ‘so work matters that the 
King shall be informed of every penny that he hath spent 
here; and when that great expense is once in his head. it 
shall never be forgotten ; there is one good point, And then 
I will inform him how he hath given away to one man 7U0 
marks by year, and then will the King swear “ By God's 
Body, have I spent so much money and have given away 
my land.” TI will find the means to put the matter in the 
King’s head, after that wise as shall be to his displeasure ; 
and yet shall he not know which way it came.’ Paulet gave 
Alen a most amusing description of the fashion in which 
Henry treated the minister to whom he gave such power. 
‘The King beknaveth him twice a week and sometimes 
knocks him well about the pate; and yet when he hath been 
well pommelled about the head, and shaken up as it were a 
dog, he will come out into the great chamber shaking of his 
bush with as merry a countenance as though he might rule 
all the roast.’ The appointment of the High Commissioners 
was a ‘flyin fiawe to stop the imagination of the King and 
Council’ as to Cromwell's object in promoting great grants 
to Lord Butler. The suyyestion of course is that Cromwell 
was bribed by Butler, and the fact that Paulet was not 
punished shows that there were limitations to the minister's 
power. Paulet said as much. or nearly as much. to Grey as 
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to Alen and Aylmer, and Grey repented it to the King with 
some softening of the words. Paulet was evidently hostile to 
the Butlers; so was Grey, and the fact that they had been on 
friendly terms was thought evidence of their conspiring in 
the Geraldine interest." 

Aylmer and Alen were less than two months in London, 
but they left behind them a mass of accusations ayainst Grey 
which in time brought forth fruit. Alen soon afterwards 
received the Great Seal, and during the last days of 1558 
proceeded on a tour in the South with the general view of 
estiblishing the King's supremacy, of improving the revenne, 
and of providing for the administration of justice, Arch- 
hishop Browne, Brabazon, and Aylmer accompanied the new 
Chancellor, At Carlow the party enjoyed Lord Butler's 
(Christmas hospitalities, and the old Earl treated them well 
at Kilkenny, where they spent New Year's day, and where 
Browne preached to a large congregation. Enylish transla- 
tions of the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Articles, and Ten Com- 
mandments were published, and copies given to the Bishop 
and other dignitaries, who were ordered to promulgate them 
wherever they had jurisdiction. Next morning several felons 
were hanged, and certain concealed lands sequestrated to the 
King's use; neither of which proceedings were calculated to 
increase his Majesty's popularity. The councillors then went 
to Ross, which they found much decayed through the rivalry 
of Waterford and the disorders of the Kavanaghs, Here the 
Archbishop preached again. At Wexford there was another 
sermon, and the Kilkenny ceremonies were repeated, includ- 
iny the execution of divers malefactors. The Councillors 
Were dissatistied with Saintloo’s conduct as seneschal. and 
acensed him of converting fines and forfeited recounizances 
to his own use, Badly armed and badly horsed, the soldiers 
appeared to do the people less good by their protection than 
they did harm by their extortion. The evils inherent to all 
palatinate jurisdictions were greatly agyravated by the sene- 
schal’s lax administration. It was doubtful whether he had 
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the right to appoint a deputy at all. He had nevertheless 
made such an appointment by parole and without any formal 
record, and his irregular substitute had arrogated all the 
powers of a Judge of Assize.' 

From Wexford Alen and his companions went to Water- 
ford, where Browne preached to a great audience, and where 
the new formularies were again published, The usual hang- 
ings followed. Four felons suffered, ‘accompanied with 
another thief, a friar, whom, among the residue, we com- 
manded to be hanged in his habit, and so to remain upon the 
c:llows, for a mirror to all other his brethren to live truly.’ 
‘The assizes or sessions were attended only by the inhabitants 
of Lord Power's portion of the county of Waterford. The 
other and larger division of the shire belonged to Gerald 
MacShane of Decies, who pretended to hold of the Desmonds, 
and altogether ignored his tenure of the royal honour of 
Dungarvan. The Lord of Decies, James Fitzjohn of Desmond, 
the White Knight, und Sir Thomas Butler of Cahir were 
summoned with several others. Butler came to Clonmel and 
made a favourable impression, but the Geraldines sent only 
‘frivolous, false, feigned excuses, not consonant to their 
alleyiance.’ Browne preached again at Clonmel in the pre- 
sence of two archbishops and eight bishops, all of whom 
ufterwards, before the whole congregation, took the oath of 
supremacy, and swore to maintain the succession as estab- 
lished by law.? 

After much pressing, the inhabitants of Wexford, Water- 
ford, Kilkenny, and Tipperary consented to pay a yearly sub- 
sidy to the King; 100 marks for Wexford, and 50I. for each 
uf the other three. This source of revenue was quite new, and 
the Council were very proud of inventing it; but they con- 


‘ Alen and others to Cromwell, Jan. 18, 1539. In his letter to Crom- 
well of Sept. 8, 1539, R. Cowley says Saintloo did no service, but kept in a 
curner like a King, used every kind of extortion, and took no notice of the 
universal outery aguinst him, ‘Such a liberty,’ says Cowley, ‘is more like 
tu induce them to plain rebellion than to any civil order.’ 

> Council of Ircland to Cromwell, Feb. 8, 1559, and also the letter of 
Jan. 18, and Browne to Cromwell, Feb. 16. The letter of Jun, 18 says 
tall the Bishops of Munster” were summoned. 
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fessed to doubts as to its substantial value, especially in 
Waterford, where Sir Gerald MacShane had power to pay 
or to withhold. From Clonmel the councillors returned to 
Dublin by Kilkenny, where they hanged one man more and 
levied some further fines. They had been absent from the 
capital five weeks.! 

About the time that the Chancellor and his companions 
were turning homewards, Grey undertook another expedition 
against O'Neill. Again the ostensible object was to catch 
young Gerald of Kildare, and in this the Lord Deputy failed. 
But he very nearly caught O'Neill himself, actually carried 
off his * housewife, and ravaged much of his country. O'Don- 
nell was present, or at least some of his people. for the horse 
which his standard-bearer rode was taken. James Fitzjolin 
of Desmond was in alliance with the two great northern 
chiefs to protect the ‘naughty boy,’ as Alen called Gerald, 
and if possible to force the King to restore him. The bastard 
Geraldines of the Pale were ready to help their matural leader, 
who grew more dangerous as he grew older. The Antrim 
Scots were always available for service against the Eng- 
lish Government, and Brabazon wished to cripple them by a 
naval expedition. ONeill and O'Donnell now sent Roderick 
O'Donnell, Bishop of Derry, to Scotland for 6,000 Redshanks. 
In the meantime they professed themselves ready to treat 
with Grey, and promised to bring young Gerald to meet him 
on the last day of April at Carrick Bradagh, near Dundalk. 
They never came, and Grey penetrated to Armagh in spite 
of bad weather and foul wavs. O*Neill still refused to show 
himself or to give any hostage, but he professed peaceable 
intentions. The weather made it impossible to advance fur- 
ther, and Aylmer was sent to Blackwater, where he succeeded 
in making atruce. Again, Grey says that he had intended 
to seize his nephew by fair means or foul. ‘If they had 
kept pointment with me having young Gerald with them, 
howsoever the thing had chanced by the oath that I have 
made unto your Grace, they should have left the young 


! The Council of Ireland to Cromwell, Jan. 18 and Feb.8, Both letters 
ure signed by Alen, Astiner, and Brabazon: the second by Browne also, 
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Gerald behind them quick or dead. If it were the pleasure 
of God I would that I might once have a sight of him whom 
as yet I never saw with my eyes.’! 

The O’Tooles had never been punished for their victory 
over Kelway, and Grey, who had for the moment no worse 
enemy than a gouty foot, resolved to chastise them. They 
proposed to parley near Ballymore Eustace, but did not come. 
Though in great pain, Grey rode to Powerscourt in a dar, 
entered the mountains and penetrated to Glenmalure, cutting 
the woods on both sides as he went. ‘ Before my coming 
thither, he said,‘ I think there never was Deputy with carts 
there.” He had some skirmishing with the natives, but took 
no man of importance, and returned to Maynooth without 
having improved his gout,? 

A confederacy had at this time been formed in favour of 
young Gerald. His own claims might not have been enough, 
in spite of Lady Eleanor O'Donnell’s efforts, but Henry's 
ecclesiastical policy was beginning to bear its natural fruit. 
Priests passed from chief to chief, and communications with 
Rome were frequent. The Irish said all Englishmen were 
heretics, and the Ning the ‘most heretic and worst man in 
the world,’ in which perhaps they were not far wrong. They 
considered Henry a disobedient Papal vassal, and a mere 
usurper in Ireland. ‘When Dr. Nangle, my suffragan,’ says 
Archbishop Browne, ‘showed the King’s broad seal for justi- 
fying of his authority, MacWilliam little esteemed it, but 
threw it away and vilipended the same.’ The plan was that 
O'Toole, to whom Gerald promised to restore Powerscourt, 
should harass the Pale from the south, while James Fitzjohn 
of Desmond, with some Scotch mercenaries, attacked it from 
the west and O'Neill from the north. If Tara could be 
reached O'Neill might be proclaimed King of Ireland, and 
Gerald restored to his own in Kildare. Besides her own 

! Grey to the King, May 9, 1539; Walter Cowley to Cromwell, Feb. 13, 
1539; Thomas Wusle, Constable of Carrick Ferrus, to Laurans, Constable 
of Ardyluss, March 1549, in Curem; confession of Connor More O'Connor, 
servant to young Gerald, April 17, 1559; Bralazen to Cromwell, May 20; 


fierot: Fleming to Cromwell, April 27 
+ Grey to Cromwell, June 20, 1529, 
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friends, Lady Eleanor commanded the services of a Bristol 
captain named Kate, or Cappys, who spoke Irish fluently 
and owned his own ship. John Lynch, a Galway merchant, 
met him at Assaroe, on the Doneval coast, and warned some 
of the confederates that Grey would be too strong for them, 
and that he was active enough to surprise them when they 
thought he was amusing himself. Bat Delahide, Leverous, 
and others, answered that they had perfect intelligence, that 
Grey could not ride twenty miles in the Pale without their 
knowledge, that his army consisted chiefly of churls and 
ploughmen, of which 300 might easily be vanquished by 100, 
and that he had ne good officers under him. These are the 
argnments with which the foes of order in Treland have always 
deluded their adherents, and sometimes themselves.! 
Wherever Lynch went he found the priests preaching daily 
‘that every man ought for the salvation of his soul fight and 
make war against our sovereign lord the King’s Majesty and his 
true subjects; and if any of them which so shall fight against 
his said Majesty or his subjects. die in the quarrel, his soul that 
so shall be dead shall goto heaven as the soul of St. Peter, Paul, 
and others, which suffered death and martyrdom for God's 
sake.” ‘ And forasmuch,’ Lynch adds, ‘as I did traverse some- 
what of such words, I was cast out of church and from their 
masses during a certain time of davs for an heretic; and I 
was greatly afraid.’ The result of all this preaching was an 
invasion of the Pale in the month of August. Lord Butler's 
policy had kept the O'Briens quiet, and nothing was done on 
that side. But O'Donnell and O'Neill entered Meath with 
the greatest army, as some thought, that had ever been seen 
in Ireland. There was a large contingent of Scots, both 
from the mainland and the islands, and most of the Northern 
chiefs added their quotas to the host. O'Neill of Clandebove, 
O'Rourke, Maguire, MacQuillin, O'Cahan, Mayennis, and 
MacDermot are among those mentioned. Tara was reached, 
but no restoration of the ancient kingdom followed. Much 


' Alen to Cromwell, July 10, 1559, and the documents printed in the 


notes: Rubert Cowley to Cromwell, Sept, 8: Archbishop Crowne to Crom 
well, Feb. 16. 1500. 
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damage was done to the modern kingdom, including the 
burning of Ardee and of Navan, which was the best market 
town inthe county. The invaders set fire to the standing 
corn, carried off every portable article of value, and, sweeping 
all the cattle before them, turned in high spirits northwards. 
They had met with no enemy, and had probably attained 
their object of providing funds for a general rising, which 
was fixed for September 1, and which James of Desmond was 
expected to join.! 

Grey summoned the men of Dublin and Drogheda, those 
citizen solliers whom the Irish dreaded so much, and hurried 
alter O'Neill. Out of a nominal 550 he could muster no 
more than 14) of his own men, but he had some help from 
the gentlemen of the Pale. The marchers, like Rob Roy at 
Sheriffinuir, waited to see which was the winning side. ‘I 
must help the King,’ said Fitzgerald of Osbertstown, to 
Gerald's messenger, ‘ but if ye be the strongest we must go 
with you.’ Without waiting for such Laodiceans, the Lord 
Deputy dashed forward, and. as Lynch had foreseen, caught, 
the Ulstermen quite unprepared. They were encamped at 
Bellahoe, the ford which divides Meath from Monaghan, on 
the Farney side of the water, and he routed them before they 
had time to form. The Irish leaders who knew the country 
escaped, with the exception of Magennis, whose post was near 
the ford. He fell into the hands of the Louth men, who were 
bribed by some of his own clan to kill him, and did so. The 
only person of note killed on the English side was a gentleman 
named Mape, who charged up the river bank by Lord Slane’s 
side, and who was carried by his runaway horse into the 
midst of the Irish. According to Stanihurst, whose account. 
of this affair is at least highly coloured, the mayors of 
Dublin and Drogheda and Thomas Talbot of Malahide were 
dubbed knights on the field by the Lord Deputy. He also 
says that Black James Fleming, Baron of Slane, led the 
attack, and called on his hereditary standard-bearer to do his 
duty in the front. But the standard-bearer, whose name was 
Robert Halpin or Halfpenny, thought the service desperate, 


' Four Masters, 1559: 0, Cowley tu Cromwell, Sept. 8. 
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and refused to advance his banner, preferring ‘to sleep in an 
whole sheepskin his pelt, than to walk in a torn lion his 
skin. Calling him a dastardly coward, the Baron ordered 
Robert Betagh to supply Lis place, which he cheerfully did: 
Mape, though he had refused to lead, was fain to follow, and 
full tilting in the first rank.' 

After this great success, which shattered the Irish or 
Catholic confederacy for a time, Grey remained in the North. 
A fleet had been collected at Carlingford to chastise the 
Seots. and the crews had taken part in the fight or pursuit at 
Bellahoe ; bat not much could be done against the ishiunders. 
The old Earl of Ormonde had just died. and his son was too 
busy to visit Ulster, He had incurred vist expense in sub- 
silising the O'Briens and the Clanricarde Burkes, who were 
realy to serve the King with S00 gallowylasses, S00 kerne, 
und some horse. James Fitzjolin of Desmond was growing 
daily stronger, while his rival was basking in Conrt sunshine ; 
and Ormonde attributed this state of attirs to the Lord 
Deputy, who favoured all Geraldines and depressed all: who 
owed their promotion to Cromwell. James Fitzjohn had seen 
the Earl's brother, the Archbishop of Cashel, and had pro- 
mised to meet Ormonde also, but he failed in his appointment, 
and threatened at every moment to attack Tipperary. 

The English Government had in the meantime declared 
that James FitzMaurice was right heir to the earldom of Des- 
mond, He had been a royal page, and was provided with a 
force sufficient to guard avainst any sudden attack. He 
landed at Cork or Youghal in August, but three montlis 
elapsed before any serious effort was made to put him in 
possession of his own. Leaving Dablim early in November, 


1 Fane Mersters and Avante of Tough OO VGI0; Beak af Mowth s ®. 
Covley to Cromwell, Sept. 8, 1589, Ina better te Cromoell, dated April 20, 
In (in Garr) the Dowayer Countess of Ormonde mentions the service 
of her niece's hustiuedl Gerald Fleming. In his pete to the Svar Mist es 
(/Donovan says rounvlly that Stamharst’s aceount is * fabricated" bur it 
is eorruborated Uy an Irish MS., for which see shiries’s Mistery uf Monaghan, 
p38, 

2 TR, Cowler to Cromevell, Sept. 8, 1459) James. Earl of Ormende, and 
Opsory tu Cronuwell, Get, Pts te Wrivthesley. Qer 21 
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Grey joined Ormonde near Roscrea, about which there had 
been fierce dissensions. The castle was now in the hands of 
the O'Meayhers, but they gave it up peaceably to the Lord 
Deputy, and he handed it over to Ormonde. Modreeny, 
which the Earl now acknowledyed as 0Carroll’s, was also 
surrendered. Taking hostages from O'Carroll, MacBricn 
Arra, O'KRennedy, O'Mulryan, and O'Dwyer to be faithful 
and pay the Ning tribute, Grey and Ormonde cut passes 
throuvh the woods near the Shannon, the inhabitants of which 
had guided the O'Briens in their raids. They halted two 
days at Thurles, where Sir Gerald MacShane and the White 
Kuisht thought it prudent to submit themselves, and vic- 
tualled their troops about Cashel and Clonmel. At Youghal 
they delivered all the castles of Imokilly to the young Earl 
of Desmond, and two nephews of former Earls accepted him 
as the head of their House. At Cork Lord Barry, who had 
held aloof for vears, came in and gave security. Hither also 
came the sons of Cormac Ove, and it was probably on this 
occasion that their sister Mary MacCarthy married the roung 
Earl. The union was not fated to last long, nor to give an 
heir to the House of Desmond. The barony of Kerryeurrihy 
was taken possession of at Kinsale, and MacCarthy Reagh, in 
whose castle of Kilbrittain Gerald of Kildare had lately found 
a home, consented to come to Cork and to give his brother as 
a hostage. He hesitated to sacrifice his cattle, and was easily 
persuaded by Ormonde, who was now on unusually good 
terms with Grey. Barry Roe and Barry Oge also gave se- 
curity. The army then shifted to O'Callaghan’s country, and 
near Dromaneen James Fitzjolhn came to the other side of the 
flooded Blackwater and defied Grey. He would, he said, 
conclude nothing without the advice of O’Brien, who could 
dispose of all the Irishry of Ireland. Grey could not pass the 
river, and returned to Cork. John Travers, a native of Ire- 
land who had learned the art of war elsewhere, had lately 
been appointed Master of the Ordnance, and accompanied 
this expedition, in which only 800 men were employed. 
Travers said that he would vo anywhere in Treland with 2.000 
men. and Grey's exploirs. ne less than Sidney's liter. show 
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that he was right: the difficulty was not to take but to keep. 
‘Six thonsand good men,’ Travers added, ‘divided in three 
places as I could vive instruction, with certain craftsmen to in- 
habit the places they win, might make a general reformation 
in one summer.” The advice was sound, but the Crown could 
not afford to take it.' 

Once more before young Gerald had left Ireland did Grey 
turn his attention to the North. For the third time O'Neill 
promised to meet him, and for the third time he failed to 
appear, Without victuals, and trusting to plunder for the 
support of his men, the Lord Deputy then rode ‘ thirty-four 
miles of dl way’ to Dungannon, and again nearly canghe the 
troublesome chief. Bur the ynides, perhaps intentionally, 
deluved the soldiers on their night march, and daybreak 
found them still five miles from Duneanunon, O'Neill liad 
time to escape, Six days were spent in promiscuous burn- 
ings, during which the soldiers had no Wread and lived on 
freshly killed beef: it is no wonder that disease was rife in 
the ranks. This was Grev’s last warlike expedition; suc- 
cvsstul in a certain sense, but quite useless as a matter of 
polier. 

(rrey had often asked leave to go to Court and lay the state 
of Ireland before the King, begging that his adversaries might 
not be allowed to ruin him behind his back. His request 
was now to be granted in an unexpected manner. One of 
his last acts in Ireland was a quarrel with the Council, in 
spite of whose remonstrances he sent over Travers, the Master 
of the Ordnance, with despatches, though he seems to have 
avreed with them that a man who could be better spared 
would have done the business just as well, Sir William 
Brereton, Marshal of the Army. had lately broken his leg, an 
accident trom which he seems never tu have fully recovered ; 
Maward Grittirhs, another useful officer, was dving of diarrhieva ; 
‘Travers was the only available officer, and his own depart- 
ment was in bad order, Yet Grey sent him. perhaps because 

1 Ormonde to Cromwell, Dee, 20, 1520: Travers to Mr. Firazwiiliam, 
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he thought his talk would be favourable to him. The im- 
mediate result of Travers’s journey was that the King sent for 
Grey, professing his anxiety to see him and to send him back 
to Ireland in time for the fighting season at the end of May. 
Brereton was to act as Lonl Justice during his absence. 
Henry declared himself willing to raise the wages of soldiers 
in [reland, which had been fixed three years before at Of. bs, Se. 
a year for horsemen and half that sum for footmen, and which 
had been found quite inadequate, Deplorable disorders had 
resulted from the necessities of the men. Henry expressed 
his intention of keeping the troops on the Irish borders instead 
of in Dublin. Coming events cast their aceustomed shadow 
before. and Grey's recall, for reeall it was understood to be, 
was known to the public sooner than to the officials. It was 
of course suggested that Grey purposely concealed the truth 
in order to embarrass the Council ; and he retused their prayer 
to stay until arrangements Lad been made for the detence of 
the Pale. His activity had evidently inspired respect, for he 
had no sooner crossed the Channel than the O'Tooles made a 
raid towards Dublin. O'Byrne warned the citizens, and they 
had time to make ready. The Kavanaghs attacked the Wex- 
ford settlers. The O'Connors burned Kildare. Alen and 
Brabazon had also been called to England, but ther were 
obliged to wait for a fitter time. ‘The country,’ wrote Brere- 
ton in excusing their absence, ‘is in very ill case, being assured 
of no Irishman’s peace.’ ! 

An enormous number of charges were brought against 
Grey. He was accused of maintaining the King’s enemies 
and depressing the King’s friends, of injustice to Irishmen 
and others, of violence towards Councillors and others, and 
of extortion. There is no reason to suppose that he could 
have taken young Gerald, with whom, in Stanihurst’s quaint 
language, he was accused of ‘ plaving bo-peep;’ but no doubt 
he had been guilty of much injustice, as bis unprovoked in- 


! Brereton to Essex, May 17, 1510 and Mar 7; Council of Ircland to 
E-sex, April 50: Ormonde to Essex, May 1: Alen and Brabazon to Essex, 
May 8; the King’s letter to Grey andl Brereton is dated April lL. For the 
dispute ubout Travers, sce Council ot Treland te Cromwell, Mareh 1. 
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vasion of Ferney and his treatment of O'More sufficiently ge 
prove. He cannot be called a man of serupulons honour, or ——— 
he would not have arrested the Geraldines at dinner, or pro- 
fessed his intention to capture his nephew by fair means or 
foul. But Henry VILL. knew how to pardon such conduct, 
though he could punish his instruments when it suited him. 
The Trish chiefs felt that they could not trust Grey, and 
therefore kept no faith with him. Tle was accused on all 
sides of greed, and especially of making useless expeditions 
for the sake of plunder, The usual inquisition made after 
his arrest shows that he had some private hoards. Tle was 
Vielen in Couneil, and ono donbr it was often hard for a 
Viceroy, especially for oue who suffered from your, to deal 
with the Dublin officials, who were independent of Lim and 
sometimes spies on his conduct. ‘1 think,” savs Walter 
Cowley, ‘there is not one of the Ning’s Council there Lut 
my Lord Deputy successively have sore fallen out with them.’ 
Lut he was rude and tyrannical to others also. as te Lord 
Delvin, whose life he was accused of shortening by insults, 
and especially by eulling him traitor, ‘which,’ savs the old 
Earl of Ormonde, ‘shall never be proved.’ In any case and 
Whatever his actual guilt, a cloud of witnesses appeared to 
denounce Grey.! He pleaded guilty, rather in hopes of merey 
than acknowledging his faults ; but no pardon followed. That 

' The cbarzes against Grer may be gathered from the Articles, Xc., by 
Avimer and Alen in §.P,, vol iii, No. 257, ancl their letter to st. Lever, 
June 27.1558: Ormunde to Cowley, July 16 and 20; the Council of Ireland's 
Articles, Ger. 1510; Stanihurst. The Articles of the Council scem to have 
been caretully serutinise| by Wriethesley. In his letter to the King of 
Jaly zu, 1540 O'Neill says Grey, ¢ guerras et contentiones in partilms istis 
setinasit sul lucrundi caus. On June wo. 153s, Lord Butler writes to 
Cowley that ‘our severnor threatens every mun after such a tyrannous 
Sertoas nooman dare speak opentv or rerun aainst his appetites’ and on 
July 20, his tither says, ‘the Lonl Deputy is occupied without che alviee 
of the Council, for his own private lucre and pain. On the trial of stratford 
Oliver St. John—the man who said that ‘stone-dead hath no fellow — 
cited Grey's case as a precedent for trying in Enelind trensons canunitted 
in Ireland. Grey was Viscount tirane in Ireland, but he was declared no 
peer, sud tied as acommener in Eneland; see Howell's State Triais. As 
to Grey's private heatds, see a letter from Ro Cowley to Nerfe.k, printed by 
Ellis, secend series, No. 126, und wrong!y placett under 13:48; it belon 
1510. 
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CHAP. he had any treasonable intention is more than doubtful, but 
—— there was more against him than against Buckingham; he 
suffered a vear's imprisonment in the Tower, and then under- 

went the fate to which his treacherous compliance with a 


tvrant’s Wishes had condemned his Geraldine kinsmen. 
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With the usual plundering inroads on the Pale Brereton was 
thle te eope sam the geenter chiettains were quiet, for Gerald 
of Wihdawe was sate. Oo Donnell, who univ lnwe resented lis 
treatinent by Lady Eleaner. readily reverted te: his fathers 
policy, and ne ditticulry was dade about his pardon, O'Neil 
held aloof) but again professed himself ready to come te 
Carrick Bradavh, Again he fiiled to appear. and pleaded 
thar he dared not appreneh Dundalk through fear of Grey's 
nuutitest treachery. He ottered to come to Mayennis’s Castle 
at Narrowater, a beautiful spot near the mouth of the Newry 
riverand the fuot of the Mourne Mountains, Brereton agreed, 
and a meeting at last took place. O'Neill declared his readi- 
ness to perform all that he had promised to Skettinyton, to 
seni a trusty messenyer to the Kiny, and to leave pardon or 
punishinent for the past to the reval diseretion. Till the 
answer came he was content to be at peace with the Govern- 
ment, and to keep his neighbours quiet. He was at this 
time intriguing with Seotland, and his secretary was actually 
at Kdiubargh. Cromwell had received information that eight 
Jrishinen had been with the Seortish Ning, to whom they 
had Drousht sealed letters from the principal chiefs, contain- 
ing offers to take bimvas their lord and to do homage to lim. 
It was even said that Jaimes meditated an invasion of Treland 
in person. O'Neill probably waited for the result of these 
newotiations before sending acontidential servant with a letter 
to Llenry. He begged the Ning not to send his enemies into 
his country, where Grey had. as he affirmed. sowed dissen- 
sions from selfish motives. He was willing tu do anything 
he was asked, unless the new Lord Deputy should prove very 
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extortionate, and he advised the King not to waste his money 
in Ulster. Henry answered graciously, andacknowledged some 
trifling presents which accompanied the chiet’s letter. Future 
royal favours, his Majesty was careful to point out, must 
depend on performance and not on promises. Pardon in 
the meantime would be granted for the heinous offences 
cummitted.! 

With the sea at hand, and Ormonde ever ready to help 
him, it was supposed that James FitzMaurice would be able 
ty maintain himself as Earl of Desmond, At first he con- 
fined himself to Kerrycurrihy and Imokilly, but after three 
months he was temptel to co inland towards the Limerick 
district, in which James Fitjoln’s strength Jay. Near 
Fermoy he was set upon and murdered by his rival's brother, 
who had earned the title of * Maurice of the Burnings.’ James 
Virzjoln, whe now believed himself to be undisputed Earl, at 
once repaired to Yourhal, where he was well received and 
joined by all the chiefs who had lately made such professions 
to Grey and Ormonde. The garrison had, through over-con- 
filenee, withdrawn to Watertord, Gerald of Kildare had just 
escaped to France, and the web of policy which the English 
Government had east over both branches of the Geraldines 
was torn to pieces for the time.’ 

There was no evidence of James Fitzjohn’s complicity in 
his cousin’s murder, and Ormonde received the King’s autho- 
rity to pardon him, if he could be brought to promise good 


? For the intrigues with Scotland, see Brereton to Essex, May 17, 1540, 
ond the note,S.P. vol. iii., and Layton to Essex, §.P. vol. v. p. 178; O'Neill's 
letter to Henry was dated July 20; the Kinu’s letter to O'Neill is dated 
sept. T— literas vestras una cum waavnusendis grato animo accepimus.’ 
For O'Donnell’s sulmission, see Henry's letter to him of Aug. 20, acknow- 
ledving his letters ‘per dilectum nobis Jchannem Cappis, mereatorem 
Bristoliensem.’ St. Leger broncht over O'Neill's pardon, 

2 In a letter to Cromwell of December 23, 1539, in Carer, William 
Wise, of Waterford, almost foretold the murder, which (accorling to Mr. 
Graver’s pedigree in the Irish Archaeological Journal) took place on 
March 19 following. Tho pedisrce says the murder was in Kerry, but 
ether accounts, which are evidently correct, point to the neighbourhouwl of 
Fermoy or Mitchelstown. Conneilor Irchuad to the King, April 4, 1510; 
Avelulall's Ledge; Mussel, O'Daly (chap. xii.) acduits that the murder wis 
premerlitated, 
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behaviour. He preferred to ally himself with O'Brien, and 
pleaded that Irish confederacies were too strong for him to 
withstand. To gain his confidence Ormonde risked his own 
person in the Desmond country for two nights, and passed 
rivht through it to parley with O'Brien, who refused to listen 
to anything. But Desmond would not show himself, and 
Ormende then went for a few weeks to England, On his 
return he found that little harm had been done, and this he 
attributed solely to O'Brien having been out of his mind. 
But Desmond claimed the credit of holding his hand, ‘In 
like. he wrote to Ormonde, *T desire you, according to my 
full trust. tor to Dring me in the King’s favour the best ve can: 
andl in ease that his Grace will so accept me. L trust we shill 
both be able to do his Grace acceptable service according te our 
duty.” On his return from England Ormonde at once resumed 
negotiations, and St. Leger had been scareely a month in 
Irelind before he received triendly letters both from Desmond 
and O'Brien! 

In the meantime Cromwell's head had fallen on the 
seafluld to which le had sent so many better men. Grey 
was in the Tower, and Henry found time to appoint a new 
Lord Deputy. Te chose Sir Anthony St. Leger, who 
alreswly knew much of Ireland, and whose temper would at 
least: save him from his predecessor's chief faults. Sir Patrick 
Barnewall of Fieldston, an eminent lawyer, had lately enume- 
reted the qualities desirable in a chief governor, and in so 
doiny had drawn a heavy indictment against the last holder 
of that high office. The Ning, he said, should provide a 
Deputy ‘tuthtul, sure, and constant in his promise, and in 
especial to any coneludiny of peace; and thint he shall be 
sich a persen that shall have more regard te his own honour 
and promise thin to auy covetous desire of preys or booties of 
eattle; and that he shall make no wilful war, and when war is 
made upon a good ground, that the same be followed till a 


' Ormonde to Biereton from Kilkenny, May 1t: to the King, July 26, 
from Waterford. Tbe had been to Enkiuid smd beck between these cates. 
Desmond te Ornende, Jily 8: Lord Deputy st Lever te the King, 
Pa jr 2, Pad. 
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perfect conclusion thereuf be taken, and not left at large, oor 
yet to take a faint peace; and that the said Deputy shall not 
be in weighty causes counselled nor guided by such persons 
us be openly known to be ill-dvers, or apt adherents of 
the ill-doers in their ill-doings ayainst the King's Majesty 
und his Grace's subjects in time past, fur the same hath and 
my hinder.” In selecting St. Lever, Henry was probably 
actuated in part by such motives, and in part by hopes of an 
increased income. With him were associated as Revenue 
Comimissioners Thomas Walsh, Baron, and John Mynne, 
Anditor of the Enylish Exchequer, and William Cavendish, 
Treasurer of the Court of Augmentations; but the vice-reyal 
authority was net in any way impaired.' 

St. Lever seems clearly tu have grasped the idea so often 
put forth and so often nevlected, that the pacification of Tre- 
laud must Devin with the neighbourhood of the Pale, and 
that distant expeditions were nvither lightly to be undertaken 
nor abandoned without attaining their object. He resulved 
at once ty punish these who had attacked the Pale at Grey's 
departure, and he turned first to the Kavanaghs. Ormonde 
liad lately ravaged Idroue for a week and taken hostages, 
reportiny that all the mischief was dune by Donnell MacCahir, 
‘who, having nothing to lose, adlereth to Tirlogh O'Toole.’ 
St. Lever now ravaged the territory far and wide, and at the 
end of ten days the chief came in and submitted. He re- 
nounced the name of MacMurrough, and agreed to hold his 
lands of the Crown by knight-service. After the manner of 
Deputies in their early days of office, St. Leger believed that 
he had really made a final settlement. The Kavanaghs were 
ready enough to make promises, and even to boast their 
descent from the man who first brought the English to Ire- 
lund; but St. Leger was destined to have plenty of trouble 
with them.? 

' P, Barnewall to Essex, May 19; Instructions to St. Leger and the 
others, and to St. Leger alune, 3.P., Aug. 1b and 20. St, Leger lauded 
Awy, 12, 1540. 

? Walter Cowley to St. Leger, March 15,1511, ‘fromthe borderof Cahir, 
Mac.Art’s country.” st, Leger to the King, Sept. 12; Council of Irclund 
tothe Nine, Sept. 2. 
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Offaly had been so often devastated that the new Lord 
Deputy could have little to do in that way; but the adjoining 
district of Leix had been more fortunate, and its turn now 
eame. The O'Deynes, O'Dempseys, and others were separated 
by St. Leger’s policy from O'Connor, whom it was proposed 
to bridle by establishing fortified posts at Kinnegad in West- 
meauth, at Kishevan in Kildare, at Castle Jordan in Meath, 
and at Ballinure in what is now the King’s County. A letter 
urrived from the Wing with orders to expel O'Connor from 
lis country and to give it to his brother Cahir, if he would 
lehave ina civilised manner, as he had often promised to do, 
The incorrigible rebel should be made an example to ail 
[reland by his perpetual exile and just punishment. But this 
could not be honourably done, for Brereton had made a peace 
during the difficult days that followed Grey's recall, and 
(Connor, whose submission was of the humblest, had done 
no harm since then. St. Leger indeed showed some incon- 
sisteney in the matter, for he thought in September that 
O'Connor could never be trusted, and in November he advised 
his restoration to favour. Not only was it proposed to give 
him a grant of his land, but also to raise him to the peerage 
is Baron of Offaly, an ancient honour in the eclipsed family 
ot’ Kildare.' 

No tribe had hurt the Pale more than the O’Tooles, who 
could boast of giving a famous saint to Irish hagiology. 
Orizinally possessed of the southern half of Kildare, they 
hud been driven into the Wicklow Mountains by Walter de 
Riddlesford in the early days of the Anglo-Norman occupa- 
tion. They were afterwards known as lords of Imaile, a small 
district between Dualtinglass and Glendalough, and at one 
time held nearly all the northern half of Wicklow. The 
Earls of Kildare expelled them from Powerscourt, and lat- 


terly they had led a very precarious life. True children of 


the mist, they either bivouacked in the open or crept into 
wretched huts to which Englishmen hesituted to give the 


' Council of Ireland to the King, Sept, 22, 1510; the King to the 


Lord Deputy and Council, Sept. 7 and S$: Lord Deputy and Cuuncil to 
the King, Now, 1, 
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name of honses. They cultivated no land, but levied 300/. 
a year from their civilised neighbours, partly in black-rent 
and partly in sheer plunder. The actual chief was Tirlogh 
O'Tvole, who professed himself anxious to mend his ways, and 
offered to go to England and beg his lands of Henry himself. 
There was something chivalrous in Tirlogh; for when Grey 
was hard pressed by the northern contederacy he sent him 
word that ‘since all those great lords were against him he 
would surely be with him, Lut whensoever they were all at 
peace, then he alone would be at war with him and the Eng- 
lish Pale” This simple-minded warrior had kept his word, 
and he now begged St. Leger to write to Norfolk, in the belie’ 
that the Duke would Jet him want nothing ‘when he knew 
that he had become an Enylishman.’ In return for his un- 
dertaking to forego his exactions and to wear the English dress, 
lie asked for a grant of the district of Fercullen, comprising 
Powerscourt and about twenty square miles of land, chiefly 
rocks and woods, but with some fertile spots. St. Lever was 
anxious to grant Tirlogh’s terms, for the lands actually held 
hy hitn were worthless and would never pay to reclaim, while 
the O'Tuoles were obliged to live on the Pale. The hardy 
mountaineers had nothing to lose, and they prevented land 
enough to support 2.000 inhabitants from being cultivated 
at all. The Lord Deputy accordingly sent over the wild man 
with a speeial recommendation to Norfolk, whose Irish ex- 
perience mide him a natural mediator. Tirlogh was so poor 
that St. Lezer had to lend him 20/. for his journey, and he 
could not even afford decent clothes. ‘It shall appear to 
your Majesty,’ wrote the Irish Government, ‘ that this Tir- 
logh is but a wretched person and a man of no great power, 
neither having house to put his head in, nor yet money in 
his purse to buy him a garment, yet may he well make 2uu 
or 5U0 men.’! 

Tirlogh remained nearly a month at Court, where he was 


' For the O'Tooles, see O'Donovan’s Jivnk of Sights, and his notes to the 
Four Masters, 1180 and 1376; and Lord Deputy and Conneil to the King 
Nov. 14, 1540, with the notes. These people lad suffered from the Kiltare 
faintly as much as the Macgregors did from the Camplells, This ums 
partly explain Tirlosh’s unwillingness to aid in restoring Gerald, 
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very well treated; perhaps Henry remembered how well 
Hugh O'Donnell had requited the kindness shown to him 
long since. The grant was authorised, and care was taken 
to make such a fair division among the clansmen as would 
prevent internal dissensions. Tirlogh became the King's 
tenant by knight-service at a rent of five marks yearly, and 
his brother Art Oye, a man of some ability, was gratified 
with a grant of Castle Kevin. Henry desired that this case 
should torm a precedent, and that in future chiefs received to 
peace and fhvour should be treated with on the same basis as 
the O'Tooles. In doing this he followed the advice of some 
ef his wisest councillors at home, Cranmer, Audeley, and 
Sadleir did not believe in the possibility of a thorough con 
quest, and rightly considered that Ireland would be best 
gained by fair dealing. Pedants and flatterers might argue 
that the King was actually entitled to most of the land, that 
the Irish were intruders, and that grants to them were dero- 
gatory to the royal dignity. To this it was answered that the 
intrusions were of very old date, that future rebellions would 
be more easily punished when they involved a breach of con- 
tract, and that the Crown must gain by the mere acknow- 
ledgment of its title. The O’Tvoles at all events seem to 
have given up plundering the Pale, and they make little fur- 
ther figure in history. But they could not give up fighting 
among themselves. The favoured Tirlogh had a grudge 
against one of his clansmen, and pursued him daily in spite 
of orders from the Government. At last the threatened man 
caught his persecutor asleep, and in the early morning killed 
him and all his companions; ‘and we think,’ wrote the Lord 
Deputy and Council, ‘the other would have done to him 
likewise, if he might have gotten him at like advantaye. 
Tirlogh left no legitimate children, but St. Leger never- 
theless recommended that his son Brian should be allowed to 
succeed him.' 

Finding Leinster in an unusually promising state, the 

1 The King to the Lord Deputy and Council Na, 332 in the S.P.. and 


his very important minute of March 26,154): Lord Deputy and Council te 
the Kine, Dee. 7, 1582. ame May 15, 1503. 
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Irish Council hit upon a strange device for keeping it per- 
manently quiet. In the previous century Thomas, Earl of 
Kildare, had established the Brotherhood of St. George, an 
armed confraternity, whose thirteen officers, chosen from 
among the loval gentlemen of Dublin, Nildare, Meath, and 
Louth, elected their own captain annually, but were paid by 
the State. It was found necessary to dissolve this body by 
an Act of Parliament, passed in 1494. Its object had been 
the defence of the Pale against Trish enemies and Enylish 
rbels. It was now proposed to erect a new order, not named 
alter St. George, but holding its great ceremony on St. 
Georze’s dav. It was to consist of a Grand Master and 
twelve pensioners, with salaries amounting in the agerevaite 
to 1uoa/,) The majority were to be Irishmen of family, who 
might be kept out of mischief by fear of losing their pen- 
sions. After seven vears, promotion was to depend on know- 
ine English, or having spent two years in the public service 
in England ; the object being to induce Irish yentlemen to 
cross the Channel and learn manners, As vacancies occurred 
the persons chosen were to be bound ‘not to have any wife 
or wives.” The Council nominated Brabazon to be first 
Grand Master; but Ormonde put forth a list of his own, and 
preferred his brother Richard to the highest place. The 
Council also proposed to make a pensioner of Lord Kilcullen, 
and to place him in the castle of Clonmore, which had be- 
longed to his family, but which the King had granted to 
Ormonde, The Earl naturally ignored this claim, and there 
were other differences in the rival lists. The Council sug- 
gested elaborate machinery by which the Order might be 
made to work for the reformation of Leinster; but St. Leger 
dees not appear to have been a party to the scheme, anid 
perhaps opposed it quietly. The Wing, who hed jnet 
abolished the great military Order, had no idea of creating 
another, though its patron saint should be St. George in- 
stead of St.John. ‘We doin no wise, he said.‘ like any part 
of your device in that behalf Dy minding their business 
wud doing what they were told his Majesty hoped that they 
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would ultimately succeed in reforming Leinster ‘ without the 
new erection of any such fantasies.”! 

James Fitzjolin being now necessarily acknowledged Earl 
of Desmond, one of St. Leger's first cares was to obtain his 
submission, Satistied at last that no treachery was intended, 
Desmond agrevil to meet the Lord Deputy at Cashel. Pass- 
ing throngh Carlow and Nilkenny, St. Leger was joined: by 
Ormonde, who took care that the vice-regal retinne should be 
well treated on the journey; but Desmond at first held aloof, 
and demanded that the chief of the Butlers should give him- 
self up as a hostage before he trusted himself in’ Enytish 
hands, This was refused; but Archbishop Browne, Travers, 
the Master of the Orduance. and the Deputy’s brother Re bert 
consented to run the risk. Desmond then appeared, and said 
he was ready to de all that lovalty demanded. The proceed- 
ings were adjourned to Sir Thomas Butler's house at Cahir, 
and there Desmond signed a solemn notarial instrument, by 
which he fully acknowledged the Ning’s supremacy in Church 
and State. ‘I do,’ he said, ‘utterly deny and forsake the 

sishop of Rome, and his usurped primacy and] authority, and 
shall with all my power resist and repress the same and all 
that shall by any means use and maintain the same.’ He 
renounced the pretensions of his fimily not to attend Parlia- 
ment or enter any walled town. He agreed to abide by and 
to enforce the King’s decision as to the Kildare estates, 
and to pay all such taxes as were puid in the territories 
of Ormonde, Delvin, and other noblemen of like condition. 
He constituted himself the defender of the corporate towns, 
and gave up all claims to the allegiance of the Munster Eng- 
lishry, with a partial reservation as to men of his own bloed, 
who held their lands under him or his ancestors. Finally. he 
agreed to send his son to be educated in England. This was 
Gerald, the ill-starred youth whose folly and vanity were 
destined to work the final ruin of his House. The Archbishop 
of Cashel and the Dizhops of Limerick and Emily witnes-od 
the instrument, and the manner of the submission was as 


' Por the seheme see SP vel ai Ne. tno: the Rimes sansweris Ne. o57, 
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satisfactory as a Tudor could wish. ‘In presence,’ wrote St. 
Leger to the King, ‘of MacWilliam, O'Connor, and divers 
other Irish gentlemen, to the number of 200 at the least, he 
kneeled down before me and most humbly delivered his said 
submission, desiring me to deliver unto him his said pardon, 
eranted by your Majesty ; affirming that it was more glad to 
him to be so reconciled to vour favours, than to have any 
worllly treasure; protesting that no earthly cause should 
mike him from henceforth swerve from your Majesty's obe- 
dience. And after that done, I delivered to him your said 
most gracious pardon, which he most joyfully accepted.’ He 
was immediately sworn of the Council. and St. Leger asked 
the King’s indulvence for having done this without warrant. 
Care was also taken to prevent a renewal of the quarrel be- 
tween the new Privy Councillor and Ormonde, who had 
married the heiress-general of a former Earl of Desmond, and 
had thus large and indefinite claims on the family estates. 
The rivals bound themselves in 4.000/. to promote cro=s- 
marriages between their children, and to keep the peace. 
The claims of Ormonde through his wife were nevertheless 
destined in the next generation to deluge Munster in blood.' 

Desmond accompanied St. Leger to NKilmallock, ‘ where, I 
think, none of your Grace’s Deputies came this hundred years 
before,’ and treated him hospitably, openly declaring that he 
was ready ifthe Deputy wished it to go to London to see the 
King. O'Brien came peacefully to Limerick, complaining 
chietly that he was not allowed to bridge the Shannon nor to 
exercise jurisdiction over friendly tribes on the left bank. 
St. Leger promised him perpetual war unless he would vield 
on both points, believing that he could do little harm without 
the concurrence of Desmond, of the Clanricarde Burkes, or 
of Donovh O'Brien. He was given till Shrovetide to consult 
his friends, and at last decided to keep quiet and to send 
agents to watch over his interests in Parliament. A pardon 
was issued under the Great Seal of Ireland, and towards the 

'St. Legerta the Kong, Feb 21, 1511. The submission was sizned at 


Chir, Jano 26. For the names of the nutaries and of the chief »pectat.rs, 
ave Carew, volt. New 145. 
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end of the year O’Brien spontaneously addressed a very duti- 
ful letter to the King, begging personal as well as official 
forgiveness for his many sins. ‘ My mind,’ he said, ‘is never 
satisfied till I have made the same submission to your Grace's 
own person, whom I most desire to see above all creatures on 
earth living, now in mine old days; which sight I doubt not 
but shall prolong my lite.’! 

MacWilliam Burke of Clanricarde and MacGillapatrick 
professed anxiety for the royal favour, and accompanied St. 
Leger on his tour. Ie preseribed an earldom for the former, 
a barony for the latter, and Parliament-robes and other fine 


clothes for both: in the belief that tithes and little acts of 


civility would weigh more with these rade men than a display 
of foree, He himself had given MacWilliun a silver-gilt cup, 
and in Limerick Desmond had from vanity or policy worn 
* gown, jacket, doublet, hose, shirts, caps, and a velvet ridiny 
coat.” from the Lord Deputy’s wardrobe. It was very im- 
portant to conciliate MacWilliam, who could always prevent 
a junction of the O'Briens and O'Donnells. MaeGillapatrick 
soon afterwards covenanted with the King to live civilly, to 
act loyally, and to hold his lands of the Crown by kniglit- 
service. MacWilliam wrote a letter to Henry confessing anil 
lamenting that his family had degenerated, and belied their 
Enylish blood, ‘which have been brought to Irish and dis- 
obedient rule by reason of marriage and nurseing with those: 
Irish, sometime rebels, near adjoining to me. He placed 
himself and all his possessions unreservedly in the Kinz’s 
hauds, but seems to have let it be known that he would like 
to be an Farl. Henry refused this unless the repentant 
Norman would come to Court, but he offered a barony or 
viscounty without any condition? 

Early in 1511 St. Leger reeeivedd authority to summon a 
Parliament. The composition of the House of Commons is 

' St. Leger to the King, Feb. 21, 1541; list of those whe attended 
Parliament, 1541, in S.P., vol. iii, p. 307; O'Brien to the King, vol, iii, 
Nu. 352. 

* St. Leger to the Kine, Feb. 21, 1501: Mae Willian te the Wine, Marek 
IZ. T50hs Maetiiblapotriok’s subaissiem., Ae SP vel Gib, Ne dees the 
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unc rtain, for no list of members is extant between 1532 and 
1559. In the former of those years eighteen counties or dis- 
tricts and eleven towns were represented, In the latter, ten 
counties and twenty-vicht cities and boroughs returned twa 
members each. Through the action of the royal prerogative 
the number was progressively increased until the 500 of the 
eighteenth century was reached. In St. Leyer’s time the 
Upper House was the more important of the two, an] was 
attended by four archbishops, nineteen bishops, and twenty 
temporal peers. of whom Desmond was one. Among. the 
temporal peers was Rawsen, late prior of Nilmainham and 
chief of the Trish THospitallers, who did just heen ereated 
Viseount Clontarf. ‘There were four new Barons—Evhnamd 
Burler Lord Dunherne. MacGillapatrick Lord Upper Ossory. 
Olver Plunkett Lord Loarh, and William Berningham Lord 
Carbery, Richard le Poer had been ereated Baron of Cur- 
raghmore six years before. Besides the poers there were 
present in’ Dublin Donongh OBrien, MacWilliam Burke, 
O'Reilly. Cahir MacArt: Kavanagh, Phelim Roe ONeill of 
Clandeboye. and some of the OMores. O'Brien sent agents 
or deputies. These and other important persons were present 
at the passing of the Dill which made Henry Ning of Ireland; 
but they had no votes and were not considered as members of 
Parliament. 

Parliament met on Mondar, June 15; but the Munster 
lords had not vet arrived.and the solemn mass was postponed 
until Thursdar, the feast of Corpus Christi. By that day all 
had assembled, and they rode in state to the place of meeting. 
Most of the peers wore their robes. On the morrow the Com- 
mons chose a Speaker in the person of Sir Thomas Cusack. a 
rising lawyer, who afterwards obtained the highest professional 
honours. He made a set speech at the bar of the Lords, 
praising the King for many things, but especially for having 
extirpated the Bishop of Rome's usurped power. Onnonde 
then gave the substance of what had been said in Trish. to 
the ‘yvreat contentation of those lords who could not wider 
stand Eneli-h. At the sitting of the [louse of Lords on the 
following day, Sr. Leger proposed that Henry VITD. shenld Te 
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King of Ireland. A Bill to that effect was read a first time 
in English and Irish, and was received with acclamation. It 
was then and there read a second and a third time, and all 
the Lords subscribed it. lest they should thereatter be tempred 
to deny their consents, The Bill was then sent down to the 
Commons and read three times, and on the morrow, in presence 
of both Houses, St. Leger pronounced the royal consent— 
‘no Jess” he wrote, * to my comfort, than to be risen again 
from death to life, that [so poor a wretch should, by your ex- 
ecllent goodness. be put to that honour, that in my time your 
Majesty should most worthily have another Imperial Crown. 
This rapid action is in striking contrast to the lone and acri- 
monious discussion excited by aehange of the royal stvle iu 
eur own times! 

The question of style was one of considerable practical 
importance, for the friars had sedulously encouraged the 
popular notion that the real sovereignty rested in the Pope, 
and that the King of Englund was only a sort of viceroy. 
Alen had recominended the assumption of the royal title tour 
years before; and both Staples and St. Leger had given the 
like advice. Parliamentary sanction had now been given to 
the change, and those who acknowledged English law could 
hardly dispute the principle involved. In the later struggles 
of Irish parties the contest between the Crown and the Tiara 
was constantly revived, and the ghost of the controversy is 
sometimes seen even in our own times. Less than two 
months before the meeting of St. Leger’s Parliament, Paul 
T/L. had written to prepare O'Neill for the arrival of a detach- 
nent of the Company of Jesus, and before its dissolution the 
lir-t Jesuits had landed. But for the moment no opposition 
was visible. The proclamation of the new style was joyously 
celebrated: ly the citizens of Dublin. Salutes were fired. 
Doutires were lit. Wine casks were broached in the streets ; 
and there was much feasting in private houses. An amnesty 
was granted to criminals, except traitors, murderers, and 

‘St. Lever to the King, Jane 26. 1441: Lord Depaty and Coemneil to 
the King. Jane 2s: printed Matates, 35 Tene VID: Loses Lueliamentace 
Register > Vasiiauentary tits in Teaete dtelating te Leeland, No. 2, 
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ravishers; but prisoners for debt were not released, lest any 


——— creditor should be defrauded. There was some fear lest it 


Recula- 
tions for 
Muaster. 


should be supposed that the Irish Parliament had elected 
their King instead of merely declaring his just hereditary 
right; and many letters were exchanyed on the subject. 
Finally the new style was settled as follows :—‘ Henry VIIL., 
by the Grace of God, King of Enyland, France, and Lreland, 
Defender of the Faith, and of the Church of England, and 
also of Ireland, in earth the Supreme I[vad.’” A new Great 
Seal had to be sent from Enyland, since there was no compr- 
tent engraver in Dublin, And thus, after the lapse of nearly 
four centuries, did Henry If.’s successor repudiate all obliga- 
tions to Rome, and declare himself’ King of Ireland by right 
divine.! 

The other Acts passed had no political significance, but 
fullowed pretty closely recent domestic legislation in England, 
After a session of little more than five weeks, Parliament was 
prororued with the intention of convoking it ayain at Limerick. 
Beture the two Houses dispersed, elaborate regulations, which 
were not embodied in an Act of Parliament, were drawn up 
for Munster, Thomond, and Connauyht. There was no chance 
of enforcing these ordinances, but some of them are very 
good. Laymen and minors were disabled from holding 
ecclesiastical benefices ; kernes were ordered to be treated 
as vagabonds, unless some lord would give bail for them; 
heads of families were declared respunsible for damage done 
br younger members. Highway robbery and rape were pro- 
nounced capital ; but by a strange anomaly robberies of above 
fourteen pence were made punishable by the loss of une ear 


' Alen to St, Lezer in 1537, S-P., vol. ii, No. 182: staples to St. Lever, 
June 17, 1558; Lord Deputy and Council to the Kinz, Dec. 30, 1540. The 
proclamation wf the King's style is in Carew, vol. i., No. 158, The author of 
the Aphorismical Discorery, who wrote about 1650, says Henry ‘ revolted 
from his obedience to the Holy See’ by assuming the royal title. There is 
an abstract of the Kine’s title to Ireland in (aren, vol.i., No. 156; Adrian's 
vrant ix mentioned as one of seven tithes, some fululous, some historical 
Por the proceedings in Dublin, see st. Leger’s letters already cited, June 2" 
ard 88, 154i; for the style itself, sce the King's letter in §.P., vol. iii, No. 
Jul: for the Seal.see Lord Deputy and Council to the King, June 2, 1312; 
at. jicury’= answer, 
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for the first offence and of the other ear for the second, while oar 
death was fixed as the penalty for the third. A system of —~—— 
fines was promulyated for homicides, invasions, and spoils. 
The Trish jurisprudence was thus acknowledged, but only as 
a marter of tact. for the chiefs who indulged in open lawless- 
ness were generally beyond the reach of the law. Satfron 
shirts were forbidden under penalties, and the permissible 
quantity of linen was carefully prescribed for each rank. A 
lord might have twenty cubits, his vassals eighteen. and his 
servants twelve, A kerne was allowed sixteen and an agri- 
cultural labourer ten, Stringent but useless limitations were 
posed on cowne and livery, the thet being that great men 
liad usually no other menus of protecting their districts. 
Ormonde was appointed chief executor of these ordinances 
for Tipperary, Waterford, and Kilkenny, and Desmond for 
the other counties of Munster. Both were to command the 
assistance of the Archbishop of Cashel and to be entitled to 
one-third of all fines levied by them, two-thirds being payable 
tothe King. The regulations for Thomond and Connaught 
were the same as for Munster, but they were probably even 
less regarded.' 


' See the ordinances in Carer, vol, i., No. 157. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 


ott TO THE CLOSE OF THE REIGN OF TIENKY VILL. 


Tite attendance of Irishmen during the session of Parliament 
wis not altovether barren of immediate results, | Pergananim 
OCarroll, chief of Ely, having become blind. was murdered in 
Clonlisk Castle by Teige, the son of his old: rival Donough, 
with the help of some of the Molloys. The claimants to the 
vacunt succession voluntarily submitted to the arbitration of 
the Lord Deputy and Council, and a curiois award was given. 
According to Irish law John O'Carroll, us the eldest, would 
have been the natural chief. He was set aside as wntit to 
rile, but received his lands rent free and forty cows annually 
out of the cattle-tribute payable to the chief.  Fergananim’s 
son Teige was also pronounced incompetent, but was never- 
theless established as ruler of half the country by way of pro- 
pitiating Desmond, who was his uncle by marriage. Calvagh 
or Charles O'Carroll was made lord of the other half, and it 
was provided that if either procured the other's death he 
should forfeit all to the sons of the deceused.! 

Soon after the prorogation St. Leger went to Cavan to 
meet O'Donnell. Leaving his boats on Lough Erne, the 
chieftain came boldly to the appointed place with a dozen 
tullowers, and made little difficulty about the terms of peace. 
IIe agreed to serve the King on all great hostings, to attend 
the next Pa, liament or send duly authorised deputies, to hold 
his land of the Crown, and to take any title that might be 
given him. He not only renounced the usurped primacy and 
wuthority of Romwne, but promised industriously and diligently 
to expel, eject, and root out from his country all adherents of 
the Pope. or else to coerce and vonstram them to submit te 


' Jndenture in O'Cuiroll’s case, Juby 2) Did, in (eee 
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the King and his successors. He more than once asked to 
be made Earl of Sligo. and to have Parliament-robes as well 
as ‘that golden instrument or chain which noblemen wear on 
their necks. Wenry was willing to create O'Donnell Earl of 
Tyreonnell, but the creation was deferred until the reign of 
James 

O'Neill still refused to come to Dundalk, or in any way 
to submit to the Lord Deputy, He was, he said, waiting to 
hear from the King, and he made the curious complaint tht 
St. Leger would not let him send hawks as presents to his 
Majesty. Diplomacy failing, the Lord Deputy prepared for 
an invasion of Ulster. Pe wes joined by O'Donnell. OTanlon, 
Magennis, MaeMahen. who had lately made submission in 
the usual form. Vhelim Roe O'Neill and Neill Connelayh 
(Neill, nephews and opponents of the chief of Tyrone; by 
the Savages of Ards; and by many others, both Enylish and 
Irish. ‘Twenty-two days were spent in destroying corn and 
batter; but no enemy appeared, and the cattle had been driven 
off into the woods. Meanwhile O'Neill tried the beld but not 
uncommon experiment of attacking the Pale in the absence 
of its defenders. The new Lord Louth handled the local 
force so well that the invaders were ignominiously routed, 
while O'Donnell ravaged not only Tyrone but a great part of 
Fermanah, the very islands in Lough Erne being ransacked 
by his flotilla,? . 

After a month’s respite St. Leger made a second raid, and 
this time captured some hundreds uf cows and horses. Another 
month elapsed, and then a third attack brought O'Neill to his 
knees. [le sent letters to Armayh in which he threw himself 
vn the King’s merey, which he preferred to the Lord Deputy’s, 
wave a son as hostage, and offvred to come in person net only 
tu Dundalk but to Drowheda. O'Neill had never been known 


' Submission of O'Donnell, Aus. 6, 1541; O'Donnell to the King, April 
20, 1542: *Iterum Vestram Majestatem exortor, mittatis mihi instruamentam 
iNud aureum, quo cella nobilinm cinzuntur, aut katenam, vestesyue con- 
erncutes, quibus vestirer deventer, quoties uccederem (lata opp ortunitate) 
wh Varlinmentum. 

* Lord Deputy and Council to the Kins, Aus, 2s. 150bs Beas Masts ox, 
5th: che lett them without cordon that yeu, 
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to give » hostage before, and grent importance was attached 
to this. Three thousand kine besides horses and sheep were 
taken in spite of the natives, but not without much suffering 
on the part of the soldiers, who had to lie without tents on 
the wet ground. Many horses died, and many more were 
lamed. The pastime, as St. Leger called it, of a December 
campaign can never be very pleasant, but he proved, as Sidney 
proved afterwards, that it was the right way to subdue the 
O'Nvills. There was not grass enouvh in the woods to keep 
the cattle alive, and when they came into the fields the 
soldiers easily captured them.! 

Ultimately ONeill made a complete submission. He 
asreed to behave like the Earls of Ormonde and Desmond, 
praying only that he might not be forced to incur the danyer 
and expense of attending any Parliament sitting to the west 
of the Barrow. He not only renounced the Pope. but pro- 
mised to send back future bulls. if ecclesiastics already pro- 
vided from Rome would do likewise? 

The Council advised Henrr to accept O'Neill's submission, 
seeiny that his conntry was wide and difficult, and now so wasted 
as to be incapable of supporting an army. It might perhaps 
be possible to expel Con, but he would certainly be succeeded 
by a pretender as bad as himself, and extreme courses might 
lead to despair, and to a universal rebellion. They admitted 
that the winter war had been proved to be ‘the destruction 
of any Irishmen,’ but the loss of men and horses was great, 
and might lead to risings in other places.? 

The King disliked the wholesale grants of land for small 
consideration, which were favoured by St. Leger. He re- 
buked his servants in Ireland for thinking too much of Irish 


' St. Leger to the King, Dec. 17, 1541. 

? Articles binding Con Lacazh O'Neill, in S.P., vol, iii, No. 356: * Regem 
reco¢nosco Supremum Caput Ecclesie Anglican et Libernicane immediate 
sub Christo; et impusterum, in quantum potero, compellam omnes deyen- 
tes sub meo revimine, ut similiter faciant: et si continyat aliquem provis- 
erem aut provisores aliquas facultates sive bullas obtinere de predicta 
tenurpata auctoritate, illos sursum reddere dictas bullas et Facultates coram, 
el semetipsos snbmittere ordination’ Regia Majestatis,’ 

7 Council of Lrelind to the Kinz, 8.0, vel, iii, Ne. $57, 
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submissions, and here he saw more clearly than they did. CHAP. 
He was now King in Ireland, and required a revenue in pro- ———— 
portion. For that purpose he divided Irishmen into two 

classes, those who were within easy reach of his arm, and 

those who were not. The former were to be treated sternly, 

but the latter tenderly, ‘lest by extreme demands they should 

revolt to their former beastliness.’ The near neighbours were 

to be brought to the same terms as Tirlogh O'Toole. A 

proper rent was to be exacted, and knight-service insisted 

on forthe sake of the wardships and liveries. In the obedient 
districts monastic lands were to be let on lease for the best 

possthle rent. In mere distant quarters the chiefs were to be 

couxed into suppressing the relizious houses by promising 

them lenses on vasy terms.' 

At the beginning of the year 1542 the Council were able tretand at 
to make the strange announcement that Ireland was at peace. eice 
They praised St, Leger for his dilizence. patience, and justice, °) "3" 
nnd for his liberal entertainment of those on whom, for the 
public good, it was necessary to make favourable impression. 
Following up his Dublin success, he now met Parliament 
avain at Limerick, where the principal business was to make 
terms with the O'Briens. Murrough agreed to give up all 
claims to the territory of Owney Beg, o poor district lying 
under Slieve Phelim, which retains its reputation for turbu- 
lence to the present day. The possession of this tract had 
made hin master of the western part of Limerick, whence he 
exacted a black-rent of SO/., and of Tipperary as far as Cashel. 

The whole country was waste through plunder and extortion, 
aud no one could travel peaceably from Limerick to Waterford 
through fear of a gang of robbers called the ‘old evil children,’ 
who held a castle nearthe Shannon. Desmond expelled these 
brigands and handed over their hold to MacBrien Coonagh, 
who held it at his own expense for two years. St. Leyer’s 
observations during the session at Limerick led him to believe 
that little rent or tribute could be got out of the Irish. The 
sums promised to Grey were withheld oa the ground that. 


' The Ning te tlie Lewd Deputy and Counert, so, ved ui, Nu. 48. 
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promises had been forcibly extorted. By holding out hopes 


—— of gentler treatment, St. Leger brought them to accept his 


Further 
style 


Hib-=iers, 


own much easier terms. Tipperary was assessed at +101. 
yearly, Kilkenny at -f0/, and Watertord at 10/. | MacBrien 
Arm ayreed to pay sixpence a year for each ploughland, and 
to furnish sixty gallowylasses for a month. MaeBrien of 
Counagh promised 51, O' Kennedy and MacEgan in Ormonde 
102, each, O'Mulrvan forty shillings and sixty gallowglas«s 
for a month, and O'Dwyer eightpence for each ploughland 
and forty gallowylasses for a month. These sums are small, 
hut seem doreger when we retleet that the Government eave 
ne consideration, vither by keeping the peace or administeris 
justice, and that the people were extremely poor.! 

Several mouths passed in neyotiitions with Irish chiels 
with the general object of inducing them to submit, to pay 
rent. and to hold their lands by knivht-service ; forswearine 
Irish uses and exactions, and promising to live in a more 
civilised manner, These terms were accepted by Rory O' More, 
who had become chief of Leix by the death of his brother 
Kedavh. by MacDonnell. captain of O'Neill's gallowglasses, 
by O'Rourke, and by O'Byrne, All except the last nami 
abjured the Pope, as did the MacQuillins, a family of Wel-h 
extraction long settled in the Route, a district between 
the Bush and the Banu. The MacQuillins were always op- 
pressed by the OCahans, who were supposed to be instigated 
by O'Donnell, and the valuable fishery of the Bann was a 
perennial source of dissension. Travers, who soon afterwarls 
became lessee of Clandeboye, held this fishery on a Crown lease 
with the goodwill of the MacQuillins; but in spire of the 
O'Cahans, who annoyed his fishermen, St. Leger ordered him 
to help the weaker tribe. Coleraine was taken by Travers, 
and after a time the neighbours were reconciled, a pension of 
LOL, being given to each on condition of not molesting these 
who fished under royal licence. A curious submission was 
that of Hugh O'Kelly, who seems to have been chief of his 

' The scssien was from Feb. 13 te March Tor 10s see Lenk Deputy in 


Council te the Kine, Mareh Ob 13t2: for the relbbers. seo shane feo sine, 
Now 25, Pod. 
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sept as well as hereditary Abbot of the Cistereians at Knock- CHAP. 
moy, nvar Tuam. He renounced the Pope, promised to aid ——— 
the Lord Deputy with a considerable force in Connaught, 

und with a smaller one in more distant parts, and to bring 

certain of his kinsmen to similar terms. In return he was 

to have custody of the monastic lands and of the rectory of 

Galway at a rent of 5/., paid down yearly in that town. As 

if to complete the anomaly this abbot-chieftain gave his son 

#3 a hustaye for due perfurmance.! 

Desmond continued to behave loyally, St. Leger received: Desment 
him hospitably in Dublin, and advised the King to do the ACh 
sani. Bur Alen cautioned his Majesty net to be toa frome et 
his vrants. especially in such important cases as Croom ane 
Adare. The Chancellor preferred to give the Earl monastic 
lands in the Pale, by accepting which he would vive hostages 
to the Crown, or among the wild Irish, who would thus cer- 
tainly be losers though the King might be no direct gainer. 
Desmond did not linger long in the Court sunshine, for he 
tok leave of the King in little more than a month from the 
date of his leaving Ireland. Either he really gained the 
royal good-will, or Henry thought it wise to take St. Leger’s 
advice, for he gave him money and clothes, made him the 
hearer of official despatches, and, after due inquiry, accepted 
his nominee to the bishopric of Emly.? 

With a view to establish order in those portions of Mun- 7,,, 
ster under Destnond’s influence, St. Leger visited Cork, where Mun-ter 


Treibhes 


the notables readily obeyed his call. They abjured the Pope, ats 
. “se . a wy 
and agreed to refer all ditferences to certain named arbitra- atjure the 


tors. Henccturth no one was to take the law into his own! 
hands, but to complain to Desmond and to the Bishops of 
Cork, Watertord, and Ross, who were to have the power of 


* see the subinissions in Cereew—Maclrien Cooparh, March Ia, 1542; 
Rory O'More, May ib: MacQuillin, May 18; MacDonnell, May 18: Hush 
UKelly, May 2b: ODymes, July +; O'Rourke, Sept. 1; Muet)nillin ane 
UCnban, May 6, 1933. Lord Deputy and Cuuncil to the King, July 12, 1542, 
unl Au. 24, 

= Desmonl’s visit to Court was between June 2 and July 5, 1512. Lorel 
Depuary cod Council te the Wine, Jaume 2: J. Alen tothe Kaog, dane bs the 
King ta the Lord Deputy and Council Jule O: st. Loser tothe Wing, 
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summoning parties and witnesses, and of fining contumacious 
persons. Difficult cases were to be referred to the Lord 
Deputy and Council, and legal points reserved for qualified 
commissioners, whom the King was to send into Munster at 
Easter and Michaelmas. This was part of a scheme for esta- 
blishing circuits in the southern province, but it was very 
imperfectly carried out during this and the three succeeding 
reigns. The state of the country seldom admitted of peaceful 
assizes, and martial law was too often necessary. The Mun- 
ster gentry now promised to keep the peace, and to exact no 
black-rents from Cork or other towns. The Anglo-Norman 
element was represented by Lord Barrymore and. his kins- 
men, Barry Roe and Barry Oge, by Lord Roche, and by Sir 
Gerald MacShane of Dromana. The Irish parties to the con- 
tract were MacCarthy More, MacCarthy Reayh, MacCarthy of 
Mu-kerry, MacDonough MacCarthy of Duhallow, O'Callaghan, 
and O'Sullivan Beare. St. Leger himself, Desmond, Braba- 
zon, Travers, and Sir Osborne Echingham, marzhul of the 
army, represented the Crown.! 

O'Neill was at lust induced to go to Court to receive the 
Earldom of Tyrone, the title chosen for him by the Irish 
Government. He would have preferred that of Ulster, but it 
was in the Crown, and the King refused to part with it. St. 
Leger did what he could to conciliate O'Neill by attention 
and hospitality while in Dublin, and rightly attached great 
importance to the fact that he was the first O'Neill who had 
ever gone to the King in England. He advised that he 
should be received with the greatest distinction. 

‘O'Neill,’ say the ‘ Four Masters,’ ‘ that is, Con the son of 
Con, went to the King of England, namely, Henry VIII.; and 
the King created O'Neill an Earl, and enjoined that he should 
not be called O'Neill any longer. O'Neill received great 
honour from the King on this occasion.’ The acceptance of 

' Indentura facta 26 die Septembris, 1542, in S.P. The signataries pro- 


mised jointly and severally ‘usurpatam primatiam et auctoritatem 
Romani Episcopi annihilare, omnesque suos fautores, adjutores, et suffra- 


guitores, ad summum posse illoram precipitare et abolere .. . . omnes ct 
sinyules provisures ... . apprehendere et producere ad Reis commuanem 
levem, &e. 
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& peerage was universally considered o condescension, if not 
a degradation, for the head of a family who claimed to be 
princes of Ulster in spite of the Crown. The Irish Govern- 
ment were willing that he should have Tyrone, ‘ but tor the 
rule of Irishmen, which be at his Grace's peace, we think 
not best his Hiyhness should grant any such thing to him 
as yet.’! 

Tt may be doubted whether O'Neill fully understood the 
scope of a document which was written in English, and 
which he signed with a mark; but the form of his submis- 
sion to his * most yracious sovereign lord’ was as ample as 
even that sovereign lord could wish :— 


*Pleaseth your most Excellent Majesty, I, ONeill. one of 


your Majesty's most humble subjects of your realm of Treland, 
do contess and acknowledye before your most Excellent High- 
ness, that by ignorance, and for lack of knowledye of my most 
bounden duty of allegiance, I have most grievously offended 
your Majesty, for the which I ask your Grace here mercy and 
forgiveness, most humbly beseeching your Highness of your 
most gracious pardon; refusing my name and state, which I 
have usurped upon your Grace against my duty, and requir- 
ing your Majesty of your clemency to give me what nanie, 
state, title, land, or living it shall please your Highness, 
which I shall knowledge to take and hold of your Majesty's 
mere gift, and in all things do hereafter as shall beseem 
your most true and faithful subject. And God save your 
Highness.’? 

One week after the delivery of this submission O'Neill 
was created Earl of Tyrone, with remainder to his son Matthew 
in tail male: Matthew being at the same time ervated Daron 
of Dungannon. with remainder to the eldest son of the Earl 
of Tyrone for th: time being. This patent afterwards gave 
rise tointinite bloodshed. Con O'Neill certainly acknowledyed 
Matthew as his heir apparent; but it was afterwards stated, 
not only that he was illegitimate. which mizht not have 

' Lord Depury and Council to the Privy Council, Sept. 1, 1542: Aiur 


VMusters, 1542. 
2 Submission mide at Greenwich, Sept. 24, 1542. 
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mattered much, bat that he was not Con's son at all. There 
was no doubt about the legitimacy of Shane, and that able 
savage consistently refused to acknowledge the limitations 
of the patent. Henry dealt liberally with the new Earl. pay- 
ing OO/, for a gold chain such as O'Donnell had asked for. 
G5/, 10s, 2d. for creation fees and robes, and 100 marks as 
a present in ready money, ‘The Queen's closet at Green- 
wich was richly hanged with cloth of Arras, and well strewed 
with rushes ’—no more was then thought of even in a palace 
—and Tyrone was led in by the Earls of Hertford and Oxford, 
the latter of whom was summoned specially for the purpose. 
Viscount Lisle bore the new Earls sword. Kneeling in the 
rushes, the descendsut of Niall of the Nine Hostayes submitted 
to be girt by the hands of Henry IL.’s descendant. The 
King then gave him his patent, and he gave thanks in Irish, 
which his chaplain translated into English. Two of his neigh- 
hours, Donnell and Arthur Magennis, were knighted and 
received gifts from the King. A great dinner followed, to 
which the lords went in procession with trumpets blowing ; 
and Tyrone carried his own patent. At second course Garter 
proclaimed the King’s style and that of the new Earl. The 
herald who tells the story is careful to note that Tyrone gave 
twenty angels to Garter, 10/. to the College of Arms. and 40s, 
to the trumpeters, with other fees ‘according to the old and 
ancient custom.’ Next day Con was taken to pay his respects 
to the young Prince Edward, and he soon afterwards returned 
to Treland.! 

Murrongh O'Brien, his nephew Donough, MacWilliam of 
Clanricarde, and many other Irish gentlemen of note, went to 
Court during the summer of 1013. The three first were 
raisedl to the peerage in the same place and with the same 
ceremonies as O'Neill. Murrough O'Brien was created Earl 
of Thomond, with remainder to Donough, and Baron of Inchi- 
quin in tail male. Donough’s right to succeed as tanist thus 


' The creation was Oct. 1.1542. The patent is in Rvmer: the Herall's 
account in Curer, Oct. 1. O'Neill was back in Treland before Dee. 7, when 
the Irish Government wrote of him te the King. Tyrone’s style was. - 
*Datreshiaut et pnissant Seigneur Con, Conte de Tyrone, en te Revanline 
WC Erliide. 
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received official sanction. Donough was made Baron of 
Ibracken in tail male, and, curiously enough, the same patent 
created him Earl of ‘Thomond for life in case he should survive 
his uncle. MacWilliam was created Earl of Clanricarde and 
Baron of Dunkelling The Earls were introduced by Derby 
amd Ormonde, the Barens by Clinton and Mountjoy, and the 
King wave a gold chain to each. The presence of the Scottish 
ambassadors, who had just concluded the abortive treary of 
marriage between Edward and Mary Stuart, added to the 
interest of the ceremony sand no doubt Tenry was glad to 
display his mayniticence to the representatives of the poor 
northern kingdem,  Macnamara, the most important person 
in Clare atter the (Briens, was knighted at thee same times 
as Were (shunenesey, chief of the country thon Gort, and 
his neiehbour Orady, Many ether fivonrs were conferred 
on these reclaimed Drishmen, and they all agreed to hold 
their lands of rhe King.! 

The relations between England and Scotiand were at this 
time much strained. The miserable and niysterious death of 
James V. left the northern kingdem a battle-field for con- 
tending factions, and the restless Beaton had full scope tor 
his intrignes. The Hebridean settlers om the Ulster coast 
had always been troublesome, since they were ever ready to 
sell their swords to the highest bidder; and they now became 
really important. These settlements originated with the 
Dysets or Bissets, sometimes called Missets, who were said to 
Ie of Greek origin and who accompanied the Conqueror to 
England. They afterwards settled in Scotland, whence they 
were expelled in 12 42 on suspicion of being concerned in the 
murder of an Earl of Athole, and condemned te take the 
cross. Preterring Ireland to Palestine. the exiles bought the 
island of Rarthlin from Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster. 
About the close of the fourteenth century, Margaret, the 
heiress of the Bysets. married Jolin More MacDonnell. a 

' The heraktie account is printed in S.P., vel. iii, p. 173, from the Cotten 
Mas.; the (WGrien and Burke patents are in Livin, Comutius being by 
mistake printed fer Denatus: sce the Kime to the Lord Depay and 
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CHAP. grandson through his mother of Robert II. of Scotland. This 
—— lady is said to kare known Richard II. during his second 
visit to Ireland, and to have recognised him afterwards, 

crazed and a refugee, in the island of Isla. By Margaret's 
marriage the estates of the Bysets passed to the MacDonnells, 

and a close intercourse was thenceforth kept up between the 
Western Isles and Antrim, which are never out of sight of one 

another in clear weather. Matrimonial alliances with O'Nvills, 
O'Donnells, and O'Cabans were frequent, and the islemen 
established themselves so firmly that Kathlin was as late as 

1617 claimed as part of Scotland. It has an assured place 

in Scottish history; for, among the rocks of black basalt and 

white chalk which give Rathlin its curious piebald look. 

stand the ruins of the castle where Robert Bruce is said to 

have learned the lesson of perseverance from a spider. In 

Henry VIII.'s time the head of the Irish MacDonnells was 
Alexander or Alaster, whose influence at Court had been 

great enough to drive Argevle from the western government, 

but whose common place of residence was on the shore of 
Ballrcastle Bay. Many other Hebrideans were settled in 
Antrim, but the MacDonnells were always the leading clan.' 
veneer John Edgar, a reforming priest of the violent kind which 
descriptive Western Scotland has produced, gave Henry VIII. a graphic 
"account of the islemen in his day. They spent much time 

in hunting and manly exercises, going barelegged and bare- 

foot though the snow should be waist deep, ‘wherefore the 

tender and delicate gentlemen of Scotland call us Redshanks.’ 
Ayainst exceptional frosts they protected themselves with 
moccasins made of fresh red-deer hide, secured with thongs 

and full of holes to let the waterin and out. The hairy side 

being exposed gained them the name of ‘ rough-tooted Scots,’ 

and the whole description recalls a well-known nursery rhyme. 

The people of the Irish isles of Arran still use cowhide cover- 

ings exactly similar, to protect their feet from the sharp lime- 


' Hill's VarDonnella of Antrim, chaps. i. and ii. : Archdall's Lovfu-'s 
Peerage, Furl of Antrim and Baren Mae Donnell; Burton's flisturyg of svet- 
Jaad, vol. iii, po 149.) For the antiquarian controversy in 1617. see Cacer 
vol. vi, Nus. SY, bss, Pte Pou, LoL. 
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stone rocks which are too slippery for soled boots. Edgar is 
careful to mention that the perones worn by the ancient 
Latines in Virgil were shoes of the same kind. ‘Travers, 
who saw a great deal of the Hebrideans, was less struck by 
their poetic aspect, and simply describes them as ‘ most. vile 
in their living of any nation next Irishmen.” ‘ Nevertheless,’ 
says Edgar, who anticipated such criticism, ‘when we Red- 
shanks come to the Court waiting on our lords and masters, 
who also for velyets and silks be right well arrayed. we have 
as wood varments as some of our fellows which vive atrend- 
ance at Court every day. These hardy islanders were in 
reat request as mercemeries even in the South of Treland, 
amd if was a tir ery to Mull or Isla, where. and where 
only, the English or Trish Government could seriously injure 
thean,! 

Sr. Leger was uneasy lest a combined Seotch and French 
attack should be made on Treland. Two French ships in 
company with some Scotch gallers were seen off Carrickfergus. 
There was an English squadron off Lambay, and its appearance 
had at first had a good effect. but it could not even guard the 
sixty miles of water between Howth and Holyhead. French- 
men und Bretons frequented the Irish coast, and even sold 
Spanish prizes at Cork; for that city claimed the strange 
privilege of dealing with the King’s enemies in time of war. 
James Delahide was in O'Donnell’s country with a servant of 
the Earl of Argvle, and voung Gerald of Kildare might at 
any moment be made the instrumenr of fresh disturbances. 
James MacDonnell, Alaster’s eldest son, had been brought 
up at the Scottish Court, and, alone of his race, had learned 
to write: he was married—or perhaps only handfasted—to 
Lady Agnes Campbell. Argvle’s sister. and Beaton might at 
any time turn the connection to account.? 

In the first flush of the matrimonial treaty Henry an- 
nounced that he would have Scotsmen treated as friends. 
But ayainst Frenchmen he had declared war, and he and the 


‘HRI p. 37: Jobin Travers's Devices in SP. vel. fii, p. 352. 
THU p. dls St. Lever to the King, June 4. 1548: Lord Deputy and 
Council to the Ring, June 3. 
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Emperor had bound themselves not to make a separate peace. 
Yet in thirteen months Charles suddenly came to terms with 
Francis, leaving Henry to get his army out of France as he 
best could, and to see the English coast insulted by a French 
fleet. Whatever the designs of the Frenel: party in Scotland, 
no invasion of Ireland in fact took place. Tyrone, O'Donnell, 
and some of their neighbours were induced to visit Dublin 
and to submit their differences to the Lord Deputy, There 
was a standing dispute as to whether ODogherty, chief of 
Innishowen, owed service and tribute to O'Donnell or to 
O'Neill The former established his title, but agreed to pay 
sixty cows yearly if? O'Neil would) prevent his men from 
molesting Lunishowen. The contention that O'Donnell 
himself owed suit and service to O'Neill was not accepted, 
and both were continued to their own districts. Both made 
extravagant pretensions, but their documents were worthless, 
and proceeded for the most part from the imagination of 
Trish bards and story tellers who would do anything for 
money, or for love, or from a lively sense of favours to came. 
Set. Leger managed to bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment, and even to lay the foundation of an increased revenue 
in Ulster." 

The reckless extravagance of Henry, his venal courtiers, 
and useless Wars, had sunk him in debt. The plunder of the 
Church was gone, and there seemed no limit to the calls on 
the generosity or fears of his subjects. A king who could 
seek the help of a subservient Parliament to repudiate his 
debts was not likely to be scrupulous about contract obliga- 
tions, and he seems to have contemplated resuming by Act 
of Parliament all Trish lands which had been Jeased by his 
authority. St. Leger protested in the strongest manner 
avainst thus confiscating the improvements of tenants, who 
had paid their rent and spent their money on the faith of 
roval grants. Discontent was already prevalent, for the pay 
of the soldiers was in arrear. Their number was reduced to 
2), but they had not been paid for months, and a sum of less 


1 St, Lecer to the Kim. -Fuly 18, 1543. and the motes: see alsa Carer, 
SJuty bane 1. 
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than 2,500/. was all that the King would send. <A full pay 
was impossible, and the Irish Government were afraid even to 
make payments on account, lest an invasion or other sudden 
emergency should find them penniless. They urged the folly 
of not paying punctually, and their reasoning applies to the 
frnval Elizabeth as well as to her spendrhritt father, ‘The 
Tudor monarchy had already outgrown the feudal exchequer, 
* We assure vour Hizhness vour affairs hath often been much 
hindered in default of money, which being paid at last is no 
alleviating of charge; and vet by default of monthly pay- 
ments, half the service is not done that might and should be 
Hone. In which case if it inight please veur Majesty. of your 
princely honury, to furnish us for cour army beforehand for 
one Whole year, vour Highness shall) peresive your affiirs 
thereby to be highly advanced.’ ! 

Like every other Deputy. St. Leger soon grew heartily 
sick of Ireland. ‘TI beseech vou, he wrote te the Ning. * to 
remember your poor slave, that hath now been three years in 
hell, absent from your Majesty, and call me again to your 
presence, which is my joy in this world.” Four months after 
sending this touching appeal he received leave of absence: but 
he could not then be spared, and he remained in Ireland until 
the beginning of 1544. Brabazon, who became Lord Jusrice, 
remembered what had happened after Grev’s departure, and 
stood well upon his guard. The veteran O'Connor and the 
new Baron of Upper Ossory were discovered to be in league. 
They avowed desiyns against O'More; but Brabazon was not 
to be deceived, and preserved the peace by imprisoning the 
Baron, Clanricarde enjoyed his Earldom only a few months, 
end his life had not been such as to ensure a peaceful succrs- 
sion. * Whether the late Earl, the Irish Government wrote, 
* hath any heir male, it is not yet known. there were so many 
marriages and divorces; but no doubt he married this last 
woman solemnly.” His son Richard by Maude Lacy was 
ultimately acknowledged as second Earl, and became a con- 


' Lord Deputy and Council to the King, Muy 15, 1515; same to same, 
Dee. 7, 1442. and the King's answer. 
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siderable personage; but his morality or fidelity was not more 
conspicuous than his father’s." 

Beaton had outwitted Henry, annulled the marriage treaty 
trom which so much had been hoped, and brought his country- 
men back to the French alliance. Breathing threatenings 
and slaughter, the King of England determined to raise an 
Irish contingent as his predecessors had done. As his object 
was to destroy the greatest possible quantity of property, he 
could hardly Lave done better, One thousand kerne were re- 
quired for Scotland and 2,000 for France. The order to raise 
the men only reached Treland about the begining of March, 
and Henry's impatience expected them to be ready in a few 
davs, The Trish nobility were not unwilling to meet the 
King’s views, but they thought six months’ notice wonld have 
heen little enough. Even in England such a sudden levy 
would have been very difficult, and in Ireland, the King was 
reminded, ‘the idle men were not at such commandment, that 
willingly they would in such case forthwith obey their 
governor, nor gladly depart the realin, being never trained 
to the thing, without some nobleman of these parts had 
the conduct of them.” Great exertions were made, the Coun- 
cil dividing into a northern and southern recruiting party; 
but the King was at Jast obliged to content himself with 
1.000 kerne, the proportions to be furnished by different 
chiets and noblemen being fixed by Henry himself. Ormonde, 
who was asked to give 100, sent 200, and Desmond provided 
120 instead of 100. The Lords Power, Cahir, and Slane also 
did more than they were required ; but the Irish chiefs were 
all under the mark, and the O’Briens and others sent none at 
all. Tyrone, O'Reilly, and O'Connor were pretty well repre- 
sented, and the deficiencies were supplied from various sources. 
In Irish warfare every two kerne used to have a ‘page or bor, 
which commonly is nevertheless a man.’ That allowance was 
diminished by one-half, and when all deductions had been 
made, more than 1,000 fighting men were sent. The ship 

' St. Leger to the King, April 6, 1543; the King to the Lord Deputy 


and Counen, Aug 2: Lord dinsties Hrabazon and Council to St. Leger, 
Mareh 24. 2541, 
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which brought treasure for this expedition was chased by 
the Breton rovers, who then commanded the Channel. There 
was some difficulty in finding a commander, ‘ Earls being un- 
wieldy men to go with light kerne,’ and the choice of the 
Council lay practically between Lord Power and Lord Dun- 
boyne, The former, who was Ormonde’s nephew, was chosen. 
‘The Council were afraid of offending the chiefs by refusing 
any quotas which might be furnished after the departure of 
the main body, and they resolved to take all who came. In 
any case, they said, ‘if any ruffle should chance, we be dis- 
charged of so many.” They begged Henry to see that ther 
Were properly treated for an encouragement to others. The 
kerne were good soldiers in their way, but the Ning was 
warned that they would require some training for regular 
warfare. ‘The proportion of officers was excessive ; but the 
Council advised their retention, lest disappointment should 
quench the smoking flax of Irish loyalty.' 

Lord Power's men mustered 700 men in St. James's 
Park, the rest having been perhaps diverted to the Scortish 
borders, and they served at the siege of Boulogne, burning 
all the villages near the beleaguered town, and foraging 
as much as thirty miles inland. Their plan was to tie a 
bull to a stake and scorch him with faggots. The poor 
Least’s roars attracted the cattle of the country, ‘all which 
ther would lightly lead away, and furnish the camp with 
store of beef.’ They treated Frenchmen no better than their 
bulls. preferring their heads to any ransom. The French 
sent to Henry to ask whether he had brought men or devils 
with him, but he only laughed: and they retaliated by muti- 
lating and torturing every Irishman that they could catch. 
The Trish ygained a more honourable distinction from the 


' Lord Justice Lrabazon and Cuuncil to the King, May 7, 1544; same 
to St. Leser, March 24, where the kerne are first mentioned in the S.P.; 
Privy Council to Lord Justice and Council, March 3); Ormonde to the 
King, May 7. Ina letter to the King printed in S.P., vol. iii., No. 437, 
O'Reilly complains that his contingent cost him 6007, that eight weeks of 
their waves remained unpaid,and that his chaplain had been taken prisoner 
in Svotland, and had paid eight nobles fur his ransom. This shows that 
some of the lou) kerne went to Scotland, 
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valour of Nicholas Welch, who, when a French challenger 
defied the English army, swam across the harbour and brougl|it 
back the boaster’s head in his mouth.! 

Rumours were afloat at this time about great preparations 
at Drest for the invasion of Ireland in the interest of Gerald 
of Nildare, It was supposed that the blow would fall in 
Cork, Lady Eleanor MacCarthy not having yet been par- 
doned, and her inthuence being very great. The Council 
thought that they could: resist LO0000 men with the help of 
the natives, who wonld all stand firm against Frenchmen. 
But if voung Gerald once set his foot in Dreland. they could 
auswer for nothing. It was trae that he had lett Italy ancl 
Revinald Pole, but only to serve with the Nnizhts of Malra 
avainst the Moslems; and it does not appear that he visired 
France atall, Bur the very sound of his name, coupled with 
Scots one day and with Freneclimen the next. kept the Trish 
Govermment in hot warer for more than a vear, Lady Eleanor 
received a pardon. and her nephew, who was now nineteen, 
returned about the same tie to Italy. Prem the trae that 
he entered Cosmo de Medicis service the rumours in Dreland 
cuaser|? 

St. Leger returned to Treland in August 15-L4, after the 
kerne iad sailed, and it was probably their absence which 
kepr the island quivt for a time, Like his predecessor, St. 
Leger found Ormonde’s power embarrassing. He knew him 
to be Joval, and personally both liked and admired him, but 
could not help being uneasy at his overgrown power. His 
influence in the Council was so great that St. Leger reported 
him as having ‘the yzreat part of all those that daily frequent 
the Conneil here, of lis tee.” The King’s interest had small 
chance against the Earls. ‘and as Tam true man.’ Sr. Leger 
wrote, ©T see no man having learning that will plainly speak 
in such a ease but poor Sir Thomas Cusack.” Ormonde now 
claimed for his palatinate of Tipperary a larger meaning than 
had lately been givea to it. The undefined boundaries he 


' Stanihurst. 
? For these rumemn, sor the S.P. from May zo, 1od4, cil May 11, 1545, 
vol. iii, Nes. bet, dos, TEE iid, 15. 
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stretched to the utmost, and throughout the whole district 
claimed every sovereign right, except treasure trove and the 
right of punishing rape, arson, and coining. Men feared to 
speak openly ayainst him. Cusack was maligned for his 
independence, and Lord Upper Ossory begged St. Leger to 
keep his communications secret. The palatinate jurisdiction 
and the prisage of wines had been taken from the [Louse of 
Ormonde by Poyning’s Parliament; but the Earl could show 
later documents under the Great Seal, some of which St. 
Leger suspected to have been forged during the time that 
Sir Piers Butler was Lord Deputy, St. Leger also com- 
plained that Ormonde put obstacles in the way of refurminy 
Leinster, unless he might do it himself and in his own way, 
He recommended that this mighty subject's wings should be 
clipped a little. and that he should have no more grants of 
land in Ireland; he had no objection to the King giving him 
as much as he pleasedin England. To make things pleasant 
he recommended a garter. After all this he strangely pro- 
posed to entrust the Irish Government to a suecession of 
Irish noblemen for two or three years at a time, and to make 
Ormonde the first Deputy of the new series. The suggestion 
met with no favour, and seems not to have been thought 
worthy of an answer. No Irish nobleman received the 
sword during the remainder of the Tudor period; but when 
Charles J. was slipping from the throne he committed his 
interests in Ireland to the charge of another and more famous 
Ormonde! 

Donnell Dhu, calling himself Earl of Ross and claiming 
to be Lord of the Isles. having escaped from his almost life- 
long imprisonment, was reecived with open arms by the 
Hebrideans. who still stvhed for their ancient independence. 
Donnell and seventeen of his principal supporters bound 
themselves solemnly to be at the command of Lennox, who 
had declared for Henry VIIL. against the regent Arran and 
the French party, which at this time was also the Scotch 
party. The confederates gave full treating powers to Rory 

toast. Lever to Wrothesley, Feb. 26, 1505. with Lord Upper Ossury's 
letter in a note; to the Privy Council, April i. 
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MacAlister, Bishop-elect of the Isles, and to Patrick Maclean, 
Bailie of Iona and Justice Clerk of the South Isles. 

A few davs after this treaty the bishop and the bailie 
eame to Dublin and asked for 1.000/. Half of this sum, with 
100/. worth of provisions, was as much as St. Lever could 
alford to give them. In the meantime Donnell Dha had 
appeared at Carrickfergus with +000 men and 1380 galleys, 
having left another force of +00 behind him to keep Areyle 
and Huntley in check. In writine to the King of England 
he expressed great jow that his Majesty had deigned to look 
upon so small a person, and either he, or the priest whe 
prompted him, found an extraerdinary analogy berween the 
fishers of the Western Isles and those of the Galilean lake. 
and Lerween Henry VIIL. and their Master. At Carrick- 
fergus Donnell Dau and his friends ayain bound themselves 
to do the bidding of Lennox. and* to fortify after their power 
the King's Majesty touching the marriage of the Princess of 
Scotlund. and in all other afliirs as is commanded them to 
do by my Lord Earl of Lennox! 

Having done their business in) Dublin, Donnell’s am )as- 
saders hurried to Enyland and made their terms with the 
Council. They bound their chief and his friends to be 
Henry's liege sulijjects, and to furnish bim with 8,000 auxilia- 
ries, Who were to co-operate with Lennox and Ormonde, and, 
if possible, to harry Scotland as far as Stirling. While 
Lennox remained in Argvle's country all the islewen were 
tu be etuploved in destroying it; in other places 6,000 were 
to follow him, but there were never to be less than 2,000 
vecupied in perseenting the sons of Diarmid. In considera- 
tion of this undertaking Henry promised to pay 3.000 of 
Donnell’s men, and to send a force of 2,000 Irish under 
Ormonde, who was to be subordinate to Lennox.? 

’ Hill, p. 43. In a letter printed in 5.P., vol. v. p. 483, Donnell Din 
speaks of himself as ‘in materno utero inimicorum jugo et captivitati 
ustricti, ef in hoe peme tempus carceris squalore obruti, et intolerabilibus 
cormpedibus traculentissime livati.” The notanal instrument between the 
isiemen is in §.P., vol. v. p. 477. Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland to 
the Kins, Aug, 15, 1585. 


2 Privy Council to Ler Denury and Council of Ireland, in 8.P., vol. iii., 
Nie it See SB, ved vo pp. 505-7. 
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St. Leger had considerable difficulty in raising 2,000 men 
at short notice. Money was scarce with him, and he was 
not told what pay he might oHer. Recruiting was hindered 
by rumours of casualties among the kerne who had taken 
part in Herttord’s second raid. when they had been specially 
employed to burn and waste East Teviordale * because the 
borderers would not most willingly burn their neighbours.’ 
The required number was, however, got together by great 
exertions, one-half being raised by Ormonde, The force when 
complete consisted of 1U0 of the Dublin garrison, 00 gallow- 
glasses, and 1,500 kerne, ‘Two hundred and fifty had mus- 
kets, or were to some extent trained in the use of artillery, 
of which there were several pieees, Shipping was collected 
in the Trish and Welsh ports, and yreat quantities of muni- 
tions put on board, Lennox himself came to Dublin, and 
sitled with Ormonde for the Clyde. Dumbarten Castle was 
in the hands of Lord Glencairne, and was to be taken if pos- 
sible. Should this atrempr fail, the plan was to eflect a 
landing in Argvle’s country, and to do all the damage pos- 
sible there. The fleet left Dublin on November 17, and was 
unlucky from the first. being canght in a storin off Belfast 
Lough and much damayed, On reaching the Clyde the 
country Was found to be up in arms. the attitude of the isle- 
men was uncertain. a French squadron was on the coast, and 
Lennox, ayninst the advice of Ormonde, resolved to turn 
back, Donnell Dhu died at Drogheda just at the critical 
momenr. and was buried in St. Patrick's, Dublin, where an 
epitaph recorded the mournful fact that he bad escaped an 
exiles lite only to div an exile’s death.' 

James MacDonnell, the son of Alaster. beczune Lord of 
the [sles by general consent. He lind been educated at the 
Scottish Court, and his politics had thus lost something of 
their insularity. At all events he had learned to write, and 
that was a rare accomplishment for one of his family in those 
davs. Lady Aynes Campbell bad perhaps excited doubts in 

Ormonde te Rassell New 15, 152 Lord Deputy and Conneil to the 


King, New. Pi Dhontiell Ghudicd betore Jam. 20, 15d0, the cute of a letter 
from James MacVouncil in SPL. vol. fil p. ods. Dowling, 
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his mind as to the desirability of destroying the Argyle 
power; and others in the isles may have doubted the power 
of Henry VIII. to protect them against the Campbells and 
Gordons. But James still professed his readiness to do 
the King of Enyland’s bidding, suggested St. Patrick's day— 
nearly two months off—for a meeting with Lennox in the 
island of Sanda, and in the meantime asked for shipping to 
transport his men. Rayyed Scotchmen continued to flock 
to Dublin, all asking for money ; and the Irish Government 
soon formed an opinion that while the cost of maintaining 
them was certain, the expectation of service was more than 
doubrtul,! 

St. Leger and Ormonde were new at open war. When 
leaving Gowran for Scotland the latter received an ancny- 
mous letter warning him that he was sent there only that he 
might be the more easily caught and put into the Tower. 
The writer affirmed that Lennox had said as much, and that 
the boasting of the Lord Deputy’s servants had been to the 
sume effect. The pretext was that the Earl obstructed Irish 
reforms. Ormonde seems to Lave partly believed the letter, 
fur he sent a copy to Russell, and begved him to procure an 
impartial inquiry. He then went to Scotland, declaring that 
his loyalty was not of that timorous sort which fears inquiry 
or shuns danyer. ‘If! he wrote, I saw all the power of the 
world upon a hill armed against bis Majesty, I would rather 
run to his Grace, though I were slain at his Majesty’s heels, 
than to leave his Highness and save myself? ? 

After his return from Scotland Ormonde wrote several 
letters to Privy Councillors in England, in which he attacked 
St. Leger’s administration as expensive and wasteful, A 
graver accusation against a servant of Henry VIIL was that 
he concealed much which it imported the King to know. 
The letters were seized on ship-board by the Lord Deputy’s 
brother, and detained for some time in Dublin. Ormonde 

' Lord Deputy and Council to the Privy Council, Feb. 15, 1546, and a 
letter in a note from ‘Ewyne Allane of Locheld.’” James MacDonnell is 
called Lord of the Isles* by vonsent of the nobility, * apparent heir. * worths 


tu suceved,' and * Lord eleet.’ 
- Ormonde to Russell, Nouv. 15, Laks, 
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refused to state his grievances before the Irish Council, 
as being necessarily under St. Lever's intluence, but pre- 
ferred to run all the risks of avoyaye to England. The Irish 
Government left all to the Privy Council, St. Leger accord- 
ingly went over to state his own case, having fiest secured 
certificates of character from the [rish Council, from Desmond, 
Tyrone. Thomond, and Upper Ossory, and trom several Irish 
chiefs, all of whom willingly came to Dublin at his summons, 
and * weprand Liumented the departing of so just a governor.’ ! 

Lord Chancellor Alen was not favourable to St. Leger. 
He quarrelled regularly with every deputy; but there may 
be some truth in his allevations. which are little more chia ia 
starenent of the inseluble problem of Trish government. "The 
King’s writ did not ron much further than in former days, 
The revenue was almost stationary, and was supplemented 
annually by 3.0001 of English wonev., Leinster was not re- 
formed, Lrishmen were quiet, bat might not long remain se, 
The chiefs continued to wage private war, and were not to 
be tamed with abbey-liands ia their own countries, or farms 
in the Pale. ‘I cannot, said Alen, ‘learn that ever such 
barbarous people kept touch any while, or were ever van- 
quished with fair words. Let Wales be example.’ Inter- 
rowutories Were sent to Trish councillors on these and similar 
points, and as to whether either St. Leger or the Chancellor 
had been corrupt in any way. Questions were asked as to 
the demennour of every councillor, as to whether Alen’s 
account of St. Lever'’s overbearing conduct at the Council 
Board was true, as to the behaviour of Ormonde and others 
there, In replying to Alen’s charges, St. Leger complained 
of their vagueness, and detailed his strenuous exertions te 
overcome the inherent ditHeulties of lits task. and here most 
people will svmpathise with him, Ue thoughr that [Irishmen 
on the whole kept their word as well as Enylislmen, * and 
if Irislinen use their own laws, so doth the Earl of Ormonde, 
and all the Lords Marchers in Ireland.” We have here a line 
of argument very conunen in our own day, bur very rare in 

' Cusack to Paset, Marcel Ys. 1516 See the Sil from Feb. 20 to 
March 2s. vol Gi. Nee Eon, $55, 151, 8a. 258. 050) aad fio, 
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that of Henry VIII., and St. Leger must be credited with 
unusual brendth of view. The Irish customs were in truth 
necessary ; for there was then no way of enforcing English 
law, and the difficulty of applying it fully has not disappeared 
even in the reign of Queen Victoria. As to mismanagement 
of the revenue, St. Leger gave Alen the lie direct, and accused 
him of conspiring with Walter Cowley to defame him; but 
this the Chancellor positively denied. The Lord Deputy 
begged that be might not be wearied with interrogatories, but 
called before the Council, and contronted with his accusers. 
‘Then,’ he said, ‘let me be rid of this hell, wherein I have 
remained six years, and that some other may serve his Majesty 
as long as I have done, and [ to serve him elsewhere, where 
he shall command me. Though the same were in Turker, I 
will not refuse it.! 

The English Government came to the conclusion that St. 
Lever deserved no blame. Alen could not be quite acquitted 
of ‘actious conduct; but he was a fairhfal servant, and hardly 
to be spared from Ireland, which had the quality of trans- 
muting wisdom into foolishness and honesty into self-seeking. 
He sutfered a short imprisonment in the Tower. and had to 
surrender the Great Seal, which, after being refused by two 
other lawyers, was given to Sir Richard Rede. But his 
property was restored to him immediately after Edward's 
accession; he became Lord Chancellor again, aud received 
the constableship of Maynooth, and many other favours. In 
1550 he seems still to have been grumbling against St. Leger, 
who could then afford to speak of him as his old friend. 
Walter Cowley, the Irish Solicitor-General, was also sent to 
the Tower. It appears that one William Cantwell held a 
lease for life of three farms in Kilkenny, and that others had 
seized them while he was learning English at Oxford. There 
may have been a question of title, for it was not uncommon 
in Henry VIIL.'s time to grant the same property to several 
people at once, Believing that he had been kept from his 


' See S_P. 1546, vol. tii. Nos. 440 to 448, No, £80 is a letter from certain 
Trish chiefs to the King in St. Lewer's favewr.and they wake the retleetion. 
‘Oh si majeribus nustris tales contizissent morleratores. 
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own by Ormonde, St. Leger espoused Cantwell's cause; and 
it was to get the Earl out of the way that Cantwell wrote the 
Gowran letter, and another found at Ross. Cowley, who was 
more or less under Alen’s influence, declared in the Tower 
that his report against St. Leger had been revised by the 
Chancellor; but this was solemnly denied. ‘I was,’ said Alen, 
‘never of counsel with article of it. God is my Judye, I 
would be ashamed to be named to be privy to the penning of 
so lewd a book;’ and years afterwards he told Paget that 
Cowley had confessed the truth of this disclaimer. Perhaps 
he spoke in fearof the rack: in any case, the Privy Council 
oe the King decided) thar he was a liar, and he was cer- 
tainly a plotter like his father before him, The old man was 
deprived of the office of Master of the Rolls, and the young 
one of that of Solicitor-General. Both were emploved again 
in the next reign. St. Leger was reconciled to Ormonde, and 
in spite of his prayers was restored to his government with 
increased honours and an hereditary pension.! 

Ormonde never saw Ireland again. He kept fifty servants 
in London, who invited him to sup with them at Limehouse. 
After supper the whole company sickened, and seventeen in 
all died. The Earl was carried to Ely House in Holborn, 
where he lingered for several days, but at last succumbed. 
There seems to have been no inquiry into this tragedy, and 
one might suspect that the Government took this means of 
releasing themselves from a man who had become incon- 
veniently powerful, and whose services were too eminent tu 
attack openly. Henry had no particular scruples about assassi- 
nation, when, as in Cardinal Beaton’s case, he could not reach 
his enemy by other means; but he would hardly have been 
likely to poison a subject against whom he could always 
compass an Act of Attainder. The fact that Ormonde’s 
loyalty was above suspicion may have rendered this course 
ditticult, aud Henry may have seen in him a possible Eurl 
of Kildare. He was ambitious, very powerful, impatient of 

' Alen’s Answer to St. Leger in 8.P., vol. iii. No. 446, and W. Cowley's 


Letter to the Vrivy Council, No, 448; Alen to Prayet, April 21, Lo40; sc, 
Leger to Ceeil, Dee. 5. Liu. 
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interference, and by no means tamely subservient to the ruler 
of the hour. There is no reason to suppose that Hertford 
or Wriothesley were enpnble of such a crime. Warwick was 
capable of anything; but if he had suspected the Sevmours, 
he would hardly have allowed the matter to be hushed 
up. An anecdote of Ormonde’s son. the famous tenth Earl, 
perhaps points to a suspicion against Leicester's father; but 
it is nut likely that the mystery will ever be cleared up. The 
‘Four Masters’ say St. Leger had boasted that either he or 
Ormonde should never return to [reland: but this ts not men- 
tioned by older annalists. nor in the official correspondence, 
and it is just the sort of story thar would have been concocted 
afterwards. Ormende’s vast estates passed quietly to his heir, 
a boy of fourteen. who became the most famous and powertul 
man of his age and country. The boy was eduexted at the 
English Court, and 200 marks a year out of his lands in 
Ireland were assigned for his support.' 

Searcely any Deputy could escape collison with the head 
of the Butler family, whose influence rested on lasting found- 
ations and not on the favour of the Dublin Government. 
Moreover, permanent officials, who had powerful connections 
in the county. knew how to thwart their nominal superior; 
and, unless he happened to be a man of great tact. ditticulties 
were sure to arise. Grey and Bellingham quarrelled with the 
Council. Sidney viewed the Ormonde of his day with un- 
concealed jealousy and suspicion. Strafford was at war with 
the Lord-Treasurer Cork and with the Vice-Treasurer Mount- 
norris ; and his treatment of the latter contributed to his fall. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was beaten by a revenue commissioner, 
Lord Townsend by the boronglmongers; and the lawyers 
have often been able to make combinations enabling them 
to dictate their own terms. Australian governors can best 
appreciate the difficulties of Ireland's rulers in past times. 

Henry VIII.’s plan for the government of Ireland was verry 
different from that which his children pursued. Evidently he 
did not desire to plant colonists in the country, but rather to 
civilise the people as they were. By creating some of the 


Vo Stanihurst: Marrin’s Potent Polls, p. 168. 
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great chiefs Earls, and by insisting on their going to Court 
for investiture, he hoped gradually to convert them into sup- 
porters. Such cases as that of Tirlogh O'Toole show that he 
knew how to be both gracious and just, On the other hand, 
the ferocity of his character was exemplified by his treatment 
of the five Geraldine brethren. He was a thoroughly selfish 
man, but in matters which did not concern him personally he 
had many of the qualifications ofa statesman. Had England 
remained in communion with Rome, his tentative and patient 
policy mizht have succeeded in Lreland. The Reformation 
caused its failure, for there newer was the slightest chance of 
native Trekind embracing the new doctrines. The monasteries 
had not weighed heavily on Ireland. and their destruction 
made many bitter enemies and few friends. By upsetting 
the whole ecclesiastical structure, Henry left the field clear 
tur Jesuits and wandering friars; and his children reaped the 
fruits of a mistake which neutralised every effort to win 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE IRISH CHURCH UNDER HENKY VIII. 


Derina the quarter of a century which elapsed between 
Henry's accession and his tinal breach with Rome, the King 
showed great submission to the papal chair, ‘The wishes of 
such a faithful son could net be lightly regarded, and roval 
nominations to English bishoprics were invariably confirmed 
by the Pontiff. Capitular elections still took place: but ther 
had ceased to be free, and preferment was really given by the 
joint fist of the Crown and the Tiara. In Ireland the King 
was less absolute. The popes had not forgotten their original 
gitt of the island; and the clergy, more especially in remote 
regions, would naturally look to them for promotion, rather 
than toa Ning whose power was uncertain and to whom they’ 
had a national antipathy, In the vear 1520 the united sees 
of Cork and Cloyne became vacant. Surrey, then Lord- 
Lientenant, was besieged with applications, but preferred the 
claims of Walter Wellesley, head of the great Augustinian 
honse of Conal in Kildare. In rizht of his priory Wellesley 
had already a seat in the Irish House of Lords, and Surrey 
recommended him to Wolsey as *a famous clerk, noted the best 
in the land—a man of gravity and virtuous conversation and a 
singular mind having to English order.” Wellesley was not 
nominated on this occasion, either because he preferred his 
priory to a bishopric, or because the Cardinal had other views. 
In the following year the Bishop of Limerick died, and the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Council again strongly recommended 
the Prior of Conal ; but the Pope nevertheless provided John 
Quin, a Dominican friar, and Wellesley did not become a 
bishop till 1529, He was then at last conseerated to Kildare, 
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and allowed to keep his monastery, as in that situation he CHAP. 
might very fairly do.' — SY 
The points at issue between King and Pope are well illus- eet 
trated by the case of Clonfert, which tell vacant at the moment ° 
of separation. Clement provided the Dean, Roland de Burgo, 
and Henry appointed Richard Nangle Provincial of the Irish 
Austintriars. Nanyle was consecrated and took possession 
of his see, Relying on his family influence, and probably 
upheld by popular opinion, the Papal prelate, who was armed 
with the power of granting indulgences and dispensarions, 
detied the royal nominee, and Nangle was afraid to appear in 
public, lt was proposed to bring the Burkes to their senses 
by laving an embargo on the trade of Galway, but this does 
not seem to have been done. ‘Ten years after his original 
provision, and probably atter the death of Nangle, De Burgo 
was confirmed by the King and allowed to hold his deanery 
and other benetices, of which he had all alony kept possession, 
on condition of renouncing the Pope's bulls and acknowledy- 
ing that he held from the Crown. The Bishop, who must 
have had an elastic conscience, died in harness in 1580.2 
The more important bishoprics were generally given to Armash. 
men whom the English Government could trust, aud it is 
not likely that they were ever filled up in defiance of the 
King until after his rupture with Rome. Armagh, Dublin, 
and Meath were rarely entrusted to any but men of English 
birth. In 1515 John Kite, « Londoner, was appointed by 
provision to Armagh, but the nomination was certainly ayree- 
able to Henry, who had before employed Kite asa diplomatist 
in Spain. The temporaliries of the diocese were almost im- 
mediately restored to him, and he was soon afterwards present 
in London at the vrand reception of Wolsev’s red hat. Kite, 
who received many tukens of royal favour, was translated by 
the Pope to Carlisle. The Holy See claimed very full mghts 
in the case of a translation; but George Cromer, an Enylish- 


' Surrey to Wolsey, Sept. 6, 1520, and the notes: Pace to Wolsey, April 
7. 152k. in (ures Stubbs, Const. J/ist. ti. 317, 

* Ware's Jixiopa: Richard Culoke to Brabazon, Nov, 10,1637; the Ring 
to the Lord Deputy ant Council, July 10, 1543. 
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man, was appointed to Armagh at the King of England's 
supplication. Such was the form preferred by the Pope, but 
the supplication was in fact a nomination.' 

William Rokeby, a Yorkshireman, was translated from 
Meath to Dublin in 1512.) Henry made him his chancellor, 
and he also was present at the hat ceremony. After his 
death a Somersetshire man, Hugh Inge, was translated by 
the Pope from Meath to Dublin. There can be little doubt 
that this was done with the King's full consent, for Inge 
acknowledged that he owed all to Wolsey. As a special 
favour the tax on this occasion was reduced from 1,600 to 
1.000 florins, on the sugyestion of Campeuvio, who reported 
that certain noblemen had intruded into the diocesan lands 
and greatly diminished the income. Inve also held the 
oflice of chancellor, which at this time was almost invariabiy 
given toan archbishop. When Inve died, Jolin Alen, one of 
Wolsey’s chaplains, was provided to Dublin at the King’s 
instance, or supplication as the Pope called it, and imme- 
diately received the Great Seal. Alen had been employed 
by the Cardinal in the suppression of the lesser monasteries, 
and had incurred great odiuim in that office.? . 

The see of Meath, which has the singular distinction of 
having never possessed a cathedral, was from its position 
of especial importance. After being successively filled by 

* Ware. 

2 Brady's Episcopal Succession, vol. i. p. 325: Ware. Roy's satire against 
Wolsey, printed in che 9th vol. of the Mariciaa Miscellany, bas the following : 
Wat. And who did for the show pay? 

Jeff. Truly many a rich abbaye 
To be eased of his visitation. 
Wat. Doth he in his own person visit ? 
No, another for him doth it, 
That can skill of the occupation. 
A fellow neither wise nor sacl, 
Lut he was never vet full mad, 
Though he be frantic and more, 
Dr. Alen be is name«l, 
One that to lie is not ashamed 
If he spy advantave therefore. 
Wat. Are such with him in any price? 


AF. Yea. ter they doall his advice, 
Whether it be wren or riche. 
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Rokeby and Inge, it was given by the Pope, but probably at 
Wolsev's instigation, to Richard Wilson, Prior of Drax in 
Yorkshire. It is remarkable that Wilson, who does not seem 
ever to have resided in his see, fully acknowledged that the 
Cardinal's legatine authority extended to Ireland. This was 
vehemently denied by Primate Cromer and his sutfragans, 
who were able to make their objections good; the whole 
province of Armach, except Meath, being situated among the 
frishry. On the resignation of Wilson, Edward Staples, a 
Lincolnshire man, was provided by Clement on the King’s 
nomination. Le was allowed to hold St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in) London, and other benetices, along with his 
hishopric, and he hada special Papal dispensation for filling 
offices with incompatible duties. Staples fully embraced the 
{eformation, and was a principal instrument in carrying our 
the changed relivious policy of the English Crown.! 

In 152 Edmund Butler, Prior of Athassel, a natural son 
of Sir Piers Butler. was appointed by the Pope to Cashel, 
und by him recommended to the King, who addressed letters 
in his favour to the Irish Government. Kildare alleged that 
Butler was opposed by his father, and there was certainly a 
contest between them. The Archbishop's object was to pre- 
vent his father, as acting Earl Palutine of Tipperary, from 
raising a revenue in that county, the larger part of which was 
in his diocese. The citizens of Waterford complained that 
his Grace used every kind of Irish extortion, and his opposi- 
tion to the palatinate jurisdiction clearly arose from no wish 
to leave the people untaxed. In one respect indeed the prelate 
bettered the instruction of the temporal magnates, for he 
‘retained Dermond Duff for his official and counsellor or 
commissary, which so entertaineth the King’s people by colour 
of canon law that there can be no more extortion committed 
by any Irish Brehon, and polleth the King’s subjects as he 
lists, und taketh for fee of sentence of a divorce 10. or more.’ 
He openly robbed a boat laden with merchandise, and held 
the owners fo ransom. Butler's consecration was delayed for 


' As to the legatine authority, see Bremer, vol. iii, No. 2838, and iv,, No. 
St31; Jobin Alen to Wolsey, June bl, 1oe%8, in SP, 
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three years: it is not easy to say why, as there is no trace of 
n dispute between the Crown and the Pope. Ultimately he 
became a very important person, and generally acted with the 
other Butlers in support of the King’s authority. He accepted 
the reyal supremacy, and surrendered his monastery when 
called on to do so.! 

The western province was so entirely Irish that the King 
vould hardly have interfered effectually with Papal nominees. 
On the death ofthe learned Maurice OFichely in 1915, Thomas 
OMallally was provided to ‘Tasun, and lived unmolested bw 
Henew fill 1556. But Christopher Bodkin, who had been 
preferred to Nilmacduagh at the Kins request, was trans- 
Jared purely by reyal authority te Tuam. The breach with 
Rome had at this time beeome irreparable ; and Bodkin, whom 
the Vatican revards as a sehismatic but not as a heretic. ac- 
knowledyed the reval supremacy and held the temporaliries 
of borh his sees, as well as the minor ones of Enaghdune and 
Mayo, until his death in 1572. His astuteness tar exeerdect 
that of the Viearof Bray, for he seems to lave kept his pre- 
ferments and his opinions as well. A rival archbishop was 
appointed by Clement in 1558, and ix now considered the 
true one by writers on the Papal side. The double line has 
continued ever since.? 

To the less important and more distant bishopries appoint - 
ments were probably very often made by the popes without 
the King’s interference, and even without his notice. But 
when he did make @ recommendation it is hardly likely to 
have been neglected at Rome. Thus the sees of Clonmacnoise, 
Clogher, Ardagh, and Kilmore were on particular occasions 
filled by the King. and the appointments confirmed by the 
Pope at his request. The case of Clogher is the more re- 
markable in that a provision of Julius II. had lately declared 
that church to be immedliately subject to the Holy See. In 

' Clement VII. to Henry VIIL, Oct. 21, 1526, im Brewer and in Rymer; 
Kildare’s Articles against (rmonile in 5.0%. vol, ii. p. 123% and see Sremer, 
vol. iv,, No. $277 ; R. Cowley to Wolsey in 1528, S.P.. vol. fi. p. 1415 Present- 
mentaal Grievances, edited lay Graves, p. 203: Connecilof Ireland to Crom- 
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the vet more remote districts of Down, Dromore, Raphoe, and 
Derry, the King does not seem to have interfered at all. In 
providing Edmund O’Gallagher to the see of Raphoe, Clement 
VIL. observed that the diocese was vacant because the King 
had neglected to nominate any one for seventeen vears.! 

In Leinster the King must generally have had power to 
prevent any bishop from enjoying the profits of his see. The 
patronage was very laxly managed, for Kildare lay vacant 
from 1515 to 1526. In 1525 the Earl of Kildare tried to 
get the preferment for the dean, Edward Dillon, whom he re- 
commended to Wolsey as of virtuous living and of Enylish 
name and condition. The application tailed. hur Thomas 
Dillon was at last appointed borh by King and Pope. This 
promotion was probably effected in) Kildare’s interest; for 
Cowlev. a partisan of the Butlers, called Dillon an Irish vaya- 
bond, without learning, manners, or other good quality, and 
not fit to be a holy water clerk. This Irish vagabond had, 
however, been educated at Oxford. Thomas Halsey was per- 
suaded by Wolsey to accept the bishopric of Leighlin, and 
Maurice Doran was. at the King’s request, provided to the 
same see. There may be no positive evidence as to Ossory 
and Ferns, but there is no reason to doubt that the persons 
appointed were acceptable to the Government.? 

In Munster it is not likely that bishops would be appointed 
without the consent of the Crown, except perhaps to the re- 
mote sees of Killaloe and Kilfenora, in which the succession 
at this period is almost hopelessly confused. In filling the 
scarcely iess completely Irish bishopric of Ross, the King took 
a direct part. He called upon the Pope to accept the resiz- 
nation of Edmund Courcey, and to appoint as his successor 
the Cistercian John O'Murrilly, wirh leave to hold the Abbey 
of Maur in addirion. Leo X. complied in every particular ; 
but when O'Murrilly died two yeurs later, the Pope took the 
strony step of uniting Ross with Dromore in the distant 


' Theiner’s Tetera Vonwmenta, pp. 515,516, 521: Brady, Arts, Kilmore, 
Clogher. and Raphoe, 

= Wihiare te Wolsey, Feo. 8, 1522: KR. Cowies tu Woiscy, SP, vob i. 
Ny. St: Ware, 
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north. We may infer from this that Henry did not alwars 
choose to interfere, but that when he did the Pope paid the 
greatest attention to his wishes; and that this rule applied to 
Munster generally. At Waterford and Cork, the strongholds 
of Enylish law, it was hardly possible for a bishop to enjoy 
his revenues in defiance of the Government.! 

In Connaught the popes seem to have provided bishops as 
a general rule; but they generally aveided a collision when 
the King’s wish was openly expressed. As late as 1535 
Christopher Bodkin was appointed to Kilmacduagh at Henry's 
request; and this is a very strong case, because a purely 
papal nominee seems to have resigned in his favour. In 
Elphin John Max was appointed by the Pope; but as he held 
the abbeys of Welbeck or Tichfield, or both, along with his 
bishopric. he can hardly have been distasteful to Henry. The 
case of Burke and Nangle, already mentioned, shows King and 
Pope openly at variance. But even ar the beyinning of that 
contest the schism was almost complete.? 

In the ‘ Deseriprion of Ireland,’ written early in Henry 
VILL! s reign. there is a story of St. Brigid, who inquired of 
her good angel of what Christian land most souls were 
damned. Ife showed her a land in the west part of the 
world. where was continually root of hate and envy, and vices 
contrary to charity, for lack of which souls kept continually 
falling down into hell as thick as hail showers. It is inferred 
that the angel spoke of Ireland, ‘for,’ says the writer, ‘ there 
is no land in this world of so long continual war within 
himself, nor of so great shedding of Christian blood, nor of 
so great robbing, spoiling, preying, and burning, nor of so 
great wrongful extortion continually as Ireland.’ Among the 
various causes of this state of things the bishops and clergy 
are blamed, ‘for there is no archbishop nor bishop, abbot nor 
prior, parson nor vicar, nor any other person of the Church, 
high or low, great or small, English or Irish, that useth to 


‘ For the Koss case, see Zerver, p. 520; tor the union of Ross and 
Dromore ‘propter tenuitatem utriusyue ceclesi,’ see Brady, vol. ii 
p. 1. 
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preach the Word of God saveing the poor friars’ beggars... . 
Also the Church of this land use not to learn any other 
science but the law of Canon, for covetyce of lucre transitory; 
all other science whereof grows none such lucre, the parsons 
of the Church doth despise. They hold more by the plough 
rustical than by lucre of the plough celestial, to which they 
have stretched their hands, and look always backwards, They 
tend much more to lucre of that plough. whereof groweth 
slander and rebuke. than to Iuere of the souls, that is the 
plough of Christ. And to the transitory lucre of that rustical 
plongh they tender so much, that litthe or nought there 
chargeth to luere to Christ, the souls of their subjects. of 
whom they bear the cure, by preaching and teaching of the 
Word of God, and by their good ensample viveing; which is 
the plough of worship and of honour, and the plough of grace 
that ever shall endure.’ ! 

This is a heavy indictment, but it is sustained by very 
many facts which have come down to us. The state of many 
important churches shows how ill religion was supported. A 
report to Leo X. on Ardagh Cathedral states that there was 
no sacristy, no bell nor belfry. no proper appliances for service ; 
and that the walls of the church itself were but just standing. 
There was only one altar, which was exposed to the weather. 
Mass was rarely celebrated, and then by a single priest, and 
the scanty vestments and utensils were kept in a chest in the 
church. The town consisted of four thatched cabins; and 
there were few inhabitants, owing to continual wars caused by 
the conduct of the late Bishop, William O'’Ferrall, who had 
excited the animosity of his neighbours by attempting to ex- 
ercise temporal power. The bishopric of Ross was in rather 
better case. The town of 200 houses was walled, and the 
cathedral church was built of stone in regular cruciform 
fashion, and with a tiled roof. There was decent provision 
for the mass. On the other hand, the church was unpaved. 
and the income of the see no more than sixty marks. At 
Clonmacnoise, one of the most famous ecclesiastical places in 
Treland, things were scarcely better than at Ardagh, The 

' S.P., vol. ii. pp. 11, 15, and 16. 
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town could boast but twelve houses, built of wicker and straw. 
The church was rootless, and half ruined; with a single altar 
protected by a thatched shed, one vestment, and a cross made 
of brass. Mass was rarely celebrated, but the body of St. 
Ciaran was preserved and reverenced. The Pope's informant 
was an [rishman, but the saint's name was unknown to him. 
The ancient see of Enaghdune or Annaghdown on Lough 
Corrib was in a deplorable state. The church was in ruins, 
the clergy fur out of order, and the revenue not more than 
20/,, which could only be collected by a steward who had the 
favour of the country.' 

The above cases are all of bishoprics situated in remote parts 
amour the Trishry. The stare of the Church in the Pale and 
ether obedient districts was of course better, but even in 
Dublin the metropolitan crozier remained in pawn for eighty 
years, from 1 EEO until Archbishop Alen redeemed it by paving 
one hundred ounces of silver, The clergy were charged with 
seeking money more than souls: and mmuny acts of violence 
and extortion are reported on oath against the Archbishop of 
Cashel and the Bishops of Ferns, Ossory, Leighlin, Waterford, 
and Limerick: against the Abbots of Tintern. Jerpoint, Kil- 
cooley. Holy Cross, Dusk, aud Innislonagh ; against the Priors 
of Kilclogan, Knoektopher. Inistiogne, Kells, Cahir, and Lady 
Abbey; and against the Prioress of Morlagh. In general 
bishops and heads of houses were not less extortionate than 
other gentlemen, They exacted coyne and livery and the 
other multifarious Lrish imposts with neither more nor less 
severity than the laity. But it should not be forgotten that 
these ecclesiastical dignitaries were also great landowners, 
and that they were forced to provide the means of defence in 
the only possible way. The Archbishop of Cashel and the 
Bishops of Waterford and Ossory had other means of taxing 
the people peculiar to their offices; they took excessive fees 
in all matrimonial and probate cases, and appropriated a 
portion of every dead man’s goods. The Archbishop's lowest 


' For Ardiush. see Theiaer, p. 520; for Ross, p. 529: for Clonmacnoi-e, 
p.35ts, For Enahdune, see Ossory to Cromwell in 1532, Carew, vol. i. 
Nov. 
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charge for a divorce was 5/.. and it was generally double that 
or more. The citizens of Waterford declared that the canon- 
ists were as burdensome as the [rish Brehons.' 

The parochial clergy were no better than the dignitaries. 
They made charges varying from sixpence to two shillings 
for all weddings. christenings, churchings, and burials ; and at 
the death of any married person, man or wife, they exacted 
five shillings, or one-fifth of the personalty, or the best article 
of apparel, from the surviver. Tn many places divine service 
was neglected or was only performed at irregular intervals. 
The Earl of Kildare. who was not impartial but who probably 
spoke truly, declared that the churehes in Tipperary and Wil- 
kenny were generally in ruins through the system of Papal 
provisions, ‘so as, and if the King’s Grace do net see for the 
hasty remedy of the same, there is like to be no more Chris- 
tianity there, than in the midst of Turkey. Henry was just 
beginning to quarrel with the Pope. and would be ready 
enough to believe that provisions had ruined the churches. 
No doubt many bad appointments were thus made, but it 
may have been impossible to get fit men ; for Browne reports 
the clergy as unlearned persons, who repeated the Latin offices 
like parrots and without understanding them.? 

Piers, Earl of Ossory, also adopted the doctrine that the 
Papal system of patronage had been the chief cause of the 
utter ruin and destruction ‘ of cathedral churches, monasteries, 
parish churches, and all other regular and secular.’ Murderers, 
thieves, and ‘light men of war’ obtained provisions, ousted 
the righrful incumbents, ignored the rightful patrons, held 
livings by force, and wasted them in riotous living. Violence 
indeed was the rule. Johu Purcell, Bishop of Ferns, was in 
close alliance with the dangerous rebel and freebooter, Cahir 
MacArt Kavanigh, was present when his men sacked the 
town of Fethard, and himself called loudly for fire to burn 
the houses. Milo Baron, Bishop of Ossory, wax said to be as 

' Presentments of Wrieraneea, cl, Graves; particularly pp, 12 and 2u3. 
? Kildare s Articies ayainst Ormonde in 1525, 5.2P., vol. ii p. 123; his 
statememt is partuuly copurmed by the Lrrseatments of le rieraners, and see 


Ossory s OWN Siulements in Lodk, Caren, vol. ip. 5: Ware's Lue aad Death 
of Archinsiop Levene. 
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bad as the Bishop of Ferns, and to ‘ have no virtuous quality nor 
obedience to any good laws.’ Archbishop Butler was accused 
of riotous conduct and of at least one highway robbery, a 
richly laden boat having been plundered by him on the Suir 
Within four miles of Waterford. Amid the general corruption 
a bright example was shown by the Franciscan Maurice 
Doran, Bishop of Leighlin, a learned theologian, an eloquent 
preacher, and a man of blameless lite. Being advised to 
increase the burdens of his clergy, he replied that he had 
rather shear his sheep than Hay them. Doran was allowed to 
tend his flock for twenty months only. [faving corrected the 
irregularities of his Archdeacon Maurice Kavanagh, he was 
treacherously murdered by him. It is some satistaction to 
know that Kildare afterwards caught the Archdeacon and his 
accomplices, and hanged them in chains on the scene of the 
Bishop's murder.' 

The Regulars by no means escaped censure. The Prior of 
the Hospitallers of Kilclozan in Wexford was as bad as Bishop 
Purcell, and * kept tire in the steeple door of St. John’s, until 
such time as he had out the ward that was within.’ James 
Butler, Cistercian Abbot of Innislonagh and Dean of Lismore, 
attained a bad eminence. ‘The citizens of Waterford repre- 
sented him as a man of odious life, who neglected every duty, 
gave himself up to voluptuosity, and wasted the property of 
his house to provide for his open and scandalous immoralities. 
The people of Clonmel repeat the charge, and extend it to the 
other monks. The Augustinian Canons, in the great monas- 
tery of Athassel, of which Archbishop Butler was Prior, were 
no better. Nor were the mendicants blameless. The Carmel- 
ite Prior of Lady Abbey, near Clonmel, which was a parish 
church, kept a mistress and provided no divine service. The 
Prior of Knocktopher, also a Carmelite, and the Cistercian 
Abbot of Dusk, had sons. That secular priests should be 
fathers of families was of course common both in England and 


' Indenture of Remembrance for the Earl of Ossory and Lord Butler, 
May 31,1534, in Carer; Presentioents of Grievances, pp, 48 and 204: Funr 
Masters, 1523: Dowling’s Awaals, 1522 :—* Mauritius Doran episcopus in 
jocando ejus adventu quibusdam persuadentibus duplicari subsidium cleri 
re:ponlit: melius radere oves quam destruere.’ 
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Ireland ; and they may be defended on the ground that they 
were really married, and that such unions, though condemned 
by the Church, were not repugnant to the public feeling of 
the age, But this can hardly be pleaded in favour of monks, 
and perhaps still less of friars. The Prior of Cahir neglected 
divine service. but was nut accused of immorality. Many 
enormous crimes were objected against the Abbess of Nil- 
clehin. The canons of St. Catherine's at Waterford bad fallen 
out among themselves, and divided the revenues. All these 
houses were in’ south-eastern Ireland, but from what has 
been said of the state of cathedral churches in Trish districts 
ito may be inferred that proportional irregularities existed 
elsewhere, The fact that priests were often the sons of priests 
rests upon less partial evidence than that of Bale, and it was 
condoned by the Holy See. Leo X. even showed special 
tavour to a monk of Monasterevan, notwithstanding that he 
Wis a priest's son. Dispensations on account of defeetive birth 
are yery common in the Papal correspondence, and were a 
source of income to the Curia. Archbishop Browne believed 
that in the Irishry not one parson in five was of legitimate 
birth. He cannot be considered impartial, but legitimacy 
was little regarded by the Irish." 

That some monks were immoral or useless is doubtless 
true. There were critics who represented them as in every 
way worse than their English brethren, but some of these 
were men who desired the destruction of the abbevs that they 
might divide their lands. and whose indignation had not been 
excited by abuses until the wishes of the English Court were 
known, Robert Cowley. for instance, accused them generally 
of loose living and of ‘keeping no hospitality save to them- 
selves.’ There is ample evidence that the monks were not all 
bad. The education of children was almost entirely in their 
hands. Six houses in Dublin, Kildare, and Kilkenny are 
mentioned as the only places where the rising generation 


' Prewntments of Grierances, especially pp. 100, 202, 204, aud 243; for 
the sons of cleryy, Xc., see Kildare’s Articles in 5.P., vol. ii. p. 122. In 
Brewer, Fob. 25, 13521, Leo X. authorises a priests son te sovern the 
Cistercian Abbey of Roszlas; Browne to Cromwell. Nov. 6, 153s, in .P.; for 
Rilelehin (wronzir calendared as Kilcullen), see Mumilten, Oct. 0, 1539. 
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might be brought up in virtue, learning, and good behaviour. 
The boys were cared for by the Cistercians of St. Marr’s, 
Dublin, and of Jerpoint, and by the Augustinian canons of 
Christ Church, Dublin, and of Kells and Conal, The girls 
were brought up by the canonesses of Gracedien, near Swords. 
St. Mary's was also noted for its hospitality, being the only 
inn fit for men of rank; and the doors of Christ Church were 
always open for Parliament. Council, or Conference. To 
escape dissolution all the monks of these houses were ready to 
don secular habits. As to the services of the friars in hold- 
ing stations, in visiting the sick. and in preaching, there can 
be no donbt whatever, Religion in Ireland was in fact only 
maintained by them. Most of the friaries had been founded 
or beautified by great families, who still continued to befriend 
them, and who reserved a last resting-place within their walls. 
The Franciscans were especially favoured in this way. Thus, 
the MacDonnells of Antrim were buried at Bunamargy, the 
Desmonds at Youghal and Tralee, the O’Briens at Ennis, the 
Q'Donnells at Donegal. the Macnamaras at Quin, the Burkes 
at Athenry, and the Mac(‘arthies at Irrelagh or Muckross. 
The Franciscan dress was often assumed in death and burial, 
and was thought to bespeak the favours of heaven. The 
Dominicans were planted and cherished in the same way. 
The Augustinian hermits and the Carmelites had many 
houses, but were much less important than the other two 
orders.! 

When the Irish Parliament met for the despatch of business 
in May 1536 many important bills passed without any great 
difficulty. The proctors of the clergy, who had voices and 
claimed votes in the Lower House, objected to the King being 
declared supreme head of the Church; but their opposition 
was little regarded. Appeals to Rome were forbidden, the 
jurisdiction of the Pope abolished, and first-fruits vested in 
the Crown. Grey then prorogued Parliament, first to Kilkenny, 


' For the educating monastcries, see Lord Deputy and Council to Crom- 
well. May 21, 1559, and the petition from St. Mary's, July 31. The value at 
the friars appears fromthe whole history of the time. See in parricn ac 
Preventments of Grievances, p. 150: i. Cowley to Cromwell, Out. 1.1546, 
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and afterwards to Dublin again. Inthe meantime Archbishop 
Browne had landed, and lost no time in recommending the 
royal supremacy to the people. He had but little success, 
and incurred some personal danger. Primate Cromer, who 
Was in communication with Rome, touk the other side, laying 
a curse on all who should accept the new system, and remind- 
ing his clergy that Creland was the Pope's yift to England. 
Browne is said to have made a speech to Parliament, in which 
lee appealed to the example of Christ, who paid tribute to 
Cyesar, and oof the earliest popes, who acknowledged the 
supremacy of emperors and kings. A bil was then brought 
in for the suppression of twelve religious houses, and for viving 
the Ning a twentieth of all ecclesiastical revenues, AO fore 
mnidalile opposition at ence arose in both heuses, and parti- 
cularly in the Commons under the leadership of the King's 
sergeant, Sir Patrick Barnewall, who declared openly that the 
King's supremacy gave him power to reform abbeys but not to 
secularise them. He then went to England to lay his views 
before Henry, and Parliament was ayain prorogned for nearly 
four months.! 

After eighteen months residence in Ireland Browne could 
report scarcely any progress. The new Head of the Church, 
by the mouth of his Archbishop, gave the people orders for 
their spiritual conduct; but they were not well received. All 
true Christian subjects were ordered to repudiate the Bishop 
of Rome, and to erase him from their service-books and 
annals; but this was never done unless Browne sent his 
own servants to see to it. The power of binding and loosing 
and the system of indulgences were called juygling, and the 
people were reminded thar God only could forgive sins. 
There was no Mediator but Christ. and the so-called Pope's 
‘great thanderclap of excommunication’ could hurt nebody. 
These exhortations were in vain, while a conditional general 
indulgence was eagerly taken advantage of. A copy of the 
paper was even hung up openly in Nilmainham Church. Vil- 
vrimazes to Rome were never commoner, and bishops and 


' Browne te Cromwell, July 15.1550 (05. in browne’. Lite and Death, in 
Wore pe Das el in the 2eewie: BR. Cowles te Cretawedl, Get #, bane, 
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i priors appointed by provision were receired with open arms. 

—— The circular which spoke so contemptuously of the Holy See 
was Browne's composition, but it inculcated at least two 
doctrines which all modern Protestants reject—the invocation 
of the Virgin and prayers for the dead.! 

i tirtel Lord Deputy Grey was opposed to doctrinal changes, and 

Browne. made no secret of his dislike to Browne, whom he suspected 
of traducing him. The Archbishop had little help from other 
officials, and the lawyers opposed him strongly. Lord Butler, 
Brabazon, Alen, and one or two others of small importance, 
constituted the whole innovating party, They arrogated to 
themselves the title of Catholic: they were the right Cliristians. 
and their opponents were sectaries. Bat Browne's antayo- 
nists were active and numerous. The Observants took the 
lead everywhere. and they relied on the support of Grey to 
defy the Archbishop's authority. Browne had imprisoned one 
of his own prebendarivs. ‘ Howbeit. spite of my beard, whiles 
that I was at an house of Observants, to swear them, and also 
to extinct that nume among them, my Lord Deputy hath set 
him at liberty. I think the simplest holy water clerk is 
better esteemed than Tam. Most of the clergy were unwil- 
ling to acknowledge the royal supremacy, or to denounce the 
Pope's authority, and they refused to preach at all. The 
most active preachers now contented themselves with holding 
forth in corners to select knots of sympathisers, and took no 
notice either of threats or exhortations. The oath of supre- 
macy had as much effect as oaths taken under pressure 
usually have. Now and then some bold spirit would openly 
defy Browne. James Humfrey, the prebendary whom he im- 
prisoned and Grey released, officiated at High Mass in St. 
Andrew's Church, and omitted to read the Archbishop's cir- 
cular. The parish priest ascended the pulpit. and began to 
read the paper; but Humfrey gave a signal to the choir, and 
the reader's voice was drowned by those of the singers.? 


’ Browne to Cromwell, Jan. 8, May &, and Aug, 10, 1538. The Form of 
the Beads in S.P., vol. ii, No. 214; R. Cowley to Cromwell, July 19, 1533 


and Aur. 5, 
7 James White te Cromwell, March 28: Lord Butler to the King, 
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By the admission of so zealous a reformer as Brabazon, 
Staples promoted the Word of God; but the effect of his 
eloquence was much lessened by the ill-teeling existing be- 
tween him and the Archbishop. A report of one of Browne's 
sermons, Which. as he alleged, was fabricated by Humtrey, 
had so excited the wrath of Staples that he denounced it from 
the pulpit. The Archbishop himself was present, and thought 
‘the three-mouthed Cerberus of hell could not have uttered it 
more viperionsly.’ The scene was in the church of Kilmain- 
ham, which was an exempt jurisdiction under the sole charge 
of Rawson the Prior, Browne also accused Staples of in- 
dalying in other ‘rabulous revilings” aainst him, of denving 
that men should search the Seviprures. and of allowing his 
suffragan to pray first for the Pope. then fr the Emperor, 
and lastly for the King. in the words, *I pray God he never 
depart this world, until that he hath made amends. Browne 
imprisoned the suffragan, whom Grey seems to have released 
without trial. Staples, on the other hand, reported that 
everyone was weary of the Archbishop's demeanour, and 
that he himself had never said a word against the King’s 
supremacy, or in favour of the Pope. After an inquiry by 
Paynswick, Prior of Christ Church, and two others, the quarrel 
was patched up; but the relations existing between the two 
chief supporters of the Reformation were not at all conducive 
to its success.' 

It was bad enough to be culled a heretic by the Bishop 
of Meath, but worse to be called a poll--horn knave friar by 
a Lord Deputy who had soldiers and prisons. Browne said 
it was no safer to speak against Papal usurpations before Grey 
than if the Pope had been present. Lord Butler ayreed with 
the Archbishop that Grey had a special zeal for poperr, 
aliowed the new system to be openly impugned in his presence, 
and in fact headed the reactionary party. According to 
Marci: 31; avain to Cromwell. April 5: Drabazon to Cromwell, April 30; 
Browne to Cromwell, Jan. 8, May 8 and 29, 1558. 

' This quarrel may be tracer! in detail in the State Pupers, Browne to 
J, Alen, April 15, 155%: to Cromwell, May 8S and 2t. and June 20 and 27; 


Staples to at. Leger, Jone 17; to Cromwell. une land Ang. LO: Thomas 
Alen to Cromwell, Oct. 20: Brabazon to Cromwell Verth oa 
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Browne, he went so far as to maintain a bishop appointed 
by the Pope against the King’s nominee; but this is scarcely 
credible. Grey, however, had the Corporation of Limerick, 
and the Bishop and clergy there solemnly sworn to maintain 
the new order, and renounce the usurpations of Rome. He 
is said to have burned Down Cathedral. and defaced the tombs 
of the three saints there; and he was accused on his trial of 
turning the church into a stable, of pulling down the tower, 
and of sending the fimous peal of bells to England : * had not 
God of His justice prevented his iniquity by sinking the vessel 
and passengers wherein the said bells should have heen con- 
vere Grew has himself recerded his proeeedinus at the 
Franciscan friary of Killeizh, whence he carried off the organ, 
the class windows. and other valuable things, On the orher 
hand, he spared Armagh; and. being at Trim) shortly before 
the destruction of the miraculons Virgin there. ¢ very devoutly 
knelt before the idol, and heard three or four masses.” This 
may have been done from devotional ferling. or through sheer 
inconsistency, or to annoy Browne. Brabazon, and Alen. who 
were present, and who refused to enter the chapel. by way of 
showing an example to the people.! 

Browne had a conscientious hatred to imaves. which he 
called idols, and destroved them wherever he could. In this 
case coming events Lad cast their shadow before, and he at 
one time thought it prudent to disclaiin iconoclasm. * There 
goeth, he wrote in June 1538, ‘a common bruit among the 
Irishmen, that I intend to pluck down our Lady of Trim, 
with other places of pilgrimages, as the Holy Cross, and such 
like, which indeed I never attenipted, although my conscience 
would right well serve me to oppress such idols.” Even more 

' Grey to Cromwell, Dec. 31, 1557: J. Alen to Cromwell, Qer. 20, 1553 ; 
Browne’s Letiers in 3.1. from 1555 to 1540: Lt. Cowley to Cromwell, July 19, 
1533; Lard Butler to Cromwell, Auz. 26. Butler sars that at the Lord 
Deputy’s table the viear of Chester said the King had commanded images 
to be set np, worshipped, and hononred as mnech as ever, (We held us all 
in silence tosee what the Lord Deputy would say thereto. He held his peace, 
and said nethine; and ther my Lerd of Dublin, ‘he Master of she Rells, and 
Tsaidtharif. . . he were nad the Deputies presence, we would put big 


fast by the leels . 2... His tndship said nothing all the while. Surely ie 
hath aspect zeal tothe Papists.” For Down Cathedral, see Stauihaest, 
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celebrated than the miraculous Virgin was the crozier with 
which St. Patrick had banished the snakes, and which had 
been brought from Armagh to Dublin. This wonder-working 
staff was said to have been delivered by Christ Himself to a 
hermit in a Mediterranean island, with directions to take it 
to Ireland, and hand it over to the saint. [t was compared 
to the rod of Muses, and was the chief of a large tribe of 
eroziers upon which people swore in preference to the gospels. 
The staff was burned publicly, and so was the Virgin of 
Trim, and a erucitix of peculiar sanctity kept at Ballibegan 
in Westmeath, ‘The holy cross of ‘Tipperary was probably 
spared for atime.  Urowne and his successers nearly put an 
end to relies, which are now so searce that a learned member 
of Parliament in our own times is said to have imported the 
bones of a more or less authentic foreign saint. But it was 
beyond the power of Government to put down pilyrimayes, 
which were numerous down to the present century. Of the 
hely places still remaining, Croagh Patrick in Mayo is pro- 
lably the most remarkable.! 

When the four Protestant members of Council—Browne. 
Brabazon, Alen, and Aylmer—visited Clonmel early in 1539, 
two archbishops and eight bishops took the cath of supremacy 
lwfore them. The archbishops were Butler of Cashel and 
Bodkin of Tuam—the first regularly appointed, the second 
not acknowledged at Rome, but both in undisputed pos- 
session. Of the eight bishops, Milo Baron or Titzyerald of 
Oxsory, Michael Comyn of Waterford and Lismore, John 
Coyne or Quin of Limerick, Thomas Hurley of Emly, 
Matthew Sanders of Leighlin, and James O'Corrin of Kil- 
luloe, appear to have been regularly appointed. The sub- 
mission of O'’Corrin seems to have been resented at Rome; for 
a Papal administrator was appointed to oust him eighteen 
months afterwards. He found it necessary to make his peace, 
and his resignation in 1542 was accepted by the Pope. No 


' Ware places the destruction of relics in 153%; it was perhaps a little 
later. For Jur Lady of Trim and the Baculum Jesu, see the Four Masters, 
under 1537, and O'Donovan’s notes; also Girallus Cambrensis, Zo, Dist, iii, 
eap. 33 and 34, and £epnq, lib. ii. ¢. 19, Reeurd Edition. The notice in 
Campion is perhaps only an echo of Giraldvs, 
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CHAP. attempt was made to displace Baron, Comyn, Quin, Hurler, 
ae or Sanders. The remaining prelates present at Clonmel were 
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probably Dominick Tirrey of Cork and Clorne, and Richard 
Nangle of Clonfert. Tirrer was the King’s nominee, and 
continued to hold the temporalities till his decease in 1556. 
Lewis Maenamara, a Franciscan, was set up ayainst him at 
Rome, but he soon died, and the Pope did not again interfere 
for along time. Nanvle. leing kept ont of Clonfert by his 
rival, whom Grey was accused of favouring, at this time acted 
as Browne's suffravan or coadjutor. It is expressly stated 
that all the Bishops of Munster were present at Clonmel, and 
all have been mentioned but three. Ross was vacant. and 
probably Kilfenora. Young James Fitzmaurice, who lad been 
lately provided to Ardfert, may have kept away in Kerry, 
or very probably he was not in Ireland at all. We must 
guard against hastily supposing that all, or even any, of these 
prelates were Protestants. Like Gardiner, Bonner, and 
Tunstal, they accepted the formulation of the old Enylish 
principle of national independence, but they had not therefore 
necessarily any svinpathy with the doctrines of Luther.’ 
Primate Cromer opposed the royal supremacy, but he was 
none the less accused of heresy at Rome, and Robert Wau- 
chop, a priest of St. Andrews, was appointed to administer 
the se until the Archbishop should purge himself. Wau- 
chop was a noted theologian, and, in spite of his imperfect 
sight, had the singular reputation of riding post better than 
any man in Europe. He had lived chiefly at Rome, and 
wus employed br the Holy See on many missions, including 
attendance at the diets of Worms, Ratisbon, and Spires. 
The choice of a purblind man to persuade the sharp-eyed 


' The abore paragraph is foucded ona careful comparison of the data 
in Ware, Cotton, anit Brady. R. Cowley to Cromwell, Aug. 5, 1538; and 
see S.P., vol. iii. pp. 110, 117, and 123, A letter from Staples to St. Leger, 
June 17, 1538, throws some light on Henry's relations with Rome before the 
divorcee question arose : ‘Appoint some means how that sech bishops as had 
their bulls of the Rishop of Rome by our sovereign lord’s commandment 
may bring in their hnils, cancelling the same,and to have some remem- 
brance from his Highness, which shall stand them in like effect with the 
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Germans gave rise to a proverb, and the reputation for 
riding post may have been gained by the rapidity with which 
he went from place to place. After Cromer’s death Wauchop 
received the pall, and bore the title of Primate at the Council 
of Trent, where he attended for eleven sessions, and where 
he shared with the Archbishop of Upsala the distinction of 
having never seen his church. In the meantime George 
Dowdall was appointed by the King on St. Leger’s recom- 
inendation, and it must be supposed that he took the vath 
of supremaey. In spite of Dowdall’s zeal against the re- 
formed doctrines, he was never acknowledged by the Pope 
until atter Wauchop's dear. “The latter does not appear to 
have Tamded in Trelund, aml his bolts were shot from Scut- 
land or France. When preparing at last in 1551 to visit 
his diocese, he met a mest editviuy death in the Jesuit Charch 
at Paris.! 

It was by Wanchop’s advice that the disciples of Loyola 
leuwan their work in Ireland. Paul ILL. addressed a brief to 
Con O'Neill, as prince of the Irish of Ulster, acknowledying 
the receipt of letters which he had sent to Rome by the 
hands of Raymond O'Gallagher, * by which letters,’ wrote the 
Pope, ‘and by his fuller verbal communications, our mind 
has been yariously affected; for we have learned with the 
pain it calls for how that island is cruelly ravaged by the 
present King, and to what a pitch of impiety he has brought 
it, and with what savage ferocity he has spurned the honour 
of God Almighty. But when, on the other hand, we learned 
from thy letters and Raymond's words that there existed in 
thy person a champion of Ged, and of the Roman Church 
and of the Catholic religion, we rejviced greatly in the 
heavenly Fathers love. We praise thee then, beloved son, 
us thou hast deserved. aud commend thee in the Lord: and 
we vive Him thanks for granting thee to us and endowing 
thee with such virtue and piety for the preservation of that 

' There are notices of Wauchopin Ware, Grady, Sarpi, ii. 3¢ (French 
translation und Cuurayer’s notes), and Moran's Syicilegium Ossoriense, vol. 
ip. 13. Twelve letters of Wauehop printed in the last-named work have 


nothing particular to do with Ireland. He must be revurded as fuunder of 
the titalar hierarchy in Ireland, 
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island at the present time, and we pray Him long to prosper 
thee, and to preserve thee to us unchanged. We have taken 
such care as we were bound, and as thou hast asked us 
to take for thee and for the other champions of the Catholic 
Faith. We therefore exhort your lordship, and all the peo- 
ples of Ireland who follow your authority and piety, to pre- 
serve you all as becomes faithful servants of the True Christ, 
in the- Catholic Faith which you have received from your 
fathers, and preserved with the greatest constancy to this 
day. For we who embrace that island with singular affee- 
tion and desire to preserve it in its ancient attachment to 
the Holy Faith, will never be wanting to vour lordship or te 
your followers in piety. 

Jolin Codure and Alphonso Salmeron were selected by 
the Pope as nuncios to Ireland, and another brief was sent 
to the clergy of Ireland exhorting them to receive the Jesuits 
with honour and goodwill. Codure died before he conld visit 
Ireland, and Paschal Broet accompanied Salmeron in his 
stead. Francesco Zapata, not yet admitted to the society. 
was their secretary. Broet, whom Loyola called the angel 
of his society, was a native of Picardy. Sualmeron was a 
Spaniard, and one of the original seven companions who took 
the momentous vow upon the hill of Montmartre. Ignatius 
himself gave directions to the mission :— 

1. They were to use caution in talking, especially with 
infericrs and equals, to ‘take each man’s censure but reserve 
their judgment.’ When they could not avoid expressing an 
opinion, it was to be delivered briefly and with a careless air, 
so as to avoid further argument. 

2. They were to be all things to all men, like St. Paul. 
-\n angry man was to be treated with great circumspection. 

5. The precept of Basilius was to be observed, that the 
devil must be fought with his own weapons. To gain favour 
at first they were to praise virtues rather than denounce vices. 
Medicine might then by degrees be administered. Morose 
men might be won by cheerfulness. 

-k. In public and private, and especially when performing 
the dnty of peacemakers, they were to remember that ‘all 
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their words and deeds might become known, and that the 
things done in darkness would be brought to light.’ 

5. Appointments were to be anticipated rather than 
leferred, so that there might be plenty of time for the busi- 
hess in hand. 

G. In money matters they were to meddle as litrle as 
possible. Even the tines which they took for dispensations 
should be given in alms by the hands of others, so that they 
might be able to swear that they had not touched one 
penny. 

7. Pusehal was to he chief speaker in dealing with great 
ten, Pn doubtful eases there was to be a consultation, and 
the opinion of two was to bind the other. 

S$. They were to correspond with Rome frequently on 
their journey, immediately on their arrival either in Ireland 
or Scotland, and at least once a month afterwards.! 

After narrowly escaping imprisonment in France, the 
three emissaries reached Scotland and saw James V., who 
gave them a commendatory letter to the Irish nobility and a 
special one to O'Neill, whom he exhorted so to receive the 
strangers that they might feel the advantage of his introduc- 
tion. <A brother of Bishop Farquharson of the Isles accom- 
panied them to Ireland, where they found nothing to their 
liking, either civil or ecclesiastical. The people were savage 
and the clergy negligent, and neither bishoprics nor parishes 
were properly served. All the chiefs but one were not only 
sworn to the royal supremucy, but had declared their readi- 
ness to burn the Pope's letters and to deliver his messengers 
bound to the King or his Deputy. The single exception was 
about to follow the general example. The Irish chiefs were 
all afraid to confer with the nuncios, or even to secure them 
a safe passage out of the island. The Jesuits also complained 
that the Scottish King had not performed his promises. But 
if Paschal and his companions could do nothing with the 
chiefs, they were successful with the people. They changed 
their place of abode constantly, exhorting men everywhere 


' Abstracted from Hovan’s [/ihernia Iynutiana, p.4, where Paul's letter 
may be also read in the orizinal Latin. 
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in private, hearing confessions, and celebrating the Mass as 
often as possible. Indulgences were sparingly granted, but 
they gained goodwill by varying burdensome vows, and by 
remitting fines and dues. Their personal virtue was evident ; 
they never spared themselves, and they asked for nothiny. 
Any money that came within their reach they diverted 
through the debtor himself, or through the bishop, to such 
gool work as the repair of churches, the relief of widows, 
and the enre of unprotected girls. After thirty-foar days 
thus spent the pursuit waxed too hot, Rewards were offered 
for their apprehension, and they escaped te Scotland, where 
ther vainly hoped to find a quieter people. The Scotch 
chiefs seemed as bad as the Irish, and the foreigners were 
fain to sail to Dieppe, whence they reached Paris on foot. 
Zapata remained there for study, and the two Jesuits pur- 
sueil their journey to Rome in rays, and almost penniless. 
They were arrested as spies at Lyons, but rescued by Cardi- 
nals Tournon and Gaddi, who were passing through and who 
recognised them. Thus. in apparent. but only apparent, 
failure ended the first deseent of the Jesuits upon Ireland.' 
In the days of Henry VIII. the majority of Irish chiefs 
seem to have cared greatly for land, much less, but still a 
great deal, fur titles and gold chains, and very little for reli- 
gion. hey were, therefore, ready enough to accept the 
King’s ecclesiastical polity; the rather that they hoped to 
go on exactly as they had done before. But with the people 
it was different. It was not for their interest that tribal 
lands should be turned into private estates, nor could they 
hope for special marks of royal favour. Ther were barbarous, 
but they could appreciate virtue, and in the austere self- 
denial of some friars they could discern glimmerings of a 
hizher light. Against the friars Henry had no available 
weapon; they could not even be prevented from preaching. 
Under the very shadow of Dublin Castle the King could give 


' TMogain's Hibernia Iynatiana, pp. 3-9. Panl LII.'s letter to Con 
O'Neill is dated April 24,1541. The Jesnits were in Ireland in February 
and March, 1542. O'Sullivan Beare, lib. iii. cap. 8. James V. to the Tri-h 
chiefs. in S.P.. vol. v.p. 202; Payet to Henry VIIL. from Lyons, Jaly 13, 1542, 
in S-P., vol. ix. p. 1086. 
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no peace to his reformed Church, of which the only sincere 
supporters were a few new comers from England. Except 
Browne and Staples, who, as we have seen, did not agree, 
there was no one to preach what Henry wished the people to 
learn. And neither of them could speak a word of Irish. 
The lawyers in Dublin heard and disliked the expounders of 
the new ideas, but the great mass of the population did not 
even hear them. The friars had it all their own way, and 
every feeling. national and sentimental, predisposed the Irish 
to believe their statement of the case. The people were told 
that Ireland was a fief of the Holy See. and that the vassal had 
forfeited all by treason to his sovereign lord. The Defender 
ofthe Faith had become its assailant. and he was manifestly 
no longer a Catholic, These were the arguments used daily 
wud never answered. In the Irishry,’ Staples reported, ‘the 
common voice runneth that the supremacy of our sovereign 
lord is maintained only by power, and not reasoned by learn- 
ing.” He recommended that all Irish clerks should have 
safe-conduct to come and go, and to dispute with himself. 
‘LT trust then, he added, perhaps witha side cut at the Arch- 
bishop, ‘to do my master good service, without railing or 
“frasing,” which doth well nowhere, but least in a good 
cause.” And he strongly urged the assumption of the royal 
title, as at least one means to disabuse the popular mind. 
In the meantime the counter reformation had begun. The 
official Church was to be defended mainly by power, by a 
few English-speaking ecclesiastics, and by the self-seekers 
who sought preferment where the sceptre was strong enough 
to protect them. On the side of Rome was ranged every 
popular feeling and prejudice, and it was to have the support 
of crowds of devoted men who could exhort the people in 
their own tongue, and whose example was sometimes more 
eloquent than their words. 

The ‘Four Masters’ describe Henry's reformation as ‘a 
heresy and new error in England, throuzh pride. vain-glory, 
avarice, and lust, and through many strange sciences, so that 
the men of England went into opposition to the Pope and to 
Rome, They at the same time adopted various opinions and 
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the old law of Moses, and they styled the King the chief head 
of the Church of God in his own kingdom. New laws were 
enacted by the King and Council according to their own 
will. They destroyed the orders to whom worldly posses- 
sions were allowed . . . . and the four poor orders... -3 
and the lordships and livinys of all these were taken up for 
the King. They broke down the monasteries, and sold their 
roofs and bells, so that from Arran of the Saints to the Strairs 
of Dover there was not one monastery that was not broken 
and shattered, with the exception of a few in Ireland, of 
which the Enylish took no heed. They afterwards burned 
the images. shrines, and relics of the saints of Lreland and 
Eogland. .. . They also appointed archbishops and sub- 
bishops for themselves; and though great was the persecu- 
tion of the Ruman emperors against the Church, scarcely hid 
there ever come so great a persecution from Rome as this ; 
so that it is impossible to narrate or tell its deseription, 
unless it should be narrated by one who saw it.” There can be 
no doubt that these were the ideas prevalent in [reland in the 
sixteenth century, and they remain essentially unchanged in 
the nineteenth, That the annalists tell but a small part of 
the whole truth must be plain to candid students; but it is 
the only part which the native Irivh have ever accepted. In 
England Anglicanism was the outcome of national indepen- 
dence ; in Ireland it was the badge of conquest. 

Barnewall’s mission failed; but he did not lose the 
King’s favour, and was soon promoted: had he been an Eng- 
lish lawyer he would have lost his head. While denying the 
King’s right to dissolve monasteries, he made no objection to 
receiving a grant of their lands, and accepted that very 
nunnery of Gracedieu where all the young ladies of the Pale 
had been educated. When the houses met again the clergy 
vpposed all legislation, being perhaps excited by rumours of a 
Geraldine restoration. The proctors insisted on their right 
to vote as an estate, and the bishops and abbots, who formed 
a majority in the Lords, declined to entertain any business 
until the point was decided. ‘The Council gave a decided 
opinion that the claim of the proctors was unfounded, and 
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‘the spiritual peers at Iast agreed to proceed to business with 


or without their consent. The Lords threw out the Bill for 
confinning the Kiny’s title to certain abbeys, most of which 
had already been suppressed; making an exception only in 
the case of St. Wolstan’s. The Bill for giving the King a 
twentieth part of all spiritualities was also rejected. After 
a further prorogation for four months this resistance was at 
lenuth overcome. An Act was passed declaring the proctors 
to be no members of Parliament, the first-ftuits of abbevs were 
given to the King, the suppressions were confirmed, the much 
desired twentieth was granted, and the questions of faeulties 
and testamentary dispositions were arranged ina sense hostile 
to Rome. As far as an Act of Parliament could do it. the 
Church in Lreland was now placed on the same fuotinyg as 
the Church in England.! 

The first [rish religious house dissolved by Henry VILL. 
seems to have been the nunnery of Grane, which gave a title 
to Lord Leonard Grey ; but the nuns were quartered on other 
houses : this was in 1555. In the latter half of 1556 a com- 
mission under the Great Seal not now extant was issued for 
the suppression of eight Irish abbeys named therein. The 
earliest victim of the hatch was probably St. Wolstan’s near 
Leixlip, a house of canons of the congreyation of St. Victor, 
which was granted to John Alen, the Master of the Rolls. 
The necessary inquiries into the condition and property of 
the doomed institutions were too slow for Henry, who chided 
the Irish Council for remissness. They promised to proceed 
as speedily as was consistent with his Highness’s profit. 
Before the end of 1557 fifteen more houses had fallen. all 
within the Pale or in the immediate neighbourhood of walled 
towns. After this the process of surveying and suppressing 
went on rapidly, so that by 1541 all, or very nearly all, the 
houses in Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Louth, Carlow, Kilkenny, 
Wexford, Tipperary, Waterford, and Limerick city had been 


' Calendar of Patent Iolls, p. 73; Grey to Cromwell, Feb, 4, 1537, 
The last session besan Qet 1, 1537; a detailed account is given by 
Brabazon in a letter te Crumwell in 3,0), vol. ii. p. O2h, and in the pote 
there. 
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surrendered. A careful calculation makes the whole number 
about seventy-vight, of which thirty-eight were Canons 
Regular. eleven Crutched Friars, fifteen Hospitallers, two 
Benedictines, and twelve Cistercians. Only ten of the number 
were nunueries, all belonging to Regular Canonesses. To 
these may be added a few in other districts, such as Aghma- 
carte in MacGillapatrick’s country, and Midleton in the 
county of Cork,! 

Some monasteries deserve particular mention, and of these 
Mellifont, the oldest of the Cistercian houses, is perhaps the 
most famous. It is said to have contained 140 monks, and 
was called Monastermore, or the Great Monastery. The Cis- 
tercians were introduced about 112 by Donough O'Carroll, 
Prince of Oriel, at the instance of Malachy, the friend of 
Bernard of Clairvaux, who wrote his life and in whose arms 
he died. St. Bernard supplied the new foundation with 
monks from his own monastery, under the leadership of 
Christian O'Conarchy. afterwards Bishop of Lismore and 
papal legate, who presided in that synod of Cashel where the 
Irish Church was first formally subjected both to Rome and 
to England. King John atterwards confirmed all grants 
made before the conquest, and several later sovereigns were 
lenefactors of Mellifont. The abbot was always summoned 
to Parliament, where he took precedence of all his mitred 
brethren, and ranked immediately below the bishops. The 
buildings, of which there are still some remains, are said to 
have yreatly resembled those of Clairvaux. The rich estates 


' Grey and Brabazon to Cromwell, May 18, 1537. The King to the Lord 
Denuty and Council, §.P., vol. ii, p. 425. Harris's Were under Staples, 
Lishopof Meath. For the names of the clissolved houses, see the Statute, 
28 Henry VILL cap. 16, and Calendar of Patent Rolls, p. 38. There were 
twenty-tive mitred abbots and priors in Ireland, ten of Canons Regular, one 
of Benedictines, one of Hospitallers, and thirteen of Cistercians. Ware, in 
his Annals, says the heads of St. Mary's and St. Thomas's, Dublin, of 
Kiltmmainhbam, and: f Mellifont were rezuiarly summoned to Parliament —the 
mere distant ones very seliom. The Aucustinians were the most numerous 
and probably the richest of the -cdentary orders. Their rule was adupicd 
by mest of the ancient Irish monasteries, the small residue becoming 
jeneedictine, Alemand, who was originally a Huguenot and who was 
Voltaire’s countryman, remarks that in oder to become quickly a bishop in 
Ireland, it was necessary lirst to he a Reevular Canon. 
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were granted by Elizabeth to Lord Drogheda’'s ancestor as a 
reward for defending the northern border of the Pale against 
the Ulster [rish.! 

Another famous Cistercian abbey was that of Holy Cross 
on the Suir, whose beautiful ruins reeall, though they do not 
rival, Fountains, Furness, and Rivaulx. This monastery was 
founded by Donald O'Brien, King of Limerick, shortly before 
the Anglo-Norman invasion. A fragment of the trae cross 
preserved here attracted many pilgrims, and is thought by 
some to have been contained in a richly sculptured shrine 
which still stands. Long after the dissolution plyrimiages 
continued, and Sir Henry Sidney noted the + detestalde idolatry 
user) toe an idel called the Uoly Cross, whereunto there is no 
stall conthience of people daily resorting.” The abbots had 
seats In Parliament, and from the extent of their territorial 
pewer were sontetines called Earls.? 

Two Cistercian abbeys near one another in Wexford are 
remarkable from the circumstances of their foundations. 
Dunbrody was built by the ruthless conqueror, Hervey de 
Montmorenci, who sonht to expiate his cruelties by becom- 
ing its abbot and endowing it with all his property, Tintern 
was founded in fulfilment of a yow made during a storm at 
set by William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, who brought 
monks and a name from Wales. Tintern was the only Trish 
abbey which retained the original black dress of Citeaux, 
thus acknowledying the foundation of Stephen Harding 
rather than that of Bernard. 

Strongbow founded a preceptory for ‘Templars at Kil- 
mainham in 1U7-L, and it became rich and powerful. Under 
Edward II. the order was suppressed in Ireland with as little 
pretence of justice as elsewhere, and its possessions granted to 
the Huspitallers, who showed less charity to the really poor, 
though their doors were always open to stranzers and travel- 
lers of importance. The priors of Nilmainham were often 


' Chiefly from Alemand: the words of John’s grant are ‘ante ariven- 
tum Francorwm ir, Hiberniam. For the tinal grant, see Archlall’s Lurdye, 
Art. Earl of Drozheda. 

* Alemand, sidney to Quecn Elizabeth, April 20, 1567, in the Sidacy 
Papers. 
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chosen from the greatest families—Talbots, Butlers, and 


—— Fitzgeralds—were always summoned to Parliament, and be- 


came very inportant personages. Being exempt from episco- 
pal jurisdiction they sometimes acted almost like independent 
princes. In L+tt the Prior, Thomas Fitzgerald, espoused 
the cause of Archbishop Talbot in his quarrel with the White 
Earl of Ormonde, and he challenged the latter to trial by 
combat. The fight was appointed to take place at Smithfield, 
and both champions were kept in close custody ; the Earl 
being confined in the Tower, of which the Duke of Exeter, 
inventor of the rack and other gentle instruments, was then 
constabie. The Duke was authorised to allow his distinguished 
Prisoner exercise enouzh to keep him in good fighting con- 
dition, his swordsmanship being evidently thought adequate. 
The representative of the Church militant was considered 
wanting in skill, and was detained in the city to receive 
instructions at the royal expense from Philip Treherne, fish- 
monger and fencing master. Ormonde’s friends cleared his 
character, and the combat never took place. Many acts of 
turbulence were charged against Fitzgerald; but he was far 
outstripped by James Keating, who became prior in 1461, 
and who detied the King, the Deputy, and his own Grand 
Master for thirty years. Marmaduke Lumley was sent to 
supersede him, but died of the ill-treatment which he received. 
In 1511 Sir John Rawson, the last prior, was appointed. He 
was an able man and a chief supporter of the Government, 
but did not think it necessary to observe his vow of chastity. 
At the dissolution Rawson was created Viscount of Clontarf, 
where there was a cell of his house. and enjoyed a pension of 
500 marks till his death in Edward VI.’s time. Sir William 
Weston, the English Provincial. was less fortunate, for he was 
forced to leave his priory and died the same day. The great 
possessions of Kilmainham were granted to different persons, 
and the site of the commandery is now fitly occupied by a 
military hospital, which owes its foundation to the great Duke 
of Ormonde.! 


' Alemand and Archdall, As tothe intended combat, sce Carew, mis- 
eviluncons vol. pp. 446, 447, 
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Pensions were generally granted to the heads of the dis- 
solved houses and sometimes to the other monks. Thus the 
Abbot of Mellifont received -+0/., and several of the monks 
from 5/. 6s. 8d. to 20x. The Prior of Fower in Westmeath 
and the Abbot of St. Mary's, Dublin, received each 50/.; the 
Prior of St. Thomas's, Dublin, +2/.; and others were paid in 
proportion to the importance of their convents. In a few 
cases priors received as little as 3/., and monks as little as 
15x, bl The ejected brethren often vot other preferment. 
Edmond O'Lonergan, Prior of Cahir, who received a pension 
of 3M. Ga. SL, was made vicar of the parish. and Williun 
Walsh. Prior of Ballydrohid. had a pension of 6/7. Se. te. rill 
he should receive a benetice of greater value, Tngh Doyne, 
one of the monks of Conal, who hil received a pension of s., 
surrendered it on being presented by the Crown toa vicarage. 
Pensions were charged on the lands of the dissolved houses, 
and power of distress was sometimes given, The ahsence of 
complaints may justify a supposition that payments were 
pretty regularly made. Great numbers of monks doubtless 
withdrew to the Continent. Mary herself grumbled at the 
numerous pensions payable to clerks, and directed her Deputy 
to make them the first objects of his patronage, so that the 
pensions might be gradually absorbed.! 

In the case of the Cistercians at least titular abbots were 
sometimes appointed for many generations. Alemand, the 
French historian of [rish monasteries, says that the learned 
Nicholas Walsh, Bishop of Waterford, was Abbot of Innis- 
lonagh, and was buried in the abbey in 1617. According to 
the same author. who wrote towards the end of rhe seventeenth 
century, there were in his time Abbots of Mellifont, Tintern, 
and Bovle, living in the neighLourheod of their abbeys, but 
dressing like laymen, They were probably chietly occupied 
in receiving novices for education in foreign convents. An 
important paper drawn up at Waterford in 1G16 bears the 
signature of one prior of Augustinian canons, and of four 

' Most of the pensions mentioned in the text are tracenble in) Morrin’s 


Calendar ef Patent Rolls, For Cahir, see Arechdalls Monasticvon. Queen 
Mary's instrnerions to Len) Fitzwalter, April 28, 156, i Coreen, 
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Cistercian abbots, to say nothing of Jesuits and mendicants, 
but somo of these may have been appointed after the breaking 
out of the rebellion, In the reign of James [. some Cister- 
cians certainly lurked in Ireland. The nuncio Rinuccini, who 
had the charge of Irish patronage from 1645, apologised for 
preferring so many regulars on the ground that men of family 
seldom became secular priests.' 

In 151 a commission was issued to the Earl of Desmond 
and others to survey and dissolve all religious houses in Cork, 
Limerick, Kerry, and Desmond. In these districts and in the 
purely Irish regions of Connanght and Ulster, the process of 
dizsolution was slow and uncertain. The tithe of the Crown 
was theoretically acknowledyed, bur in some cases nothing was 
done for many years. As the native nobility were subdued 
or reconciled, Henry VIIL.'s policy was gradually carried out. 
In the wildest parts of Ulster the consummation was delayed 
uutil after the fight of the Earls in the reign of James I? 

Without counting the mendicant orders, about 350 reli- 
gious houses can be traced in Ireland. Many of these had 
disappeared before the reign of Henry VIIL, having become 
parish churches, or been absorbed in episcopal establishments. 
Others were dependent on English foundations, and were 
destroved by the Act of Absentees ; others, again, were cells 
to more important houses, and followed their fortunes. A 
yearly income of 32,000!., with personalty to the amount of 
100,000/., has been attributed to the Irish monasteries, and 
their possessions must certainly have been considerable. The 
monks, and especially the Cistercians, generally chose fertile 
situations near a river or on the coast. for the sake of fish and 
water carriage. The most beautiful and convenient sites were 
in their hands, and their system of cultivation was much 
superior to that of lay proprictors, The ceaseless wars of 
Ireland did not entirely spare the religious houses, but they 
escaped better than other kinds of property, The spoiling of 


' Alemand, passim; Documents in the supplementary volume of Aing’s 
Primer, No. G6; the Waterford document isin Brennan's £vclesiastical 
History, p. AG. 
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the Church could never have been considered a great or 
glorious work. The wealth of the monks is not to be 
measured by the extent of their lands. It is in the vast 
number of their houses, orchards, gardens, fishing-weirs, and 
mills, that we must seek the evidence of accumulated capital. 
The immense circuit of the walls at Kells or Athassel seems 
to show that great numbers of artificers and labourers were 
sheltered within the enclosures, and that the monks knew 
how to defend their own. The system of corrodies or resident 
pensions probably reconciled the great nobles, and opposition 
to the dissolution came partly from those who were im- 
poverished by their abolition. [tis ta these pensions, which 
were perhaps often abused. that Cowley probably alludes when 
he accuses the monks venerally of immeralitw and of showing 
no luspitality save to themselves and * certain bell-wedders, 
which ringleaders have good fees, fat, profitable firms. the 
finding of their children, with other daily pleasures of the 
abbeys, and fearing to lose the profit thereof, repugn and 
resist the suppressing of abbeys, surmising it should be pre- 
judicial to the common weal, which is otherwise. ! 

In 1541 a commission was issued to Sir Anthony St. Leger 
and others to survey and suppress all the friaries in Ireland. 
The total number was rather under two hundred, of which the 
Franciscans had more than half, the Dominicans forty-three, 
the Auyustinian hermits twenty-four, and the Carmelites 
twenty-one. As in the case of the older monasteries, the 
houses within reach were at once dis-olved, and the rest were 
perforce respited, Their possessions were not large, and the 
friars managed (o exist without them. The Dominican his- 
torian says there were about six hundred members of his 
order in [reland just before Cromwell's conquest. and the 
Franciscans were probably much more numerous. The houses 
of (irey Friars had been very generally reformed by the Ob- 
servants, and it is with these stricter votaries that we generally 
meet, They swarmed everywhere, and to them is due the 


‘In Mant's Church TTistory is an estimate of the monastic property 
founded on the Loftus MS.; bat such calculations must be very reush. 
Rh. Cowley to Cromwell, Occ. 4, 1556. 
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preservation of the Roman tradition until the Jesuits made 
head in Ireland. Archbishop Browne is never tired of testi- 
fying agninst them, and Thomas gard, his enthusiastic 
supporter, calls them crafty bloodsuckers, Almost the only 
open opposition to the dissolution came from a Franciscan, 
Dr. Sall, who boldly preached against it at Waterford. 
During the Cromwellian war and subsequent persecution the 
Franciscans claim thirty-one martyrs, which shows that they 
must have been very numerous. In 1615 the Carmelites 
reckoned twenty-seven houses in Ireland, but. most of these 
were doubtless desecrated and deserted. No candid Protestant 
can altogether sympathise with Browne and Avard, for we 
have the most overwhelming proof that but for the friars a 
large part of the population would have been altogether de- 
barred trom the exercise of religion." 

Most of the men who had been useful in carrving out the 
suppression received a share of the spoils. Brabazon, St. 
Leger, Sir John Alen, Chief Justice Luttrell, Edmund Sexton, 
Sir Thomas Cusack, and Robert Dillon, were all enriched in 
this way. Prime-serjeant Darnewall denied the King’s right 
to dissolve the monasteries, but profited largely by the 
measure. Celts, Normans, and Saxons, Papists and Protest- 
ants alike. showed a fine appetite for the confiscated lands. 
Desmond had a lease of part of St. Mary Abbey, perhaps to 
induce him to spend some of his time in Dublin. Three at 
least of the new peerages—Upper Ossory, Carbery, and Cahir. 
were partially endowed from similar sources. Edward Power, 
bastard brother of the first baron of Curraghmore, was grante«| 
the possession of Mothel, of which he had been prior. In 
sume cases. as in Clanricarde and Thomond, the Government 
mide a virtue of necessity, and gave monastic lands to lords 
or chiefs who would have had the power to seize them in any 
case. It is scarcely necessary to say that the House of Or- 
monde profited enormously by the dissolution. Sometimes 
the plunder was too small to excite much cupidity, and then 
the monks might be spared. Thus the Austinfriars of Dun- 


' Agandto Cromwell, April 4, 1558, Tames White to Cromwell, March 28. 
Spictiqim Osserionse Voli pe Abi, Slihernia Dominicana, 
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more in (ralway, who had * neither land nor profit, but only 
the small devotion of the people, were respited during the 
King’s pleasure, on condition of assuming a secular habit. A 
like indulgence was given to the canons of Toem in Tipperary. 
which the O'Meaghers had been able to prevent the Royal 
Commissioners from visiting, Many houses were reasonably 
eranted to the founders’ kin, for the dissolution must have 
heen a heavy loss to some families, Most of the corporate 
rowns had founded or fostered monasteries. and Watertord, 
Drovheda, Kilkenny, Galway, Limerick. Clonmel, and 
Athenry received a portion of the spoils. AIL Saints was 
specially granted to the citizens of Dublin in) compensation 
of their loss during the Geraldine siege. As oa general rule, 
monastic linds were at first let only on Jease. and in sueceed- 
ing reigns large fines were obrained by the Crown. At the 
first threat of dissolution some houses hastened to let their 
lands for long terms. and to cut down their woods and sell 
their jewels, and thus the plunder actually realised often fell 
below expectation. I have met with but one case of a 
charitable foundation being laid immediately upon the ruins 
of a monastery, and that was owing to private liberality. 
Henry Walshe, son of a Waterford merchant, bought the 
(Garey Friars from the King, and founded a hospital for sixty 
or more sick persons. This institution received a roval charter, 
und still exists on a reduced scale.' 

No care was taken to supply the place of the monasteries 
which were devoted to education. There had been three 
attempts to found a university in Ireland before the reign of 
Henry VIII. In 1510 John Lech. Archbishop of Dublin, 
obtained a bull from Clement V., who ordered the establish- 
ment of the desired institution, which would, he hoped, 
‘sprinkle the said land, like a watered garden. to the exalta- 
tion of the Catholic faith, the honour of the mother church. 
and the protic of all the faithful.” Lech died soon after, aud 


' In recomunending a grantof Dusk to Ormonde the Council say they 
‘cannot perceive, as it is situated, that any man can keep it for the King, 
but only the said Earbor his son. For Toem cand Oninimore, ser Calendar of 
Patent Balla, yp. 73 wav Sh. Browne te Crenowell, May 2h, boas, 
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his project was buried with him; but his successor, Alexander 
de Bicknor, actually made a foundation in connection with St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, and under the patronage of John XCXII. 
Bicknor’s University maintained a very precarious existence 
till the time of Henry VIL. when it finally disappears. ‘The 
institution was not crushed by the weight of its endowments. 
for it does not seem to have had any. In 1165 Bicknor’s work 
was ignored by the Parliament of Drogheda, which founded a 
new university on the ground that there was none in Ireland. 
But it was not enourh to declare that Drogheda should be as 
Oxford: there was no endowment and no popular stpport, 
and this scheme also failed. Very near the end of his 
reiyn Henry VILL made up his mind that one cathedral was 
enough for Dublin, and he suppressed St. Patrick's. Christ 
(hurch had already been acknowledged as the metropolitan 
charch. But it was not till the next reign that Archbishop 
Browne propounded his abortive plan for restoring the Uni- 
versity which had once faintly glimmered.! 

The principal instrument by which Henry carried out his 
ecclesiastical revolution was George Browne, Provincial of the 
English Austintriars, who was appointed Archbishop of Dub- 
lin in 1555 after regular election by the two chapters. He 
was consecrated by Cranmer, Fisher. and Shaxton of Salisbury, 
who were significantly commanded to invest him with the pall. 
Browne's appointment is ignored at Rome, but no rival pre- 
late was at first set up. He had already distinguished himself 
by preaching strongly ayainst the invocation of saints, and, 
whatever his faults were, he was certainly a sincere Protestant. 
‘The common yoice gorth,’ said Staples, who had not quire 
made up his own mind, ‘that he doth abhor the Mass.’ 
Browne was marricd, but whether Lefore or after his conse- 
cration does not appear. He zealously promoted the King’s 
supremacy and the destruction of images, and complained 
bitterly of being thwarted by his colleague of Armagh, by 
the Irish generally, and even by Lord Deputy Grey. Cromer 
was in communication with Rome. and circulated a sort of 


) Ware's Avtiquities, by Harts. chap. sxavii. sect Lord L, Grey te 
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Papal oath of allegiance among the clergy, in which obedience 
to heretical powers was denounced and all their acts declared 
null and void. The old jealousy between Armagh and Dublin 
may have had something to say to this; for Browne, if we 
may believe Staples, claimed authority over all the clergy of 
Ireland. The new Archbishop did not bear himself’ meekly 
in his great office, and he received a stinging rebuke, which 
the writer was pleased to call a gentle advertisement, from the 
Ning himself. Henry accused his nominee of neglecting the 
instruction of the people and the interests of the Crown. 
‘Such. he added, ‘is your lightness in behaviour and such is 
the elation of vour mind ino pride, that vlorving in toolish 
ceremonies, aud delighting ino ee and vs. in your dreams 
comparing Vvourself so near to a prince in honour and esti- 
mation, that all virtue and Lonesty is almost banished from 
ven. Reform yourself therefore 2... and der ir sink inte 
vour remembrance that we be as abie for the not doing thereat’ 
to remove you again and to put another man of more virtue 
und honesty in your place, both for our discharge against God, 
wud for the comfort of our good subjeets there, as we were at 
the beginning to prefer vou. Well might Browne answer 
that the King’s letter made him tremble in body for fear. He 
detended himself at length, and invoked the fate of Korah 
should he tail to advance the King’s service. His defence 
sevms to have satisfied Henry, but he continued to make 
miuany enemivs and to excite much criticisin. ‘ His pride and 
arrogance. said Staples. ‘hath ravished him from the right 
remembrance of himself." ! 

Edward Staples, originally a Cambride man, and after- 
wards parson of Trunworth and a caneu of Cardinal College, 
was appointed tothe see of Meath in 15350-by Papal provision. 
Girher as Bishop or Privy Councillor he incurred the hatred 
of the Geraldine thetion. and ted to Enuhuid on the breaking 
out of the rebeilion in 1454. Barly next year he returned, 
and was one of the commis-ieners fur suppressing the nunnery 


1 The Kies te Browne in SP. vel ihop itd: Browne's amsawer, Sent, 
OPTS Satses tes Leger. June LP, is Wires Adte aed Inath ot 
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of Grane. Staples did not at first fully embrace the refurmed 
doctrines, for he accused the Archbishop of Dublin of heresy, 
and appears to have been attached to the Mass; but he was 
as zealous as Browne for the royal supremacy, and his con- 
version to thorough Protestantism was gradual like Cranmer’. 
Staples was a noted preacher, and was promoted for that 
reason; but the King at one time accused him of slackness 
and threatened to remove him.! 


' Ware's Bishops; Staples to St. Leger, June 17, 1538; Devices by 


Travers for the Reforinatiun in 1542, 5.P., vol. iii, No. 382. The RKimz's 
rebuke was in 1537, see S.P., vol. ii. p. 174, note, 
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Tre death of Henry VIIL made no immecliate difference to 
Ireland, tor St. Leger continued to govern as before. There 
was such a tendency to depress the Ormonde interest that 
the widowed countess thought it wise to go to London, where 
she pleaded her own cause with much success. She was 
supposed to have designs upon the heir off Desmond's hand, 
and the English statesmen, who naturally dreaded such an 
alliance, encouraged her to marry Sir Francis Bryan, who was 
in favour with Somerset as he had been with Henry VIII. 
The new government directed their attention to economy and 
the repression of jobbery among the Dnblin officials. It was 
discovered that many who drew the King’s pay were serving 
in the houses of councillors, ‘some in the place of a cook, 
some of a butler, housekeeper, and other like,’ so that they 
were practically useless when called to arms. This was 
strictly forbidden for the future. The Irish Council wera 
earnestly charged finally to put down ‘that intolerable extor- 
tion, covne and livery, having alwars respect to some recom- 
pense to be given to the lords and governors of our countries 
for the defending of the same.’ Desmond was thanked for 
his services, and the young king offered to have his eldest 
son brought up as his companion, ‘as other noblemen’s sous 
whom we favour are educated with us in learning and other 
virtuous qualities, whereby hereafter, when we come to just 
age, we, in remembrance of our childhood spent together, 
may the rather be moved to prosecute them with our wonted 
favour, and they all inclined to love and serve us the more 
faithfully, We shall consent and right glad to have him 
with us, and shall so cherish him as ve shall lave cause te 
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thank us, and at his return to think the time of his attend- 
anco on us ta he well employed.’ If this offer had been 
accepted, and if the same results had followed as in the cases 
of the voung Earl of Ormonde and of Barnaby Fitzpatrick. 
the unspeakable miseries of the Desmond rebellion might have 
heen avoided! 

The Pale was at this time much disturbed by the depre- 
dations of a gany of treebooters, headed by some of the has- 
tard Geraldines whe had lost their lands. ‘They overran the 
southern half of Kildare and the norrhern half of Carlow, 
plundering and hurning Rathanygan, Ballymore Eustace, and 
Rathvilly, Ar first they acted with O'Connor, bur he was 
forced to go te Connaught to look for reinforcements. and the 
MacGeohevans and others were induced by St. Leyer to kill 
his men and drive his cattle. The Pitzgeralds, after defving 
the Government for a vear, were erushed at Blessington in 
the antumn of 1517. The O'Tooles sided with the English. 
wid thus justitied Henry VILL's poliey towards them. The 
Irish generilly fll away from O'Connor aml O'More, to 
whom they feared to give food and shelter; and the chiets were 
obliged to make such a peace as was possible with the Govern- 
ment, The annalists dwell strongly on the strength of the 
English at this time, on the unexampled bondage in which 
ther held the southern half of Ireland, and on their complete 
victory over the man who had been ‘the head of the happi- 
ness and prosperity of that half of Ireland in which he lived, 
namely, Brian O'Connor, ? 

Sir Edward Bellingham, a gentleman of the bedchamber, 
was sent over for the first time in the summer of 15-7, in 
charge of reinforcements. This able soldier had been Gover- 
nor of the Isle of Wight, and had served at Boulogne in 


' Lord Protector and [rivy Coutteil to Lore Deputy st. Legerand Conun- 
ce), March 25, 1547; the King to the same, April 7; King Edward VI. 
te the Barlof Desmond, Oet. 6. Ina letter dated Lambeth, July 6, to her 
‘assured loving friend Mr, Ceeil, Master of Requests, Lady Ormonde bezs 
that Abbeyleix may not be granted to Barnaby Fitzpatrick to her son's 
detriment, ancl she refers to Ceeil’s + former friendship. Tere we see the 
COcinnne Of a most important Commec tiers, 
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1546. He had also held diplomatic appointments in Hun- 
gary, and at the Emperor's Court. The Privy Council, who 
expressed themselves satisfied of his military ability, directed 
the Irish Government to be guided by his advice, and tu pay 
him the unusual salary of forty shillings sterling a day. He 
was employed by the borderers of the Pale against tho 
(YMores and O'Connors, and seems to have made bis mark 
from the first, Altera short stay Bellingham with ditliculry 
obtained leave to return to England. He must have suc- 
ceeded in impressing his views on Somerset, to whose reli- 
viens party he belonged. for St. Leger was recalled in the 
following spring, and Bellingham was appointed in his 
ston! 

Bellingham landed at Dalkey on May 13, 1518, and the 
state of Leinster at once engaged his attention, Moryt Oge 
Kavanagh had taken a horse and other property from a 
neighbour, and Bellingham called upon Cahir MacArt to 
restore it, and to punish the thief. The chief denied all 
responsibility, on the ground that the culprit was in Sir 
Richard Butler's suite, and that he could not in any case 
hang a man for stealing, but only enforce restitution accord- 
ing to the Brehon law. We can now see that in this at least 
Cahir MacArt was more nearly right than the Enylish law- 
vers. Morvt Oge liad grievances, and said that he was 
oppressed by one Watkin Powell, but. he restored the horse, 
subject to the Lord Deputy’s opinion as to whether he had 
aright to it asa set off against his own losses. He came to 
Curlow to plead his own cause, but Sir Richard Butler, who 
had promised to meet him, did not appear. Butler was 
accused of showing a bad example in the country by plun- 
dering houses, wounding men, and taking gentlewomen pri- 
soners. If this, or even a small part of it, were true of the 
Earl of Ormonde’s brother, it is not surprising that robberies 
should have been things of every-lay occurrence.* 


! Introduction to Cure, vol. ii. p. Ixxxv.: Archbishop Lutler to the 
Lord Protector, Feb. 25, 1548; Calendar of Putent Dolls, py. Vt. 

2 Calendar of Patent Holls, po 66. For Uitler andl lowell, see three 
lecters calendared nnder April iui May Lots. Nes. Ih, Diane 1, 
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The defenders of the Pale were fully occupied. Haviny 


—— consulted such men in England as understood Irish affairs. the 
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Privy Council concludidl that the principal damage was done 
‘skulkingly in the winter's nights.’ If the Lord Deputy’s 
presence near the border was not enough to prevent incursion, 
soldiers accustomed to the country were to be quartered ther: 
permanently, and nightly watch to be kept, especially on 
O'Connor's side. ‘Truces were not to last beyond the winter. 
This border service must have been very disagreeable. Jolin 
Brereton, who held the office of seneschal of Wexford, of 
which the duties were very ill discharged by Watkin Powell, 
was stationed at Nildare, and complained bitterly that he 
was harassed to death. He could get no leave because he 
had no second captain, and even in May and June he could 
scarcely enjoy an undisturbed night, At one time he was 
roused from his bed by shouts, at another by the announce- 
ment that some alarm beacon was blazing. On foot or on 
horseback he had to march at once. and vet he was unable 
to answer every summons. A proprietor at Rathangan, who 
is called Raymond Ove, had his haggard burned by some of 
the O'Connor kerne. Two English troopers were with him 
br chance and helped to defend his castle, but the fires which 
they lit on the roof were not answered. Horses left out in a 
hog near a wood were carried off and the keepers killed. 
Nothing was safe unless shut up in a bawn, or fortified court- 
yard. Owen MacHugh O'Byrne, who was retained perma- 
nently by the Government as a captain of kerne, was inclined 
to do good service, but his men would not advance bevond 
Lea Castle, saying that ‘if Captain Cosby wanted wilfully to 
lose his life, they did not set so little by their lives.’ Cosby 
was a man of great personal courage. The Constable of Lea, 
the same James Fitzgerald whose allegiance in Grey's time 
had been so elastic, required a letter from Bellingham to en- 
courage him. The Lord Depnty himself spent some time at 
Athy, where eighteen beds were provided for him and his 
suite; but the border was never quiet for a moment.  Fitz- 
ceralil and Cosby had no official authority, and their orders 
carried no weight. [fa cew strayed an alarm was raised, and 
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while soldiers were sent on a fool's errand in one direction, 
the rebels or brigands had theirtime to themselves. (More 
came to the Barrow and carried off horses and sheep. Owrn 
MacHugh skirmished with him, but the hostile chief. «like 
a jolly fellow, offered the royal kerne 6s. 8d. a fortnight 
to serve him, and pay to their leaders in proportion, Be- 
fore Cosby could get his men together the O Mores had 
vanished.! 

Other lowal and half loyal partisans were less energetic 


than Cosby, Lord Dunboyne complained that his manor of 


Fishmovne in Tipperary had been plundered by the O'Carrolls 
and OMeaghers. and this because he had discharged his men 
by the Lord Deputy’s orders, Bellingham retorted that his 
lordship lied in his throat; for he had bidden him to enter- 
tain true men instead of rebels, and to discharge no one miless 
it could be done safely. He had particularly cautioned him 
against ‘rashly discharginy such as have been malefactors 
us your gallowglasses were, and naturally as their captains 
were, ? 

While the frontiers of the Pale were harassed by robbers, 
the loyal ports of the south were in constant dread of pirates. 
A rover nomed Eagle blockaded Kinsale, which was half de- 
populated by an epidemic, and another, named Colley, esta- 
blished himself in a castle belonging to Barry Oge. whose 
aunt he married, so that the poor town was quite shut up. 
Cork, the citizens told Bellingham, was so well defended by 
marshes and waters, ‘ besides walls and towers which we do 
build daily, that we do not fear all the Irishmen in Ireland 
and English rebels also, if there be any such. until such time 
as your wisdom would repair hither for our refuge. John 
Tomson, a noted rover, visited both Cork and Waterford. 
According to the authorities of the latrer city he had ‘one 
saker of 16-foot long, having four chambers, so that we do 

' Privy Conneil to Lord Deputy and Council, Nov. 2, 1547: Jolin Drere- 
ten to Bellingham, May 1548 (No, 20), and .Inly (Nos, #4 amd 45); Coxhy 
to Bellingham, July (Nos, 48 and 30). Bellincham dated a letter from 
Athy, Aug. 19, 1558 9 The eighteen beds are mentioned by dehin Plunket 


and Thomas Alen ina letter to him of the 18th. 
2 Lord Dunhevne to Bellingham, June 21, 1558. amd tie answer (Na, 25), 
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not see how he may be apprehended.’ In an affray between 


——— the citizens and an armed French vessel Tomson took part. 
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with the foreigner, and the pursuit of them cost Waterford 
10001. This formidable water-thief was taken by O'Sullivan 
Bere, who made him pay a large ransom. Afterwards Bel- 
lingham rather oddly allowed the Cork men to trade with 
Tomson, because it seemed possible that he had received 
pardon, and because the goods then on board did not appear 
to be stolen, Wine. figs, and sugar were, however, the wares 
offered by Tomson and his ally Stephenson, and it is most 
likely that they had been stolen at sea from the Portuguese. 
‘Tomson used the occasion to retit and to repair his weapons, 
and the Watertord men called upon the Mayor of Cork to 
apprehend the pirates; but that prudent official refused to 
do so without special orders from Bellingham. Pirates were 
unpleasant people to deal with. A gang confined at Water- 
ford broke their gyves, nearly murdered a fellow-prisoner, 
and with many ‘cracks’ and menaces threatened to burn the 
waol.! 

A pirate named Smith sailed into Youghal, but seems to 
have taken nothing but loose rigging and spars. He had 
long infested these waters, seemingly with no more than six 
men, armed with guns and bows, The Youghal fishermen 
took heart, and by a combined attack succeeded in capturing 
Smith. Other pirates named Cole, Butside, and Strangwych 
ure mentioned as active about this time. They were all 
English, but the trade was by no means confined to any one 
nation; for Sir Philip Hoby, the English ambassador at the 
imperial court, was instructed to apply for help to suppress a 
squadron of twenty sail, manned by lawless desperadoes of all 
countries, who infested the Irish coast, and robbed the Em- 
peror’s subjects. Logan, a Scotch professor of the art, and 
a survivor from Lennox’s expedition, haunted the coast about 
Howth, and took several vessels. Power and Gough, who 
robbed a Portuguese ship in Waterford harbour, and ruined 


' Sovereign and Council of Kinsale to Bellingham, July 15, 1545; 
Mayer, xc. of Cork to same, Jnly 24, Ang. 27, Dec. 20, and the answer, 
Tan. 10, 159%: Maver, Se., of Waterford to Kellingbam, Sept. 5, 1548, 
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the foreign trade of that port, were probably of Irizh birth. 
Desmond, on whom the honorary office of Lord Treasurer, 
held by the late Earl of Ormonde, had already been conferred, 
received a commission from Lord Admiral Seymour to exercise 
his jurisdiction along the coast from Dungarvan to Galway. 
The men of the litter town said they could defend themselves 
ugninst all [rishmen coming by land, bat that they had not a 
single piece of artillery to resist attacks from the sea. They 
professed unswerving lovalty, as did their neighbours of Lime- 
rick, and Bellingham thanked the latter for their efforts to 
keep the Burkes quiet. Sin whom,” he said, * the obstinacy is 
found te break this order, von the Ning’s our own most dear 
sovercign lord’s and master’s subjects. the mayer, brethren, 
and council of Limerick shall proceed to the tirst and lawful 
redress and punishment thereof! 

Before Bellingham came to Ireland a hosting into Leix 
had been proclaimed, and he carried it out promptly. The 
men of Drogheda were required to furnish a strong contin- 
vent, having ‘caused to be mustered all such as are mect for 
the war withont partiality.’ Ther had also to furnish carts, 
of which it seems the town could only boast three, and there 
were complaints of the stringency of Bellingham’s requisi- 
tions; but he said he would rather they were unfurnished 
than he. The Drogheda men did very good service, and the 
carts, which were dwy paid for, were emploved to carry 
pioneers tools. The soldiers were thus enabled without ex- 
cessive fatigue to cut passes through woods, and make cause- 
ways over bogs. After a thirty days’ campaign in Leix, 
Bellingham resolved that a town should be built in Leix, and 
in the meantime was erecti«l Fort Governor or Protector, in 
the place where Marrboronzh now stands. The citizens of 
Dublin were required to assist in making it practicable for 
soldiers to act upon the border of Kildare ; but they made 
excuses, saving that men could not carry arms and tools us 


' Mayer, &e., of Youghal ta Bellingham, Jnly & 1548: Deputy Mayer 
and Couneil of Galway te same, Aug. 15: Bellingham to Limenek, Auy, 
Ne, 62 dain Goldsmith to Bellingham, Aug. v2: Keng to Wyse. Sept. 5. 
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well. Bellingham sarcastically refuted their argument, ‘ in 
which your experience bitterly condemneth my ignorance. 
Let them send carts as the Drogheda men had done. and then 
one man could do the work of two.! 

In August 1548 Cahir O'Connor, who still kept some 
force about him, invaded Kildare. Nicholas Bagenal, Marshal 
of the army, fell in with the marauders, and rescued the cattle 
taken, though his men were in the proportion of one to six- 
teen. Cahir retreated with his treop, and with a multitude 
of camp followers and ‘slaves, who carried their food to what. 
was considered an unassailable position, Bellingham was 
not far off. and he ordered Saintloo to attack them wherever 
he could find them. Accompanied by Travers, Brereton, anil 
Cosby, Saintloo tracked them to a spot surrounded by a bog. 
The soldiers struggled manfully through the moss until they 
reached hard ground, and a great butchery followed. The 
oldest man in Treland had. as Bellingham supposed, never 
seen so many wond-kerne slain in one day. Such was the 
slaughter, savs this precursor of Cromwell, that none escaped 
but by mistake, or hiding them in ambush, ‘such was the 
great goodness of (iad to deliver them into our hands.’ The 
Old Testament in English was beginning to make its mark 
upon langnage and upon habits of thought.? 

Munster was much disturbed, Edmund Tyrtry, the King’s 
bailiff at Cork, had a dispute with some of the Barries about. 
land. The Earl of Desmond was appealed to, and he took 
Tryrry to Lord Barrymore, desiring the latter to do him jus- 
tice. Barrymore took the bailiff with him to his court-baron, 
or ‘ parliament,” and the case was partly heard and adjourned 
to a future day. On his return journey towards Cork, Tytry 
was waylaid and murdered. Bellingham demanded justice, 
and Lord Barrvmore, after some months’ delay, gave up the 
murderers, who were donbtless duly executed. But the Barry 
country continued to he the scene of frequent outrages. 

' Bellingham to Alen, Jaly 1448 (No, 3%); Mayor, &e., of Drogheda to 


Alen, Au. $; Bellingham to Privy Council, Aug, (No, 84), and to the Mayer 
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Lord Barrymore went out one day in the early winter to 
drive the cattle of some wild Irishmen, and met with certain 
other wild Irish who were going to spoil his tenants. A 
fight followed, and the Barries * killed ineontinently little 
lack of fourscore of them,’ wherewith, said the Corporation 
of Cork, «we be glad. and so is the Earl of Desmond.” Bur 
Bellingham was not satistied with Desmond's conduct, nor 
easy about the future. James Delahide. always the herald 
of a storm, was in Treland, and probably with the Earl. 
Cerald of Kildare might appear again; and there were ru- 
tours that the French meditated a descent and the establish- 
nent of a fortified port at Skerries to command the passage 
to Seotlind, ‘These fears were not realised: but there were 
frequent communications between Desmond and the O'Briens, 
and Bellingham took steps to have everything reported to 
him. This vigilance perhaps prevented the Munster chiets 
from moviny,! 

The death of the newly-created Earl of Clanricarde re- 
vived the normal anarchy of Connaught. Ulick Burke was 
acknowledged as captain by the Government and by some of 
the inhabitants during the minority of the Earl's son Richard. 
Bot another Richard, the heir’s illeyitimate brother, gave so 
much trouble that Sir Dermot O'Shaughnessy, and other 
well-disposed chiefs, demanded that the youny Eurl should 
be settled in pussession, and that Commissioners should be 
sent to Gulway for the purpose. The false Richard was, 
however, allowed to rule his own immediate district, but not 
without strong hints from Bellingham that what the King 
yave the King could take away, Burke was reminded thar 
le had apprehended no notable malefuctor, and that the Lord 
Deputy would quarrel with no honest Irishman for his suke. 
Bellingham had neither time nor force to give to the West, 
and the towns of Limerick and Galway had very indifferent 
success in their efforts to keep the peace. But the chiet’ 
yovernor’s reputation for justice was not without effect even 

' Bellingham to the Mayor of Cork, Aug. 1548 (Nu. sap: Maver, Se. 
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in Connaught. ‘Your lordship’s famous proceedings, wrote 
the Archbishop of Tuam, ‘being divolyated throughout ull 
Ireland, to the great fear of misdoers and malefactors: all 
through the country hereabonts now needing reformativn, 
more than heretofore, all for lack of justice amony them to 
be observed.’ Bellingham established a garrison at Athlone. 
which overawed the O'Nellys and O'Melayhlins; but little 
progress was made bevend the Shannen, Robert Dillon, the 
lawver, was the Lord Deputy’s civil substitute, but the sword 
Was neeessarily in the Baron of Delvin’s hands, who did 
all he could to prevent Dillon from sending messengers to 
Dublin. The central districts of [reland between the Dad 
and the great river were ar this time the theatre of constant 
war, and in this an Eaylish, or Auyiu-Nurman, adventurer 
fivures conspicuously! 

Edmond Fay, who seems to have had property at Cad- 
amstown, in the King’s County, and to have claimed more 
than the natives were willing to allow him. was called inte 
Westmeath by O'Melagilin to aid him ayainst his enetuies. 
The confederates vained some sticcesses, and ovcupied, amony 
other places, the historic castle of Kincora, ‘ Edmond.” say 
the ‘Four Masters, ‘then coutinued to conquer Delvin in 
the King’s name in opposition to O'Melayhlin; and thus had 
Q'Melaghlin brought a rod into the country to strike himsel!, 
tor Edmond a Faii expelled and banished himself and all his 
tribe out of Deivin, just as the young swarm expels the old. 
Vay, who was to suine extent supported by the Government, 
and who had suldiers with him, drove the MacCoyhians 
aeross the Shannon, and made himself master of most of the 
country between Athlone and Siievebloom. Nor satistied 
with this he proposed to aitack the O'Carrolls, who joined 
the MacCowhlans, aud expelled him from: his recent conquests. 
Vay called on the Government for help, and the whole county, 
on both sides of the Brosna, was Larned and plundered ly 
the troops, to Whom no resistance was attempted, The Irisi 
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demolished Banagher and other castles to prevent their being 
occupied, and this became a general practice in like cases. 
Cadamstown was ufterwards taken by the O'Carrolls, and 
Fay returned to his original obscurity. He scems to have 
had the keep of Thady Roe, or the Red Captain, a noted 
leader of mercenaries, who held possession of Nenagh. The 
O'Carrolls burned the monastery and town, but the castle 
defied their power.' 

Towards the close of 1513 Alen was able to report that 
there were only about a dozen rebels on the borders of the 
Pale. O'Connor had surrendered at discretion, and his lite 
was spared in the hepe of inducing O More to tillow his ex- 
wauple, Alen advised that they should be removed trom [re- 
land, and that work should be found for them ar Calais or 
Boulogne. * There are in ally he told Pager, ‘not twelve 
persons Wherewith your honour to make a mauiudie, tor when 
(‘hrist ministered at His last supper there were twelve. ot 
whom one was a traitor, and of these ve may have twelve 
tovether at one tuble.”? 

The Plantagenet kings had made no difference in the coin- 
age of England and Ireland; but in 14G0—when Richard. 


Duke of York, was Lord Lieutenant—the Parlinnent of 


Drogheda, with the express intention of loosening the tie 
between the two islands, declared that coins intrinsically 
worth threepence should be struck in Ireland and pass for 
fourpence. There was afterwards a further degradation, and 
the money struck by Henry VITL. consisted at last of one- 
half, or even two-thirds, sliov, § New coins were introduced 
into Ireland,’ say the ‘Pour Masters, with pardonable ex- 
avueration, ‘that is. copper, and the men of Trelaud were 
obliged to use it as silver.” Dishonesty hid its proverbis 
reward, for trade was thrown intro coufusion and general dis- 
content engendered, The Corporation of Galway more than 
once besoughr Bellingham to force the new money on the 
captain of Clanricarde and Donnell O'Flaherty. ‘The Corpo- 
ration of Kinsale made the same request ae to the Coureies, 
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Barries, and MacCarthies, This was, of course, beyond Bel- 
lingham’s power, und the Protector went on coining regard- 
less of Irish complaints. Thomas Agard was Treasurer of the 
Dublin Mint, and exercised his office independently of the 
Lord Deputy. He was originally in Cromwell's service, und 
his position not unnaturally brought him into collision with 
Lord Leonard Grey, who accused him of making mischiet. 
Avard, however, said that Grey, ‘which is’ my heavy lord, 
oppressed him out. of spite, because le opposed the Geraldine 
fuetion, and prevented him from setting up broad looms and 
dve-works in Dublin, With the politic Se. Leger he got on 
betrer, but Bellingham, whose temper was quite as despotic 
as Grey's, was much disyusted at the independence of the 
Mint. Ayard leaned to the Puritan side, and praised Bel- 
linghain’s godly proceedings. Gud is with you, he wrote to 
him, and with all good Christians who love God and their 
King, with much more of the same sort. But the Lord 
Deputy was not conciliated, and accused Agard of cooking 
his accounts, and of embezzling 2,000, He was not super- 
seded. and was entrusted with the congenial task uf melting 
down chalices and crosses, and of turning-them into bad 
money. ‘The home authorities chose to make Agard inde- 
pendent in his office; but the stronger nature triumphed, 
and the King’s auditor reported that the Treasurer of the 
Mint dared not tor his life speak of his business to any but 
the Lord Deputy. The debased currency caused much specu- 
lation of an undesirable kind. Thus, Francis Digby, who 
had a licence to export Irish wool, found it pay much better 
to buy up plate with the current coin and sell it in England 
fur sterling money, Others took the cue, and it became 
necessary to issue a proclamation. It was, of course, no more 
possible to prevent the exportation of silver than to change 
the ebb and How of the tides.' 

1 Harris's Warr, pp. 211-217; 5.P., vol. iii. p, 534; Four Masters, 1548: 
Mavor, xc,, of Galway to Bellinzham, July 27 and Aug. 13, 1548: Sovercign 
und Council of Kinsale to same, July 16; Avard to same, Sept. 23; Richard 
Iirasier to same, Oct. S$: Memuranda by Bellingham, Nov. 14: Beilinghoan 
to Warwick, November (Nu. 12, 8): Privy Council to Bellingnain, dau. ti, 
Lay. 
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In November Bellingham paid a short visit to Dublin, 
where he found Lady Ormonde with her new husband, Sir 
Francis Bryan, who had a commission as Lord Marshal of 
Ireland. Bryan, ‘the man of routhful conditions,’ as Roger 
Ascham called him, was particularly recommended by the 
Privy Council to Alen, who could not understand what 
Henry VILL. had seen in him worthy of great promotion. 
Bellingham hated him from the first. and Alen thonght he 
would have the saine feeling to any one who had married 
Lady Ormonde, We have no means of knowing whether he 
was in love with her, or whether he hated her, or whether 
he merely disliked the alliance as likely to clip his own wings. 
His idea of the rights and dignity of his position was high 
and even excessive, and was asserted with a fine disregard of 
prudence, To Somerset he complained that his credit was bad, 
and that he was despised in Ireland because he was thought 
to have no power to reward those who had done gond service. 
He begged that they might be ‘ fed with some thereof, which 
no doubt it is great need of, for the wisest sort have ever 
found that good service in Ireland has been less considered 
of any place.’ 

In writing to Warwick his words were still stronger, and 
he complained bitterly at the slight put on him in the matter 
ofthe mint. ‘Iam, he said, ‘at your honourable lordship’s 
commandment ; but in respect I am the King’s Deputy, your 
good lordship may determine surely that I will have none 
exempt from my authority in Ireland's ground, but sore 
against my will.” He had not spent the King’s treasure in 
gambling or riotous living, nor in buying land for himself. 
The King’s responsible servants in Ireland were neglected, 
and credit given to backstairs’ suitors ‘coming in by the 
windows, which did more harm than all the rebels and [rishry 
in the realm. Some of Warwick's letters had hurt him, 
whereas the true policy would be to let men ‘ know that I[ 
am the King’s Deputy, so that they shall think when ther 
have my favours things go well with them, and the contrary 
when they have them not.’ These letters. and another to 
Sermour, gave great, and not unnatural otlence, so that 
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Bellingham was fain to beg the admiral’s pardon and inter- 
cession with Warwick. Some measure of the serpent’s wis- 
dom is necessary to those who fill great offices.' 

If Bellingham could thus treat the most powerful men 
in England, he was not likely to mince matters with those 
whom he could touch. ‘Bring yourself,’ said the Lord 
Deputy to O'Molloy, who had wrongfully detained the pro- 
perty of a kinswoman, ‘out of the slander of the people by 
making prompt restitution, or have your contempt punished as 
to vour deserts shall appertain.’ To the Earl of Thomond, who 
had promised to bring in Calough O'Carroll but had not done so, 
he wrote anoble letter, but a very imprudent one, considering 
the character and position of the chief whom he addressed. 
Calough O'Carroll, he said, had brought his troubles on him- 
self by allowing his men to plunder, and by refusing to give 
them up; he should be well plagued for it according to pro- 
mise, until he and his brother found means to come and seek 
their own pardon. ‘The O’Carrolls submitted and were par- 
doned.? 

Bellingham was aboye all things a soldier, and he treated 
his Council, consisting for the most part of lawyers, in a very 
high-handed manner. His old friend Alen remonstrated, and 
there is no reason to doubt him here, though he had a way 
of quarrelling with successive Deputies. Alen admitted that 
Bellingham was quite free from pecuniary self-seeking, but 
thought he had more than his share of the other sin which 
beset chief governors, ambition namely, and the longing to 
rule alone. He had said that it would be a good deed to 
hang the whole Council, and he kept the members waiting 
for hours among the servants in the ante-room. Alen he 
accused personally of feigning sickness when bent on mis- 
chief. Others he threatened to commit if they offended him, 
reminding them that he could make or mar their fortunes. 
When angry he frequently sent men to a prison without any 


* Bellingham to Somerset, Nov. 22, 1548, which encloses a copy of the 
letter to Warwick; to Issam, Dec. (Nu. 163). 

* Bellingham to O'Molloy, Nov, 24, 1548; to O'Carroull (No. 138); to 
Thomond (No, 137), 
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warrant of law; ‘and I myself,’ said the Chancellor, ‘ except 
I walk warily, look for none other but some time with the 
King’s seal with me to take up my lodging in the castle 
of Dublin.’ The Council had become a lifvless, spiritless 
corpse, for Bellingham could hear no advice without threats 
and taunts, It is not surprising that Privy Councillors 
feared to speak frankly, and forced themselves to wait until 
this tyranny should be overpast.' 

Toa Lord Deputy so jealous for the dignity of his office 
nothing could be more distasteful than the power of the House 
of Ormonde, which was now wielded by the Countess and her 
husband, The Sheriff of Kildare vave a most galling proof of 
this power by beyying that his communications with Belling- 
ham might be kept secret for fear of Lady Ormonde’s dis- 
pleasure. She claimed the right to keep gallowglasses in 
Kilkenny, and the Lord Deputy infinitely disliked t his practice, 
which had prevailed for centuries. He wished to keep the 
voung Earl in England, lest by living at home he should im- 
bibe exaggerated notions of hisown importance. ‘His learning 
and manners, he said, ‘ would be nothing amended, and the 
King’s authority thereby be nought the more obeyed.’ By 
remaining in England till he was of discreet years, he might 
learn willingly to abandon his ‘usurped insufferable rule, 
which I trust he willdo yet in time tocome.’ Any assumption 
of independence on the part of a subject irritated Bellingham 
excessively ; and when Desmond, whose manners he stigma 
tised as detestable, neglected his summons, he set out quietly 
from Leighlin with a small party of horse, rode rapidly into 
Munster, surprised Desmond sitting by the fire in one of his 
castles. and carried him off to Dublin. He set himself to 
instruct the rude noble in civilisation and in the nature of 
the roval authority, sometimes, if we may believe the chronicler, 
‘making him kneel upon his knees an hour together before he 
knew his duty.’ ‘This discipline, accompanied doubtless with 
kind treatment in other ways, seems to have answered so 
well, that, according tothe same authority, Desmond ‘ thought 
himself most happy that ever he was acquainted with the 


' Alen to Pazet, April lobe (No. a2. 
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said Deputy, and did for ever after so much honour him, as 
that continually all his life at every dinner and supper he 
would pray for the good Sir Edward Bellingham; and at all 
callings he was so obedient and dutiful, as none more in that 
land,”! ; 

At the beyinning of the year 15-49 the Privy Council 
thanked Bellingham for having bronght Ireland to a good 
state. They charged him to aid Tyrone against the Scots, 
and to be on bis guard ayainst French enterprises undertaken 
under colour of trading. The forts erected where Maryborough 
and Philipstown now are kept Leix and Offaly quiet. Brew- 
eries Were at work under the shadow of both, and it was pro- 
posed to start a tan-vard at Fort Protector, as Maryborough 
was for the moment called. Bellingham established another 
post, which became very important, to command the road 
from Dublin to Kilkenny, and thus make the Government less 
dependent on the House of Ormonde. The suppressed Car- 
melite convent at Leighlin Bridge required but little alteration, 
and the Barrow ceased to be a serious obstacle. The Lord 
Deputy kept twenty or thirty horses here with the greatest 
difficulty, the hay having to be brought from Carlow through 
a disturbed country. Irishinen were willing to settle and to 
make an example of peaceful cultivation, but they were in 
great fear of Lady Ormonde. Walter Cowler, formerly 
Solicitor-General and fomenter of discord between St. Leger 
and the late Earl, lad little good to say of the no longer dis- 
consolate widow, but praised Sir Francis Bryan for saving 
that he would not ‘ borrow of the law as my Lord of Ormonde 
did.’ The expression was called forth by the action of the 
Idrone Ryans, who were frightened by the inquiries into 
tenure, and came to Lady Ormonde offering to convey their 
lunds to her and her heirs; the object being to defeat the Act 
of Absentees. No doubt the cultivators would have been glad 
to pay an easy rent to a powerful neighbour, rather than have 
an active new landlord such as Cosby thrust upon them. Sir 
Richard Butler, some of whose misdeeds have been already 


' Rellingham to Jolin Issam, Nov. 1548 (No. 140). Hooker's Chruniele 
in Hulinshed. The capture of Desmond was about Christmas 1548. 
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mentioned, built a castle in O’More’s country without any 
title, and overawed the whole district of Slievemargy.' 
Doctrinal Protestantism was not formally promulgated in 
Bellingham’s time ; but the recognition of the royal supremacy 
was pretty general, for he would allow no disobedience. The 
Treasurer of St. Patrick's, who was refractory, was severely 
reprimanded, and threatened with condign punishment. A 
Scot who preached at Kilmainham condemned the Mass, 
and Archbishop Browne, whose opinions were not perhaps 
quite fixed, was accused of inveighing against the stranger, 
and of maintaining that those who sided with him were 
‘not the King's true subjects.” Means were, however, taken 
to spread the order of service which Browne had set on 
foot. The Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Ave Maria were read and circulated in English, but the Mass 
was retained ; a confused arrangement which could not last. 
Still, the men who controlled the Government and the young 
King were known to be favourable to the new doctrines, and 
the Scots emissary soon found a distinguished follower m the 
Bishop of Meath. Staples had at one time certainly held 
opinions less advanced than those of Browne, but he now 
went to Dublin and preached a strong Protestant sermon 
against the Mass. On returning to his own diocese he found 
that he had incurred universal hatred. An Irishman, whose 
infant he had christened and named after himself, desired to 
have the child re-baptized, ‘for he would not have him bear 
the name of a heretic.’ A gentleman refused to have his 
child confirmed ‘by him that denied the sacrament of the 
altar.’ The gossips in the market-place at Navan declared 
that if the Bishop came to preach there they would stay away, 
lest they should learn to be heretics. A lawyerin the neivh- 
bourhood told a crowd of people that Staples deserved to be 
burned, ‘ for if I preached heresy so was I worthy to be burned, 
and ifI preached right yet was I worthy that kept the truth 


’ Richard Brasier to Somerset, Noy. 14, 1548: John Moorton to same, 
April 15, 1549: Anthony Volclosht to same, Feb. land Lt, and to Cahir 
Mac.Art, Jan. 27: Walter Cowley to Bellinchamw, March 14: brian Jones to 
sane, April (No. +5). 
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from knowledge.’ ‘This gentleman,’ Staples quaintly adds, 
loveth no sodden meat, but can skill only of roasting.’ Another 
lawyer, a judge, said it should be proved before the Bishop's 
face that he preached against learning. The following is too 
interesting to omit :—* A beneficed man of mine own promotion 
came unto me weeping and desired me that he might declare 
his mind unto me without my displeasure. I said I was well 
content. My Lord. said he, before ve went Inst to Dublin ve 
were the best beloved man in your diocese that ever came in, 
and now ye are the worst beloved that ever came here. I 
asked why ? “ Why,” saith he, “ ve have taken open part with 
the Stare that false heretic, and preached against the sacra- 
ment of the altar, and deny saints, and will make us worse 
than Jews: if the country wist how they would eat rou ;” and 
he besought me to take heed of myself, for he feared mure 
than he durst tell me. “ Ye have,” he said, “ more curses than 
ye have hairs of rour head, and I advise you for Chiist sake 
not to preach at the Navan as I hear ye will do.” I said it 
was my charge to preach, and because there was most resort 
(God willing) I would not fail but preach there. Hereby re 
may perceive what case I am in, but I put allto God.’ The 
Bishop spoke as became his office, but he was ‘ afruid of his 
life divers ways.’ ! 

Bellingham had information of what was going on in 
England by private as well as official correspondence. 
John Issam, a strong Protestant, who was afterwards made 
seneschal of Wexford, wrote from London an account of the 
variations of opinion upon the all-important question of the 
sacrament. ‘There is great sticking,’ he said, ‘about the 
blessed body and bloode of Jesus Christ, howbeit, I trust that 
they will conclude well in it, by the help of the Holy Spirit, 
without which such matters cannot well be tried; but part of 
our bishops that have been most stiff in opinions of the reality 
of His body there, as He was here in earth, should be in the 

' Staples to —— between Dec. 22 and 29, 1548. The letter is not ad- 
dressed to Bellingham, but he must have seen it, as it is endorsed by his 
clerk. See ulso Walter Palatyneto Bellingham, Nov, 23, 1547, and Interreza- 


tories for Archbishop Browne at the end of that year. The first Louk of 
Common Prayer was not printed till 1550. 
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bread, they now confess and say that they were never of that 
opinion, but by His mighty power in spirit, and leaveth His 
body sitting on the right hand of His Father, as our common 
creed testifieth ; but yet there is hard hold with some to the 
contrary, who shall relent when it pleaseth God.” Bellingham 
certainly did what he could to spread the reformed doctrines, 
but this was, perhaps, not much. His letter to Primate 
Dowdall, who had acknowledged the royal supremacy, but 
was intlexible on the question of the sacrament, is instinct 
with the spirit of Christian sincerity, 

‘My Lord Primate,’ he says, *I pray you lovingly and 
charitably to be circumspect in your doings, and consider 
how God hath liberally given vou divers gifts, and namely, 
of reputation among the peuple. . . . . Let all these in’ part. 
be with the gratuity of setting forth the plain, simple, and 
naked truth recompensed, and the way to do the same is to 
know that which, with a mild and humble spirit wished, 
sought, and praved for, will most certainly be given, which I 
pray God grant us both.’! 

Bellingham could do nothing with Dowdall; but in the 
spring of 1549 all the priests in the Kilkenny district not 
physically incapable of travelling were summoned to meet 
the Lord Deputy and Council. It was ordered that the 
Attorney-General should exercise jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
matters, and ‘ abolish idolatry, papistry, the Mass sacrament, 
and the like.” The Archbishop of Cashel seems to have had 
no great zeal for the work. Nicholas Fitzwilliam, Treasurer 
of St. Patrick's, received a stinging rebuke for his hesitation 
to carry out the royalcommands. The innovations were dis- 
tasteful to most men in Ireland, but Bellingham was recoz- 
nised as one who would use his patronage conscientiously, 
and not job in the usual style. John Brereton, a decided 
Protestant, recommended to him ‘for the love of God and 
the zeal that you have for the education of Christ's Hock,’ 
a poor priest who was willing to go into a certain district 
where he had friends, and where there was no one to declare 


* Bellingham to Dowdall, Dee. iS; Jolin T=sam tu Beilinetiam, 
Dee. 22; Richard Brasier tu Somerset, Now. 14, 
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CHAP. the true worship. The sappliant, who was both learned and 
—— eurnest, could expect favour from no nother’s (sic) hand, be- 
cause he ‘is but poor and has no money to give as his adver- 
saries do.’ Auditor Brasier told Somerset that ‘there was 
never Deputy in the realm that went the right way, as he 
doth, both for the setting forth of Giod's Word to His honour, 
and to the wealth of the King's Highness’ subjects. But 
these praises did not serve to prolong his term of office. and 
he left Ireland without effecting the reforms which he had at 
heart.! 
ee Bellinghain’s departure from [reland followed pretty closely 
eld, On the Protector’s eclipse. though it is not quite certain tht 
yet tis it was caused by it. Warwick may have borne malice for 
past lectures, but the Lord Deputy seems to have defended 
himself successfully, and might have been sent back had he 
not excused himself on account of ill-health. The malady 
proved fatal, but le sevms to have retained oftice till his death. 
There has been a tendency among those who find their ideal 
realised in a strong man armed. to represent Bellingham as a 
adel ruler. It appears from his letters and from genvral 
testimony that he was honest, brave, loval, and sincerely re- 
ligious ; but his incessant wars were very burdensome, and it 
is noted that he exacted the unpopular cess more stringently 
than its inventor St. Leger had done. But he was a true- 
dealing man, took nothing without punctual payment, and 
‘could not abide the cry of the poor.’ From the love of gain, 
that common vice of provincial governors, he was absolutely 
free, and made a point of spending all his official income in 
hospitality, saying that the meat and drink in his house were 
not his own, but his dear master’s. For the King’s honour 
he paid his own travelling expenses, and insisted on doing 
the like even when Lord Baltinglass entertained him sump- 
tuously. Alen, who criticised his official conduct so sharply, 
could not but allow that he was ‘the best man of war that 
ever he had seen in Ireland.’ The figure of the Puritan 


' Sovercizn of Kilkenny to the Lorl Deputy, April 26, 14549; Walter 


Cowley to same, June 25; Brasier to Bumerset, Nov. ld, 1548; John 
Brereton to bellingham, 1548 (Nu. 174). 
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soldier has its charms; but the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon is not a good instrument of civil government. Abso- 
lutism may be apparently successful under a beneficent despot, 
but who is to guarantee that his successor shall not be o 
villain or a fool? Bellingham’s forts did their own work, 
but his ascendency over lawyers in Dublin and ambitious 
chiefs in the country was purely personal, and had no lasting 
effect. There was much to admire in his character, but 
distance has lent it enchantment, and in practice not much 
permanent work could be done by a governor of whom 
the most striking fact recorded is that ‘he wore ever his 
harness, and so did all those whom he liked of! 

As soon as Bellingham had left Ireland the Council 
unanimously elected Bryan Lord Justice. The Irish, though 
overawed by the departed Deputy, had been plotting in the 
usual way, and after all that had passed Lord Thomond and 
O Carroll were sworn allies. The Kavanaghs were known to 
be meditating mischief, and Desmond was not to be depended 
on. Lady Ormonde had been quarrelling with Lady Desmond, 
und Alen took credit to himself for having made a truce be- 
tween them. To the usual elements of discord were added 
many rumours of Scotch and French invasions. O'Neill, 
O'Donnell, O'Dogherty, and others proposed to become sub- 
jects of France, in consideration of help from thence, and of the 
most Christian King’s good offices with the Pope. Monluc, 
Bishop of Valence, returning from his mission to the Scottish 
Court, was directed by Henry to take Ireland on his way, and 
to gain all the information possible. Sir James Melville, then 
a boy, accompanied him. ‘ Before our landing,’ he says, ‘ we 
sent one George Paris, who had been sent into Scotland by 
the great O'Neill and his associates, who landed in the house 
of a gentleman who had married O'Dogherty’s daughter, 
dwelling at the Loch edge. He came aboard and welcomed 
us, and conveyed us to his house, which was a great dark 
tower, where we had cold cheer—as herring and biscuit—for 
it was Lentroun.’ One De Botte, a Breton merchant, was 


' Rook of Torth; Ware; Hooker in Holinshed ; Lodye’s Patentee Officer 
in Liter Hibernia, ULelling bum embarked aut Howth, Dec. 16, 1549, 
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also sent on secret service to Ireland apparently about thie 
same time.' 

At this juncture Brran died at Clonmel under circum- 
stances apparently somewhat suspicious, for there was a post- 
mortem examination. He had refused to take any medicine, 
and the doctors, who detected no physical unsoundness, pru- 
dently declared that he died of yrief; we are not told for 
what. ‘But whereof soever he died,’ says Alen, who was 
present both at the death and the autopsy, ‘ he departed very 
godly.” Lady Ormonde, who must have had a rooted dislike 
to single life, immediately recurred to her plan of marrying 
Gerald of Desmond, and the Chancellor had to remonstrate on 
the scandal of so soon supplying the place of two such noble 
husbands. The danger of putting both the Ormonde and 
Desmond interests in the same hand was obvious. ‘The 
Geraldines were already too powerful, and what might not be 
the consequence of throwing the weight of the Butlers into 
the same scale, and making them more Irish and less loyal 
than they had been before? In the end she promised to 
remain sole for one vear. ‘ Nevertheless,’ said Alen, ‘I would 
my lords (if they take her marriage of any moment) trusted 
a woman's promise no further than in such a case it is to be 
trusted!’ Her marriage took place in the end with beneficial 
results: for Lady Ormonde was able to keep some sort of 
peace between her husband and her son, and thus saved much 
misery and bloodshed. Immediately after her death the 
quarrel broke out anew, and ended only with the extinction 
of the House of Desmond.? 

Onthe day of Brran’s death the Council elected Brabazon to 
succeed him, and the new Lord Justice soon afterwards went to 
Limerick to arrange disputes among the O'Briens and between 
Thomond and Desmond. Beforethe complicated complaints had 
been all heard his presence was required in Dublin on acccunt 

' Patrick Fraser Tytler's England under Edward VI.and Mary. Me 
quotes Melville's .Wemoirs. See in particular the letter of Sir Juhn Mason 
to the Privy Council, June 16,1550. The * Loch’ mentioned by Melville must 
be Lough Fosle or Lough Swilly. 


? Instructions from Lord Chanceilor Alen to Thomas Alen, Feb. 1550. 
Rryan died, Feb. 2, 1550. 
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of the disturbed state of the North; a most dangerous visitor 
having landed in Tyrconnel. This was the Papal Primate, 
Robert Wauchop—Dowdall, who had acknowledged the royal 
supremacy, though without accepting any of the new doctrines, 
not being acknowledged at Rome. The actual Primate kept 
himself well informed as to the movements of his rival, whom 
he understood to be a ‘ very shrewd spy and great brewer of 
war and sedition.’ There were many French and Scotch 
ready to attack Ireland, and the former had already manned 
and armed two castles in Innishowen. Tyrone gave Dowdull 
letters which he had received from the French king, and the 
Archbishop, with his consent, forwarded them to the Council. 
Tyrone swore before the Dean and Chapter of Armagh that he 
had sent no answers, and that he would remain faithful to the 
King. He did not acknowledge Wauchop’s claims, but merely 
reported that he called himself Primate, and that he was ac- 
companied by two Frenchmen of rank, who were supposed to 
be forerunners of countless Scotch and French invaders. The 
Council warned Tyrone that the French wished to conquer 
Ireland, and to reduce him and his clan to slavery and in- 
significance. He was reminded that they had been expelled 
from Italy and Sicily for their more than Turkish ferocity and 
rapacity. French messages were also sent to O'Donnell, but 
no letters, as he had transmitted some formerly received to the 
Government. He professed his loyalty, and declared that he 
would not recognise Wauchop unless the Council wished it.' 
In all these intrigues we find one George Paris, or 
Parish, engaged. He was a man whose ancestors had held 


land in Ireland, of which they had been deprived, and he P. 


was perhaps related to the traitor of Maynooth. This man 
came and went between France and Ireland, and though the 
threatened attack was averted by the peace concluded by 
England with France and Scotland, his services were not 

1 Lord Chancellor and Council to Tyrone, March 17, 1550:—‘ Tam ferox 
est illius nationis nobilitas ut sub Turcd (quantumvis barbaro) mitius 
Viveres quam sub illorum regimine. , . . summo conatu libertatem patri:e, 
sanguinis libertatem ct persone vestre}dignitntem abolebunt.' Dowrall 


to Alen, March 22; Brabazon to the Privy Council, March 26, with en- 
closures, 
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dispensed with. Henry said that the intrigues had ceased 
with the peace, but the English ambassador knew that his 
Majesty had had an interview with Paris less than a week 
before. Paris told everyone that all the nobility of Ireland 
were resolved to cast off the English yoke for fear of losing 
all their lands, us the O"Mores and O'Connors had done. He 
boasted that he himself had begged Trim Castle of the French 
king to make up for the lands which the English had de- 
prived him of. ‘The Constable spoke as smoothly and not 
much more truly than the King. Monluce was still employed in 
the matter, had interviews with Paris, and gave him money.' 

After Bellingham’s death it was determined to send St. 
Leger over again, though he disliked the service, and though 
the Irish Chancellor continued to indite bulky minutes against 
him. It was felt that the two could hardly agree, and Alen was 
turned out of the Council and deprived of the great seal, which 
was given to Cusack. His advice was nevertheless occasiou- 
ally asked. <A year later he received 200 marks pension from 
the date of his dismissal, though he bad only asked for 1uvl. 
Many charges were made ayainst him, the truest, though he 
indignantly denied it, being that he could not agree with 
others. But after careful search no fault of any moment 
could be found in him, and he had served very industriously 
in Ireland for twenty-two years. With all his opportunities 
he declared that he had gained only nine and a half acres of 
Irish land. St. Leger and his friends, who were for con- 
ciliating rather than repressing the Irish, naturally disliked 
Alen. He had a decided taste for intrigue; but if we regard 
him as a mere English official, diligent and useful, though 
narrow and touchy, he must be allowed to have had his 
value.? 


' Sir John Mason to the Privy Council, June 14, 1550; Foreign Calen- 
dar and Fraser Tytler, ut supra. 

? Letters of Croft and the two Bagenals, July 31, 1551; Alen to Cecil, 
April 5, 1551, and to the Privy Council, Aug. 10. The grant is calendared 
after the latter date. Having been chief of the commission for the dis- 
solution of abbeys, Alen thought it prudent to go to England during Mary's 
reign, but made his peace, became again a member of Council, wnd lived 
to congratulate Cecil on becoming once more Sceretary of State. 
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The new Lord Deputy’s salary was fixed at 1,000/. a year 
from his predecessor's death, though St. Leger, who alleged 
that he was already 5001. the poorer for Ireland, fought hard 
for 1.500/. He retained his old privilege of importing 1,000 
quarters of wheat and 1,000 quarters of malt yearly, to be 
consumed only in Ireland. The appointment was evidently 
intended to restore some confidence among the natives, who 
had been scared Ly Bellingham’s high-handed policy. St. 
Leger having suggested that Irishmen should be ‘ handled with 
the more humanity lest they by extremity should adhere to 
other foreign Powers, he was directed to ‘use gentleness to 
such as shall show themselves conformable, that great Roman 
maxim of empire which has been so often neglected in Ire- 
land. Encouraging letters were to be sent to Desmond, 
Thomond, and Clanricarde ; and to MacWilliam, the O'Don- 
nells, O'Reilly, O'Kane, and MacQuillin. Tieces of scarlet 
cloth and silver cups to the value of 1001. were to be distri- 
buted tothe best advantage amongthem, Particular instruc- 
tions were given for reforming the military establishments, 
and officers were not to be allowed to have more than 10 per 
cent. of Irish among their men. Coyne and livery, the most 
fertile source of licence and disorder, was to be eschewed as 
far as possible. Irish noblemen were to be encouraged to 
exchange some of their lands for property in England, and 
thus to give pledges for good behaviour. In Leix and Offaly 
leases for twenty-one years were to be given; and religious 
reform was everywhere to be taken in hand. One very 
curious power was given to the Lord Deputy. When Eng- 
land was at war with France or the Empire, he was au- 
thorised to license subjects of those Powers to import mer- 
chandise under royal protection, excepting such articles as 
were under a special embargo.' 

St. Leger was ordered to set forth the Church service in 
English, according to the royal ordinances, in all places where 
it was possible to muster a congregation who understood the 
language. Elsewhere the words were to be translated truly 


! Instractions to Lord Deputy St. Leger, July 1550; Mr. St. Leer's 
Remembrances for Ireland, same date. Ele was sworn in on Sept. lu, 
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into Irish, until such time as the people should be brought 
to a knowledge of English. But small pains were taken to 
carry out the latter design, and the Venetian agent reported, 
with practical accuracy, that the Form of Common Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments was not enforced in Ireland 
or other islands subject to England where English was not 
understood. The book still remains that of the English 
colony, and of no one else in Ireland. Cranmer and Eliza- 
beth both saw the necessity of attempting to reach the Insh 
through their own tongue, but neither were able to do it. 
When Bedell, at a later period. threw himself heart and soul 
into the cause, he received not only no encouragement, but 
positive opposition, from the Government; and in any case 
the breach was probably then past mending. Protestantism 
had become identified in the Irish mind with conquest and 
contiscation, a view of the case which was sedulously en- 
couraged by Jesuits and other foreign emissaries.' 

St. Leger lost no time in visiting the forts in Leix and 
Offaly, and he found there the disorder natural to, and per- 
haps pardonable in, an ill-paid soldiery. Bellingham had 
complained more than a year before that so many women of 
the countryr—Moabitish women he would have called them 
had he lived a century later—were received into Fort Pro- 
tector. Some officers indignantly denied this, ‘and as to 
our misdemeanour in any point,’ they added, ‘we put that 
to the honestest men and women in the fort.’ If this report 
was true, discipline had been much relaxed in a year and 
nine months, for St. Leger found as many women of bad 
character as there were soldiers in the forts. Divine service 
there had been none for three years, and only one sermon. 
Staples, who was the preacher on that solitary occasion, ‘ had 
so little reverence as he had no great haste eftsoons to preach 
there.’ There was also a want of garrison artillery; and 
eight pieces of cannon, with forty smaller pieces called bases, 
were demanded by the Master of the Ordnance. He also 
asked for 400 harquebusses. and for bows, which the Dugald 


‘ Instructions to St. Leger: Barbaro’s ‘Report on England’ in 154), 
inthe Wenetian Calendar, 
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Dalgettys of the day had not yet learned to despise. There 
were rumours of a French invasion, and it was proposed to 
send a strong expedition to Ireland—six ships with attendant 
galleys, 1,000 men, including many artificers to be emploved 
in fortifving Baltimore, Bervhaven, and other places in the 
south-west, and the mouths of the Bann and of Lough Larne 
in the north-east. The Constables of Carrickfergus and 
Oldertleet were ordered to put those castles in order for fear 
of Scots. Lord Cobham was designated as leader of the ex- 
pedition, and the Irish Government were directed at once to 
survey Cork, Ninsale, and other southern harbours! 

Martin Pirry, Comptroller of the Mint, who brought over 
bullion collected in France and Flanders, had to stay seven 
days at Holyhead for fear of five great ships which he saw 
drifting about in the tideway. In the end he secured a 
quick and safe passage by hiring a twenty-five ton pinnace 
with sixteen oars, into which he put twenty-five well-armed 
men. St. Leger had been complaining bitterly that he could 
get no money out of the mint, although 2.Uv0l. was owing. 
Pirry seems to have had only a limited authority, for though 
over 7,000l. was delivered by him on the Lord Deputy’s war- 
rant, St. Leger still objected that he had to make bricks 
without straw, and to put port towns in a posture of defence 
without being allowed to draw for the necessary expenses.? 

The expedition did not take place, but Sir James Croft 
was sent over with instructions to inspect all the harbours 
between Berehaven and Cork, to make plans of the most im- 
portant, and to select sites for fortification; utilising existing 
buildings as much as possible, and taking steps for the ac- 
quisition of the necessary land. He was then to extend his 
operations as far east as Waterford, acting in all things in 
concert with the Lord Deputy. It is evident that things were 
in a state quite unfit to resist a powerful French armament; 

? St. Leger to the Lord High Treasurer, Sept, 27, 1550; Henry Wise and 
Jolin Moorton, utficers at Fort Protector, to Bellingham, Jan. 6, 1549; Arti- 
cles for an expedition into Ircland, Jan, 7, 1551; St. Leger to Sumerset, 
Feb. 13; Privy Council to Lord Deputy and Council, Jan. 24, 

> Martin Piery to the Privy Council, Feb. 21, lool: mt. Lever to the 
same, March 24, 
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but the weather as usual was on the side of England, and of 
eighteen French vessels laden with provisions, more than one- 
half were lost in a storm off the Irish coast. This fleet was, 
no doubt, destined only for the relief of the French party in 
Scotland, and there does not seem to have been any real in- 
tention of breaking the peace with England. But the Irish 
exiles were unwilling to believe this. George Paris, who had 
been despatched from Blois about Christmas 1550, returned 
to France in the following spring, bringing with him an Trish- 
man of importance. The Irish offered Ireland to Henry. and 
begved him to defend /uix own. saying that Wales would also 
rise as soon as foreign aid appeared. Their avowed object 
was ‘the maintenance of relizion. and for the continuance of 
God's service in such sort as they had received from their 
fathers. In the which quarrel they were determined either 
to stand or to die.’ It would be better to invade England 
than Ireland; for the English Catholics would receive an 
invader with open arms. Paris spoke much of the frequent 
conquests of England. No outward enemy, once landed, had 
ever been repulsed. and the thing was easier now than ever. 
The sanguine plotter talked loudly of all that had been pro- 
mised him, and professed to believe that the Dauphin would 
soon be King of Ireland and Scotland at the very least. 
‘With these brags, and such others, he filleth every man’s 
ears that he chanceth to talk withal.’ He had constant inter- 
views with the Nuncio, but the French grew every day cooler. 
The English ambassador perceived that the Irish envoy was 
‘not so brag,’ and at last reported that he had been denied 
help. He attributed this change of policy entirely to the fear 
of increasing the difficulties in.which the Queen Dowager of 
Scotland already found herself. 

While Scots and Frenchmen threatened its shores, Ulster 
furnished more even than its normal share of home-grown 
strife. Captain Andrew Brereton, who seems to have been a 
son or grandson of Sir William Brereton, held Lecale as a 
Crown tenant at will. He was a man singularly unfit to deal 


' Instructions to Sir James Croft, Feb. 25, 1551, in Carer: Sir John 
Mason to the Privy Council, April 18, printed by Fraser Tytler. 
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with a high-spirited race like the O’Neills. When Tyrone, 
according to ancient Irish custom, sent a party to distrain for 
rent amony the MacCartans, Brereton set upon them and 
killed several men, including two brothers of the Countess. 
‘To the Earl's remonstrances he replied by calling him a traitor. 
and threatening to treat him as he had trested O'Hanlon— 
that is, to spoil him, slay his men, and burn his country. Lt 
ix clear that Brereton was not actuated by any special love of 
the MaeCartans, for he beheaded a gentleman of that clan— 
withont trial, He forcibly expelled Prior Magennis from i+ 
farm on the church lands of Down; and Roger Broke, a con- 
venial spirit. slut up the Prior in Dundram Castle, ‘Tyrone 
went te Dublin te welcome St. Leger on his arrival, and 
Brereton openty called hima traitor ar the Couneil Board, in 
the presence of the Lord Deputy and of the Earls of Thomond 
and Clanricarde. The proud O'Neill of course took the 
accusation *very unkindly.” St. Leger was of opinion that 
such handling of wild men had done mach harm in Ireland ; 
and the Conncil. while admitting that Tyrone was ‘a frail 
man, and not the perfectest of subjects, thought that this 
wus not the way to make the Lest of him. Brereton had no 
better justification for his conduct than the gossip of one 
of MacQuillin’s kerne, who said that Tyrone had sent a 
messenyer to the King of France to say that he would take 
his part against King Edward, and would send him Brereton 
and Bagenal as prisoners. Brereton was very properly relieved 
of his command in Lecale, on the nominal yround that he had 
refused to hold the Crown land there upon the Lord Depnty’s 
terms; which St. Leger evidently thought more likely to have 
weight with the English Council than any amount of outrages 
committed against the Irish. He was afterwards restored, 
and gave trouble to later governors.! 


' Articles again-t Andrew Brereton. Nov. 1550; St. Leger to Cecil, Jan. 
1, 1531. The Council in Ireland to the Urivy Council, May 20. 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


CUAPTER NVIT, 
FROM THE YEAR 1541 ‘To THE DEATH OF EDWARD VI. 


Nu Parliament was held in Ireland during Edward VI.'s 
reien ; and the official establishment of Protestantism is vene- 
rally supposed to date from ia reyal order, dated Feb, 6, 1551, 
and promulgated by the Lord Deputy on the first day of the 
following month. Bat the new Liturgy had been already 
introduced, and copies hal been forwarded to Limerick, and 
perhaps to other places. St. Leger, who felt that the Com- 
munion Service was the really important thing, had it trans- 
lated into Latin for the benetit of those who had some tincture 
of letters, but who could not read English. The citizens of 
Limerick made no ditheulty about reeeiving the new for- 
mulary ; Lut the Bishop, John Quin, retused, and was there- 
fore forced to resign. Quin, who was old and blind, had been 
willing to acknowledge the royal supremacy, but very natu- 
rally refused to embrace a new faith. It has often been stated 
that Quin accepted the Reformation; but it is not easy to see 
how this ean be reconciled with the facts. His suecessor was 
William Casev, whose consecrators were Archbishop Browns, 
Laneaster of Kildare, and Deverenx of Ferns. The two last 
had been consecrated by Browne and by Travers of Leighlia. 
Travers had only just been appointed himself, and was pro- 
hably in pretty nearly the same coniition.' 

Immediately after the arrival of the momentous order, St. 
Leger summoned the clerzy to meet him in Dublin. To this 
assembly the roral mandate was read. as well as the opinions 
of certain English divines in favour of the proposed changcs. 
Primate Dowdall at once protested. ‘ For the general benefit 
of our well-beloved subjects” the Wing was made to sav. 
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‘whenever assembled and met together in the several parish 
churches, either to pray or hear prayers read, that they may 
the better join therein in anity, hearts and yoices, we have 
caused the Liturgy and pravers of the Church to be trans- 
lated into our mother tongue of this realm of England.’ 
*Then. observed the Primate, ‘shall every illiterate fellow 
read Mass?" ‘No,’ answered St. Leger with much force, 
*vour Grace is mistaken; for we have too many illiterate 
priests among us already, who neither can pronounce the 
Latin nor know what it means, no more than the common 
people that hear them ; bur when the people hear the Liturgy 
in Enylish. rhev and the priest will then understand what 
they pray for This last observation might be true enouzh 
in Dublin. but it was singularly inapplicable to Ireland yene- 
rally. The key-note of the controversy had, however, been 
struck. and it was clear that the Primate and the Lord Deputy 
vecupied very different standpoints. Finding St. Leger a for- 
midable antayonist, and seeing that the case was virtually 
prejudged, Dowdall somewhat forgot his habitual dignity, 
and threatened the Viceroy with the clergy’s curse. ‘I fear,’ 
was the answer, *no strange cnrse, so long as I have the 
blessing of that Church which I believe to be the true one.’ 
‘There was some further altercation about the Petrine claims 
to supremacy; and Dowdall, finding that he made no im- 
pression, left the hall with all his suffragans except Staples, 
and repaired to his own diocese. St. Leger then handed the 
King’s order to Browne, who received it standing. ‘This 
order, good brethren,’ said the Protestant Archbishop. - is 
from our gracious King, and from the rest of our brethren, 
the tathers and clergy of England, who have consulted herein, 
and compared the Holy Seriprures with what they have done ; 
unto whom I submit, as Jesus did to Ciesar, in all things just 
and lawful. making no question why or wherefore, as we own 
him our trns aud Jawtul Kings! 


' This conference is detailed in Mant's Church Mistery, pp. 1b, 1Y9y. 
See also Wares Life of Hrowne. The conference was held in St. Marv's 
Abbev, the residence af Dowell, he lowing refused te cttemd the pe 
Deputy at Wiimuichcan, 
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The above proceedings show that St. Leger was at least 


—— in general agreement with the Protestant party, but he had 


St. Leger, 
Lirowne, 
seu 


Dowdall. 


certainly no wish to force the reformed doctrines on the re- 
luctant Irish. Browne complained that he had publicly 
olfered the sacrifice of the Mass in Christ Church, ‘after the 
old sort, to the altar then of stone, to the comfort of his too 
many like Papists, and the discouragement of the professors 
of God’s Word.” The Archbishop found it convenient to forget 
that this was strictly according to law; and that the royal 
order, even admitting that it had all the power claimed for it, 
had not yet gone forth to alter the state of things established 
under Henry VII. Browne could not deny thar the Lord 
Deputy had made due proclamation of ‘the King’s Majesty's 
inost godly procveding ;” but alleged that it was only for show, 
‘while massing, holy water, Candlemas candle-, and such 
like, continued under the Primate and elsewhere. without let 
or hindrance from the chief governor. Dowdall, he said, was 
‘the next father in word and deed of Popery :’ the Viceroy 
a Gallio who did not scruple to say, ‘Go to, your matters ot 
religion will mar all.’ St. Leger seems in good truth to have 
been laughing at the ex-friar. ‘My Lord of Dublin,’ he said. 
‘I have books for your Lordship.’ Browne found them on 
examination ‘so poisoned to maintain the Mass with Tran- 
substantiation, and other naughtiness (as at no time I have 
seen such a summary of Scriptures collected to establish the 
idolatry), clean contrary the sincere meaning of the Word of 
God and the King’s most godly proceedings.’ The Arch- 
bishop had copies taken, which he sent to the Privy Council. 
St. Leger was angry at this, and Browne says he threatened 
to do him harm, even should it cost 1,000/. The Archbishop 
intimated that the 1,000/. would be nothing to him. for that 
he had enriched himself by peculation, and attributed to him 
a degree of vindictiveness which does not seem really to have 
belonged to his character. Browne admits that the Lord 
Deputy called Dowdall before the Council for practising the 
old ritual, ‘who came and disputed plainly the massing and 
other things, contrary the King’s preceedings; and that he 
weld not embrace them: whereat the Deputy said nothing. 
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Sir Ralph Bagenal called the Primate an arrant traitor. ‘No 
traitor, Mr. Bagenal,’ said Lord Chancellor Cusack, who was 
Dowdall’s cousin; and the Primate continued in his old ways 
as long as St. Leger held the reins of government. The Lord 
Deputy even recommended Tyrone to ‘follow the counsel of 
that good futher, sage senator, and golly bishop, my Lord 
Primate, in everything, and so ye shall do well.’ He made 
indeed no secret of his regard for Dowdall, whose high cha- 
racter was admitted by all but fanatics. ‘ He is, he declared 
openly before more than a dozen persons in the hall of Dublin 
Castle, ‘a gwaed man, and I would that all the Irishmen in 
Ireland spake so good English as he, and if they do no worse 
than he the King had been the better served."! 

It was impossible that any secret policy could yo on 
without Alen having a hand in it. Se. Leger told him that 
the danger from both France and from the Eniperor was much 
increased by the religious sympathies of the Irish, who, in 
civil matters, would like foreigners only in so far as they could 
profit by them. He ridiculed the notion of France annexing 
Ireland, though he thought it possible that Heary IL. might 
nuke a diversion there to prevent England from interfering 
with him in Scotland or on the Continent. He thought the 
Emperor would be friendly for old acquaintance sake, but that 
he disliked the new fashions in religion; ‘and no wonder, 
seeing that in that matter daily at home among ourselves one 
of us is offended with another. St. Leger, in short, was a 
statesman who could admire moral excellence in men of 
diffurent opinions; and Browne was u fanatic. ‘God help 
me!’ said the Deputy. ‘For my own part, knowing the man- 
ners and ignorance of the people, when my lords of the 
Council willed me to set forth the matters of religion here, 
which tomy pores I here doag, Lhad rather they had called 
me into Spain or any other place where the King should 
have had cause to make war, than burdensome to sit further 
here. [ told my lords no less befure my cvming away.’ 
Alen had refused to put this conversation in writing, though 


' Lrowne to Warwick, ut sepru, Examination of Uliver sutton, March 23, 
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urged to do su by Browne; saying that he wished St. Leger 
no harm, though he had lost all through him. He said as 
little as might be against him even when questioned after- 
wards by the Council. After his interview with the Lord 
Deputy, Alen went to sup with Lockwood. Dean of (hrist 
Church, and found there the Archbishop and Basnet, late 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. When the servants had gone the con- 
versation turned upon St. Leger, whom Browne attacked on 
the grounds already mentioned, saying that he was but a 
‘dissimular in religion.” He was, in fact, a thoroughly 
secular politician, wise and resolate, and willing to carry out 
orders from the Government ; but not pretending to like the 
plan of forcing an Enylish-made religion upon the Irish, and 
whuinistering it in practice as gently as possible. He was 
really in advance of his time, and had formed some notion of 
relizious liberty. That he sympathised with the old creed 
there is not the smallest reason to suppose. ‘They name me 
a Paupist, he said. ‘I would to God I were to try it with 
them that so nameth me;* and he was accused in Mary's 
reign of writing satirical verses against Transubstantiation, 
which shows that his opinions were not supposed to be anti- 
Protestant. He wonld hare had things stay as they were 
under Henry VIII; the roral supremacy acknowledged, and 
doctrinal changes left to the action of time, persuasion, and 
increased enlightenment.' 

But these ideas did not recommend themselves to the 
English Council, which had now come under Warwick's in- 
fluence. Neither the bishopric of Leighlin nor that of Ossory 
was granted to St. Leger’s chaplain, James Bicton; though 
his patron strenuously defended him against the charge of 
Papal leanings. declaring that there was no more competent 
man in Ireland. nor one who had better set forth God’s Word. 


Bicton, who had been formerly chaplain to the Earl of 


' St. Leger to Cecil, Jan. 19, 1551. Deposition of Sir John Alen, 
March 19, in the deponent’s own hand, ‘The Bishop of Kildare (Lan- 
caster),' he says, ‘came to me persuading me on his behalf to put in 
writing the words Mr. St. Leger spoke to me in Kilmainhbam, to whom I 
made this answer, “Show my lord that albeit [love his little toe better 
than all Mr. St, Leger’s boris, vet [ will do nothing against truth.” 
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Ormonde, was of Irish birth, though educated at Oxford, and 
was at all events not one of the very ignorant priests whom 
St. Leger cast up against his friend the Primate. He 
became Dean of Ossory, and had a large chest of books at 
Kilkenny, besides a wine cask full at Bristol, tor which he 
had paid -b0l; and he seems to have supported a poor [rish 
scholar at Oxford. It would be difficult to say anything so 
good of Travers, who was preferred before him at Leighilin. 
Travers owed his promotion to his cousin the Master of the 
Ordnance, whose chuplain he had been; but he did no credit 
to his blood, seareely anything betny recurded of him but 
that he oppressed his clergy and made moucy out of his see.! 

Whatever was the exact cause of St. Leger's recall. it 
is likely that he was glad to escape from the thankless 
[rish service. Sir James Crott, his successor-designate. was 
already in Ireland, and he handed him the reins without 
waiting for his patent. Croft was directed to put the >ea- 
ports of Munster and Ulster into a defensible state; but the 
English Government showed a bad example, for though 
Argyle was plotting in the North and MacCarthy in the 
South, the artillery was sent over in charge of a clerk only. 
MacCarthy was to be apprelended if possible, and also George 
Paris, who was *a common post between Ireland and France,’ 
sailing in French ships which were to be overhauled in search 
of him. When the thousand men who had been promised 
arrived at Cork there was no money to pay them. Croft 
and his advisers begged and borrowed till both credit and 
provisions were well-nigh exhausted in the barren wilds of 
West Cork. Soldiers unpunctually paid could not but be 
dangerous, and there was no sort of justice to be obrained in 
the country districts. ‘If in England, said Crofts, using an 
apt illustration, ‘the place of justice were appointed only ar 
Dover, I think no man doubts but the people would soon 
grow out of order.’ A thorough reform in the official circle. 
head and members, was necessary before any great improve- 
ment could be expected in the people. Betore leaving Cork, 
Croft did what he could to secure lucal justice by drawing up 


' Hieton’s curigus will is printed im Cotton fate, vel. it, Appendix. 
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regulations for maintaining the peace of the district under 
Desmond's general superintendence, not greatly differing from 
those already supposed to be in force, but with a clause which 
shows how the Puritan spirit was working. The Earl and 
those joined in authority with him were to have a special care 
tu ‘set forth divine service according to the Kinu’s proceed- 
ing, and diligently to look for the punisbment of harlots, for 
which purposes ther may eall for the bishops and ministers 
within their circuit, giving them warning of their duties to 
see them punished according to the orders taken in that be- 
half’ MacCarthy More, who had submitted, was required with 
lis clansinen to swear alleviance to Edward VT. as King, and 
also as ‘sapreme head of the Churchin Englund and Ireland. 
and clearly to renounce the Bishop of Rome and all his antho- 
rity,’ and take his ‘oath on the Bible’ to obey all laws, civil 
and ecclesiastical, set forth by the King and his successors. 

Archbishop Browne, having got rid of St. Leger, was 
loud in praise of his suecessor’s activity, who was the first 
governor to visit Baltimore (Ballagheyntymore). Crofts pro- 
posed to the Council that a coluny of inarried Enylishmen 
with their wives and families should be planted in this 
remote place, who, after serving as soldiers for a time, would 
be able to protect themeelyes as others had done at Calais. 
But the King Liamed Croft for visiting Baltimore at all, since 
he had not the power to do anything there. In August the 
time for fortifying was already past ; and there was a danger 
that Spanish fishermen might discover the Lord Deputy’s 
intentions, and even find means to forestall them." 

The affairs of Ulster next engaged the attention of Croft. 
The Scots had lately made themselves supreme from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Belfust ; and it was determined to attack 
them there, and, if possivle, to capture the island stronghold 
of Rathlin, whither the MacDonnells had transported all tha 
cattle and horses tuken by them in theirlate raid. A hosting 
was accordingly proclaimed for thirty-one days, and the army 
mustered at Carrick‘ergns. The roads being impussable fur 


' Croit to Warwiek, May 1551; Instructions to Desmond and others 
July 1; Archhishep Browne te Warwick, Aus, 4. 
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carts, everything had to be carried on pack horses or by Gist. 
sea. The Lord Deputy himself went by land through the ————~— 
country of several Irish chiefs, of whose intelligence Chan- 
cellor Cusack, who tells the story, formed a favourable opinion. 
Some of them joined the expedition. Meat was abundant 
throughout the four days’ journey, at the rate of 10s. a 
beef and 16d. a mutton; much less than the prices of the 
Pale. Leaving the heavy baggage at Carrickfergus, Croft 
advanced to Glenarm, where he encamped. No Scots ap- 
peared, and but few cattle; but immense stores of corn were 
found. There Jay at Ballyenstle four small vessels which 
the English men-of-war had captured, and some of the pri- 
soners from the Scots were brought before the Lord Deputy. 
The result of their examination was a resolution at once to 
attack Rathlin, where James MacDonnell and his brethren 
were. It was found that the captured boats would only carry 
200 men, and it was therefore resolved not to risk a landing 
unless some more of the Scots vessels could be taken, or 
unless the men in the island yielded to the fear of the cannon 
upon the Exglish ships. Sir Ralph Bagenal and Captain 
Cutfe approached the island with about 100 men, but the 
gallevs which they wished to seize were at once driven in. 
shore, and a threatening crowd of Scots hung about the 
landing-place, and took no notice of the fire from the ships, 
which was probably too vague to endanger them much. 
The tide was ebbing, and the invaders seemed to run 
no great risk; but the Race of Rathlin, even in the finest 
weather, is never quite calm, and a sudden reflux wave lifted 
Cuffe's boat high and dry on to the rocks. The men, about 
twenty-five, were slain on the spot, the officers taken and 
held by James MacDonnell as pledges for the return of the 
goods taken from him about Glenarm, and for the release of 
his brother Sorley Boy, who was a prisoner in Dublin. Croft 
was obliged to yield on both points, and the whole expedition 
ended in failure. The threat of complaining to the Scots 
Government was not likely to weigh much with MacDonnell, 
who was on good terms with the anti-English party.' 


' Cusack to Warwick, Sept. 27, 1541 
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CHAP. Most of the chiefs of Ulster, who feared the Scots more 
XVEl. : : : 
—— thian they hated the English, paid their respects to Croft at 
Disturbed Carrickfergus, and were glad to submit their grievances to 
Ulster. his arbitration. Tyrone, O'Donnell—with his two rebellious 
sons, Calvagh and Huzh—Maguire, the Baron of Dunzan- 
non, MacQuillin, O'Neill of Clandeboye, MacCartan, the 
Savages, Magennis, and others, had complaints to make, and 
the Lord Deputy patched up their differences for a time; 
most of them ayreeing to pay some rent or tribute to the 
Kine for their lands. and not to employ Scots mercenaries, 
Maguire was declared independent Loth of O'Neill and 
MY Donnell, and sueriffs were appointed both in Ards and 
Clandebove. which, being part of the Earldom of Ulster, 
had once had a feudal organisation. <A garrison was left in 
Carrickfergus, and a commission charged with abolishing 
the Irish laws. ‘so as hy God's grace,’ says the sanguine 
Cusack, ‘that country since the time of the Ear! of March 
was not so like to prosper and do well as now. A garrison 
was also left at Armagh, under command of the Marshal 
Nicholas Bagenal, who was joined in commission with the 
Baron of Dungannon for the purpose of re-establishing order 
in Tyrone, which was utterly wasted through the dissensions 
of the Earl and his sons. ‘There were not ten plonghs in the 
whole country. Hundreds had died of hunger in the fields. 
The Baron's lands were better of; for he felt that he owed 
The his position to King Henry's patent, and to please the English 
ccs Government he had caused wheat to be largely sown. Tytone 


consider 
yore ® , did his best to burn the Saxon crop, and the people declared 
innovation. that they would grow it: no more; ‘for that was the chief 
cause (as they said) that the Earl did destroy their corn, for 
bringing new things to his country other than hath been 
used before. And what the Earl will promise now, within 
two hours after he will not abide by the same.’ ost of this 
unstable chief's fighting men had gone over to his son Shane, 
who abused his powers dreadfully. Cusack thought the 
people would prefer to have the Baron over them, ‘ for that 
he is indifferent, sober, and discreet, and is a hardy gentle- 
min of honest conversation and towardness, whose country 
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was us well ordered as the Pale. Tyrone had no capacity for 
yovernment, and was ruled by his wife; but he so fur vielded 
to the Deputy's persuasion as to accept a garrison for \nuagh, 
and to yo first to Drogheda and then to Dublin. Having 
been once enticed into the Pale, Tyrone was detained there 
against his will, This was done by Cecil's advice, who agreed 
with Cusack that Tyrone was quite useless in his own country, 
and quite unable to control Shane.' 

Tyrone had. or might have had, a son by Alison Kelly, 
the wife of a smith in Dundalk. The mother brought her 
boy Marthew at the age of sixteen to the chief, who acknow- 
ledewd him as his own, and thus, according to the ancient 
[rish law. made him equal with his children of less doubrful 
origin, Shane, on the other hand, was the offspring of an 
undisputed marriage. Matthew was certainly acknowledged 
us an O'Neill when he was made Baron of Dungannon aud 
heir to the earldom, but Shane explained the ditheulty by 
saying that his father was a gentleman, and never denied any 
sun that was sworn on him, and that he had plenty of them. 
Whether there was any election to the chieftainship we do 
not know, but Shane was, by the practical adhesion of the 
clansmen, in a better position than most Irish tanists. 
Thus it strangely happened that Matthew, who was con- 
fessedly born in adultery, was heir to the feudal title, while 
Shane, who was certainly legitimate, claimed the reversion of 
the tribal sovereignty. The influence of the clergy had pro- 
bably weakened or destroyed the old Irish principle that an 
adulterine bastard could be brought into the real father's 
lawful family by acknowledgment, nor could English law 
have been altogether without effect ; but it is strange to see 
one in such a position as Matthew O'Neill. or Kelly, main- 
tained by statesmen and lawyers against Shane and _ his 
brothers.? 

Whether O'Neill or Kelly, the Baron of Dungannon was 

' Cusack to Warwick. Sept. 27, 1551; Instructions to Mr. Wood, Sept, 
20, with Cecil's notes, ‘Keep him (Tyrone) still, participating the cause 
thereof to the nebilitye:” Hill's WaeDennrils of Antrim, chap. iii. 

2 Aneient Laws and Tustitutes of Ireland, vol, iti, p. U6; Maine's Aart, 
History of Lustitutions, p. 33. 
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a man of resolution and ability. He accompanied Bagenal 


a on an expedition against Shane, which the Dean of Armagh, 


Invasion 
of Tyrone 
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Terence Daniel, or O'Donnell, tried to prevent by exaggerated 
accounts of the distance. The bridye over the Blackwater 
was broken down, and the castles at Dungannon were also 
dismantled. This became a regular practice in Irish war- 
fare, in order to prevent the English from placing permanent 
garrisons in strong places ; and any disposition on their part 
to repair such a building was generally frustrated by the 
length of time necessary, the difficulty of obtaining labour, 
and the want of provisions. When the danger was past the 
chief would re-occupy his stronghold, und soon made it ser- 
viceable for raising a revenue, or resisting sudden attacks of 
neighbouring tribes, Bagenal met with little resistance dur- 
ing his raid. Shane appeared on a hill with eighteen horse- 
nen and sixty kerne, and the Baron of Dungannon advanced 
against him with only four followers. ‘An the King were 
there where thou art,’ said Shane, ‘he were mine.” The 
Raron, nothing daunted, answered, ‘Tam here but the King’s 
man, and that thou shalt well know, and spurred his horse 
forward. Shane, who was never remarkable for dashing 
courage, retired into the wood closely followed by his brother, 
who was prevented by the thick covert from using spear or 
sword, and who tried to close, but was caught by a branch 
at the critical moment, and nearly lost his own seat. Shane 
escaped on foot, leaving his horse and arms to the Baron, and 
afterwards came to Bagenal on parole, when a truce was 
patched up.! 

Emboldened by success, the Scots extended their operations 
to the south of Belfast, slew John White, landlord of Dufferin, 
and propesedto make a settlement on the western shores of 
Lough Strangtord. Hugh MacNeill Oge, who held the district 
between that inlet and Belfast Lough, took their part, and 
the Prior Magennis and his kinsman, the Bishop of Dromore. 
were authorised to make large offers with a view of detachiny 
him from his allies; but he refused to come to Bagenal. The 
Baron of Dungannon had some trifling success against the 

* Baxenal tu Croft, Oct, 27, 1551. 
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Scots, and another officer drove some of their cattle through 
Ards to Strangford, apparently crossing the ferry there, 
and thence into the Pale. One thousand cows were also 
taken from Hugh MacNeill Oge; but he promptly recouped 
himself from the herds of his neighbours on every side, 
so that the balance was soon again in his favour, The 
expedition was evidently a failure, and the ‘Pour Masters’ 
represent it as a disastrous one; the Enelish and their allies 
losing 200 men.! 

The general directions to Croft for his conduct in eccle- 
siastical matters was much the same as those given to St. 
Leger, Public worship in English was ta be made genern, 
and a translation to be made into Trish for use in such places 
as required it. [le was sworn in on May 25,and on June 16 
he wrote to Dowdull, who was at St. Mary's Abbey, inviting 
him to take part in a conference concerning the disputed 
points in religion. The Lord Deputy said much about what 
was due to Cresar, hinted that he should be sorry to see the 
Primate removed from his great office, and entreated an 
answer hy the hands of the Bishop of Meath, who. as chief of 
his suffragan, seemed the fittest intermediary. Dowdale an- 
swered very truly that no discussion could bring about agree- 
ment between those who differed as to fundamentals, and 
excused himself from waiting on his lordship, as he had for 
some time withdrawn from public affairs. Mohammed decided 
to go to the mountain, and the discussion took place in 
the hall of St. Mary's Abbey, Croft being supported by two 
bishops, Staples of Meath, who conducted the case for the 
Crown, and Lancaster of Kildare. The debate first turned 
on the new liturgy, Dowdall treating it as an innevation, and 
his opponent as the Mass purified from gross corruptions. 
The following is the most remarkable part of what was 
sainl :— 

Dirdell, Was not the Muss from the Apostles’ davs ? 
How can it be proved that the Church of Rome has altered 
it ? 

' Bagenal to Croft. Nev. 11, 15513 Sir Thomas Cusark's Book, Mav s, 
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Staples. It is easily proved by our records of Euyland. 
For Celestinus, Bishop of Romy, in the fourth century afier 
Christ, gave the first introit of the Mass which the clerry 
Were To use for preparation, even the psalm, Jdiea me, Deus. 
&c., Rome not owning the word Mass till then. 

D. Yes, long before that time ; for there wasa mass called 
St. Ambrose’s Mass. 

S.St. Ambrose was before Celestinus: but the two 
pravers, which the Chureh of Rome had foisted and added 
unto St. Ambrose’s works, are not in his general works : 
whieh hath caused a wise and a learned man lately to write 
that these two prayers were forged, and net to be really Sr. 
Aimbrose’s, 

DP. What writer dares write or doth sav so ? 

NS. Erasmus, a man who may well be compared to cither 
of us, or the standers by. Nav, my lord, no disparagement 
if T say soto yourself: for he was a wise anda judicions man. 
otherwise Twonld not have been so bold as to parallel your 
lordship wirh him, 

Lewd Deputy. As for Erasmus’s parts, would To were such 
nnothers: for his parts may parallel him a companion for a 
prince. 

, Pray. my lord, do not hinder our discourse ; for 1 have 
n question or two to ask Mr. Staples. 

f,. D. By all means, reverend father, proceed. 

D. 1s Erasinus’s writings more powerful than the precepts 
of the Mother Church ? 

S. Nut more than the Holy Catholic one, yet more than 
the Charch of Rome, as that Chureh hath run into several 
errors since St. Ambrose’s davs. 

2, How hath the Church erred since St, Ambrose's days % 
Take heed lest von be not excommunicated. 

NS. 1 have excommunicated myself already from thence. 

Opposite opinions were then given about the Virgin and 
her power to mediate; and the Primate finally appealed tu 
the consecration oath, which Staples ‘iad taken as well as he. 
The Bishop of Meath said he held it safer for his conscience 
te break it than to keep it, and he praised the oath of sape-- 
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macy. And thus, without any approach to an understanding, 
but. with many mutual expressions of courtesy and goodwill, 
the champiuns of Rome anid of England measured swords and 
parted! 

A few days after this the Primate disappeared, and it was 
understood that he had gone abroad like a traitor, as Browne 
said. whe with indecent haste demanded that the old contest 
between Armagh and Dublin should be finally decided in his 
favour, Dowelall. Ie said. claimed by the * Bishop of Rome's 
bulls and [Toby the King’s majesty and his most noble pros 
eenitors crants and gifts.” Fle recounted the serviees of his 
predecessors in supporting the Government of the Pale, and 


asked net only for the empty title and honours of Primate of 


all Treland. bat for ‘all and every the spiritual profits. living, 
and commodities, belonging to Armagh. The Ning granted 
the chief place to Browne, who in the Anglican succession re- 
mained Primate of all Ireland till deprived by Queen Marr. 
Those who adhere toa Rome of course ignore the interruption 
in Dowdall’s primacy, but his withdrawal beyond seas was 
considered as a resignation by the English Government.? 
The sees of Armagh, Cashel, and Osxsory being vacant, 
Croft recommended that they should be filled with peculiar 
care. The negligence of the Bishops and other ministers 
allowed the old ceremonies toremain inmany places. It was 
necessary to send over good, zealous men to fill up the bishoprics 
as they fell vacant. If this could not be done, Croft bezged 
that at least he might have a competent adviser in ecclesias- 
tical matters to enable him to direct the bishops. who were 
blind, obstinate. negligent. and very seldom learned. For 
Armagh it would be well to choos» a divine with some property 
in England, who might act as a commissioner for deciding 
the daily quarrels arising in the North. For the bishopric 
of Ossory, Croft, Protestant as he was, ventured to recommend 
Leverous, Gerald of Kildare’s old tutor, who had been par- 
dened tor his offence in carrving him out of the realm. For 


' Mant, pp. 200-210. from a Clarendon MSs, The letters which passe t 
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learning, discretion, and decorous life there was no one 
superior in Ireland, and Croft had heard him ‘ preach such a 
sermon, a3 in his simple opinion he heard not many sears.’ 
Personally unobjectionable, Leverous was known to be attached 
to the old doctrines, and Croft's advocacy failed, ashe himself 
expected. The see of Ossory was conferred after some delay 
upon John Bale, a Carmelite friar, born in Suffolk and 
educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, The arguments of a 
layman, Lord Wentworth, according to his own account, en- 
forced by the chamns of a voung lady, according to the account 
of his enemies, converted Bule to the Reformation. He married 
wu wife, who was Lis companion in all his wanderings anid 
vicissitudes, and became a professed Protestant. It was not 
in his nature to bide his light under a bushel; he preached 
openly against the Roman doctrine, and suffered imiprison- 
ment in consequence. Having been released through Crom- 
well’s intercession, he spent eight yearsinGermany. Return- 
ing to England on Edward's accession, he became Poynet’s 
chaplain, and obtained the living of Bishopstoke. The Niny 
happening to see and hear him at Southampton, of Lis own 
accord promoted him to Ossory. Bale was a multifarious 
writer, a man of learning and eloquence, and unquestionably 
sincere; but coarse and violent, with no respect whatever for 
the feelings of others, and remarkably unfit for the task of 
persuading an unwilling people to embrace the Reformation. 

Though partially shorn of its glories, the see of Armagh. 
claiming as it did to be founded by the national apostle, was 
stillof great importance, Pending an appointment in England, 
Croft proposed that Basnet, late Dean of St. Patrick’s, should 
enjoy the first-fruits of the vacant see along with the revenues 
of his old deanery. The Lord Deputy was moved to this by 
the curious practical consideration that Basnet was ‘ experi- 
mented in the wars of the country.’ Make it worth his while 
to live at Armagh, and he would be most useful to Bagenal 
and the Baron of Dungannon. But the young King, who had 
already opinions of his own, was scandalised at the idea, 
and shrunk from making bishops of any but ministers earnest 
in setting forth God’s glory. Te directed that Deans and 
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Chapters should maintain divine service and preach the gospel 
in vacant sees, declaring that he minded the education of his 
people above all things. If the dignitaries proved neyligent 
the Lord Deputy might appoint occasivnul ministers to do the 
duty." 

Cranmer named four persons as fit for the archbishopric 
of Armagh, but none of them were in haste to go to [reland. 
Of these the King selected Richard Turner, a Staffordshire 
man. but vicar of Chartam in Kent. Cranmer described him 
as an earnest preacher, merry and witty withal, who wanted 
nothing, loved nothing, dreamed of nothing but Christ only. 
He had shown courage in the late Kentish insurrection, and 
that would be a useful quality in Treland. * Ife preached,’ 
says Cranmer, ‘twice in the camp that was by Canterbury ; 
for the which the rebels would have hanzed him, and he 
seemed then more glad to vo to hanging, than he doth now 
to zo to Armachane, he allegeth so many excuses, but the chief 
is this, that he shall preach to the walls and stalls, for the 
people understand no English. I bear him in hand Yes, and 
vet I duubt whether they speak English in the diocese of 
Armachane. But if they do not then I say, that if he will 
tuke the pain to learn the Irish tongue (which with diligence 
he may do ina year or two) then both his doctrine shall be 
more acceptable not only unto his diocese, but also throughout 
all Ireland.’ But Turner would not go. Perhaps he estimated 
more correctly than Cranmer the difficulty of learniny Irish, 
and his wit and liveliness would only enable him to forecast 
the misery of a man who should preach to unwilling con- 
greyations in halting and uncertain language, Cranmer's 
other three nominees also failed him; und he then recom- 
mended [ugh Goodacre. who was induced to aecept the un- 
enviable post. The archbishopric of Cashel had not even the 
dignity of Armagh to make it attractive, and it remained 
yacant during the rest of Edward's reign? 

The King had a reasonable dislike to pluralities, and 


' Instructions for Mr. Thomas Wool, July 28, 1551; and the King’s 
answer, Av. 17, 
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resisted the union of Clonfert and Elphin in the hands of 
Clanricarde’s uncle, Rowland Burke. ‘A good pastor,’ he 
said, ‘ cannot nourish two flocks at once, and it agreeth not 
with our religion.” But he gave in when it was “proved to 
him that the sees were small “tan poor, and that their anion 
would be likely to further rather than to hinder relivion.! 

It would have been well if Edward or his advisers had paid 
as much attention to honesty in civil government. ‘The 
attempt to give a forced course to bud coin had had its usual 
evil effects. The Trish curreney had always been less pure 
than that of England, but practically little diffienlty had 
occurred until the late changes. An English vroat was worth 
sixpence [rish, and everyone understood what he was doin. 
But now the country was flooded with base coin of uncertain 
value, and men bargained, as they do still at Cairo, for sterling 
money, forvign crowns, and livres Tournvis. Trade with 
FEnyland was necessarily conducted by means of a reputable 
currency ; and the whole of the new Irish coinage beiny on'y 
avilable for local use, felt the effects of inflation as well as or 
its own intrinsic baseness. There was great confusion in 
every trade, and all was attributed to the coin, which every 
one thought would be cried down, and therefore feared to have 
in possessiuu. ‘ Being put to sale of all men,’ said Croft, 
‘and no man desircus to buy it, it must needs be good cheap.’ 
It was urged that, coins being only counters for exchange, 
they should be taken at the proclaimed price, but Croft rightly 
argued that old and silver had been chosen on account of their 
fitness for the purpose and also for their intrinsic value. The 
effect of laws against usury is to raise the rate of interest, and 
the effect of putting an artificial value on coin, in conjunction 
probably with other causes, was to raise necessaries to a famine 
price. Corn that had been worth Gx. Sd. had risen to 40s. ; 
leather, iron, boots and shoes, wine and hops, had all become 
dear, Six herrings sold for a groat. Englishmen, and es- 
pecially officials with fixed selarics, could not live in Ircland. 
The native Irislimaa was somewhat better off, for “he careth 


* Instrnetions for Mr. Wool, Sept. 29, 1541. Cectl wrote on the marzic 
dented! forshe King liketh no urion.’ The King» amended answer, Nov. 26, 
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only for his belly, and that not delicately.’ ‘We that are 
stipendiaries,’ said the Lord Deputy, ‘must live spon our 
stipends, and buy with our money which no man esteemeth,’ 
The native lords used coyne and livery, and did what thew 
could to make their vassals keep all provisions in the country, 
so that the markets were unsupplied, and the Government 
had scarcely any alternative but to practise like extortions.! 

The inhabitants of Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, Cork, 
Drogheda, and Galway were consulted, and they all attributed 
the stute of trade to the currency. A petition signed by the 
attorneys of those communities, by seven peers. and by many 
others of high position was sent to the King; amd the peti- 
tioners prayed that the coin might be of the same weivht. 
value. and fineness in both kingdoms. § By the whole consent 
of the world.’ said the Lord Deputy and Couneil, ‘yeld and 
silver have gotten the estimation above all other metals, as 
metest to make money and be conserved as a treasure, which 
estimation cannot be altered by a part or little corner of the 
world, thongh the estimation were had but on a fanciful 
opinion. where indeed it is grounded upon good reason, ac- 
cording to the gitts that nature hath wrought in those metals 
whereby they be metest to use for exchanye, and to be kept 
fora treasure. So as in that kind they have gotten the sover- 
eienty, like as for other purposes other metals do excel; and 
so is everything good, as God said at the beginning, whereof 
followeth that the thing which we count nauuht cometh of 
the misuse.” No laws or proclamation could prevent the 
value of money from depending on the quantity of bullion it 
contained, and without money exchanges could not be made. 
Men saw that an artificial scarceness was created. and Liamed 
the Government for not taking the obvious step of crvine 
duwn the coin. Croft apologised for his importunity in 
pressing the currency question, observing that one string 
would put a harp out of tune, and that the tuner woulil 
naturaily strike that the oftenest. The King’s advisers did 
not deny the facts, but hesitated to make the necessary sieri- 
fice, Next year, however, they found it absolutely necessary 


' Croft to Coed, Maareh Db D220 she thee Mierands ed Winchester Mareh 2, 
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to act. Two of the despised groats were proclaimned equiva- 
lent to fourpence English, and an immediate revival of trade 
was the result,! 

The hope of making som» profit out of Ireland to set 
avainst the cost of governing her had attracted the attention 
of TLenry VITL's ministers to her mineral resources. Traces 
of lead, tin, copper, iron, and alum had been found. and 
St. Leger hope to turn them to account. In the last vear 
of his reign Henry anthorised an advance of 1.100 marks 
sterling, and it was thought that the mines would soon be 
self-supporting, The only serious attempt made was at 
Clonmines, near Bannow, in Wexford. Silver was found 
mixed with lead, and much expense was incurred. Gernnan< 
were employed in the work under the direction of Joachim 
Gundelfinger, and a large mass of ore was raised. A smelting- 
house was built at Ross, bath wood and coal being used. and 
there were stores at Newtown Barry and Ballyhack. There 
was some jealousy of the foreigners, who received very livh 
waces, and it was thought that Enelishimen would be better 
and cheaper, (The English survevor reported that the 
strangers cost 200/. a month, and scarcely earned £9/., and he 
proposed to dismiss them, at least until the work of sinking 
dvep shatts had been completed by less expensive labour. 
The Germans retorted that the surveyor himself was to blame. 
Put there was sickness among the miners, and some of them 
died ; and after some further trial the Germans were sent home 
and the works stopped. It was found that the King had lost 
nearly 6,000/. im two vears.? 


1 W. Crofton to Cecil. April 12. 1551: Lord Deputy and Carncil to 
Privy Council, Aug. 30, an1 the answer in Nov.: Croft to Northumberland, 
Dec. 22; Lord Deputy and Council to the Privy Corneil. Jan. 27, 1552— 
‘idleness devayeth nobility, one of the principal “kaves” of a common- 
wealth, and bringeth mayistrates in contempt and hatred of the people,’ 
nudthe petition enclosed. Croft to Cecil, March 14, and to Winchester, 
March 22. Ware's Anvals. 

? Wicklow tinstone iis never been thouzh: worxable, see Kare’a Jad us- 
trial Hesourecs, p. 210. Dr. Kane dves not seem to have known anythieg 
of the Clonmines venture. Lord Deputy St. Lezer and Council to 
Henry VIL, Oct. 24, 1541, and June 4, 1543. St. Leger acter on the advice 
ot Thotas Agand, a mining expert. Minute of Councilin 8.P., 1546. St. 
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The early part of the new year was disturbed by rumours 
of invasion, Wauchop had just died at Paris, but his spirit 
still animated Ulster, and help was confidently expected from 
Scotland. The French were trying to recruit in Ireland, and 
some of those who held the sea-ports might as well have Leen 
Frenchmen or Spaniards so far as the State was concerned, Old 
O'Connor, who had received messages and tokens from thie 
ubiquitous George Paris, managed to escape trom the Tower, 
but was caught near the border and brought back. Walter 
Garrett, a soldier of Berwick, probably an Lrishman, who had 
deserted and yvone as far south as Neweastle, was taken 
trying to cross the Tweed or the Solway in a boat without 
ours. He confessed his knowledye of O'Connor's movements, 
and this roused suspicion as to the fidelity of the great frontier 
girrison. Leix and Offaly were still unleased, the forts cost 
7,V00 marks yearly without any return, ind a rising among 
the friends of the old chief might undo the little that had been 
done. The garrisons were most oppressive, taking L/. worth 
of wheat for tive shillings, and -L. of beef for twelve shillings, 


and the people were ready to rebel on the mere chance of 


shaking them off.! 

Tyrone and his countess were detained in Dublin, while 
Shane continued his fire-raisings in Ulster. Tle Earl com- 
plained bitterly of Lis own treatment, of Bayenal’s incursions, 
and of Cusack’s intrigues. The Marshal had taken 1,000 kine 
and 5UU mares from him, and had billeted himself and his 
army at Armagh. O'Donnell had suffered from similar ex- 
tortions. In St. Leyer’s time, he said, all had been quiet, 
and he sent a statement of lis grievances to the late Lord 
Deputy, who, very wisely, sent it to Northumberland with 
the seals unbroken. Ayainst the Chancellor Tyrone could 
Lever, Croft, and others to the Privy Council, May 20, 1541: Robert 
Record, surveyor of mines to the Privy Council, Feb. 1552. Harimans 
certificate, same date, Touching Gundeiinger to the Ttivy Council, May 15. 
Reports on the mines, Aug. 1552, and Feb. sad April, 1553. Tn-trictions to 
St. Leger in Carew, July (50, p. 225. as toutum, The Masa. contains 
many details interesting tu spechiliats, especially the certilicate uf Germud 
Harman, a Gorman. 

Prive Counce to (eit, Feb. ot.) and Maw 2, 1542. sir Thoms 
Cusack's* Took im Cae. 1c. op 2a. 
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find no better accusation than that he had twice dissuaded 
him from sending hawks as presents to the King. Cusack 
maintained that Tyrone’s arrest was justified by his negligent 
and savage behaviour. ‘If there were but one plough in the 
country,’ the candid barbarian bad boasted, * he would ~pend 
upon the same, with many other indecent words for a captain 
of'a country to say." 

The fort at Athlone remained a memorial of Bellingham’s 
military plans, and under its shelter Westmeath submitted to 
the government of a sheriff; but it cannot be said that the 
garrison kept Connaught quiet, either by force or example. 
They sacked Clonmacnoise, and took away the beils from 
(YRourke’s Tower, and left neither bell, imaye, book, gem, nor 
window-glass in the whole place. ‘ Lamentable was this deed,’ 
say the annalists, ‘the plundering of the city of Ciaran, 
the holy saint, and by no means calculated to increase the 
pepularity of the King’s religion. Whether on account of 
this outrage or not, Croft found it necessary to visit Athlone 
himself, and try to establish some order in Connaught. The 
dissensions of the young Earl of Clanricarde with his kinsman 
Ulick, who was loth to part with his authority, had laid the 
whole country waste. Cusack with a small force succeeded, 
alter a few executions, in placing the Earl quietly, and 
swearing the gentry of the district to obey him. Agriculture 
again flourished, and Cusack boasted that he had increased the 
ploughs in use from 40 to 200, and that both ploughs and 
cattle could be left safely in the open field. Clanricarde made 
use of his new power to seize Roscommon, about which 
(Connor Roe and O'Connor Don were disputing, and to hand 
it over to Cusack for the reception of a garrison. The warlike 
Chancellor brought O'Kelly to terms, and then succeeded 
in getting a promise from the chiets that they would assem- 
ble a force of 1,500 men to support the Earl in chastising 
MacDermot of Moylurg, who had been plundering the 
O'Connors' cattle. Cusack thought there should be a presi- 


' The Earl of Tyrone's articles, Feb. 9, 1552; St. Leger to Northumber- 
land, March 10.) Sir Thomas Cussack's * Dook,'in Carer, 
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dent to govern Connaught in conjunction with Clanricarde CIIAP. 


and MacWilliam of Mayo, who was well disposed." nil 
Leaving Cusack in the West, the Lord Deputy went into Govern. 


Leinster, and made successful arrangements for maintaining Lein-ter. 
peace there. He gave a lamentable account of the state of preg 
the country. The Kavanaghs were indeed quiet, and the poms! 
0’ Byrnes supported soldiers without grumbling; but the poor 
in the towns were starving, and their cry sounded continually 
in his ears, Ther were too wretched even to state their own 
grievances, anid this was done for them by the neighbouring 
gentry. Croft's regulations for the garrisons at Carlow and 
Leizhtin show consideralle forethought. ‘The constables 
were prohibited from levying contributions themselves. but 
might obtain the necessary supplies from the country through 
four ‘cessers,’ chosen by the freeholders for each yvarrison. 
No kerne were to be quartered on the people, except thirty, 
which William Keating covenanted to keep always ready for 
pelice purposes, and these were to be Dilleted as the ‘ cessers’ 
should appoint. Under the circumstances the young Earl 
of Ormonde’s rents were not very well paid, but Croft man- 
aed to send him 4002. The state of the currency was such 
that the Earl would lose one half if it were paid in Ireland. 
Gerald of Kildare, who was now in England, was less fortu- 
nate, and the Lord Deputy declared that he could get nothing 
for him. At a masque given by the King this adventurous 
young man, who was now twenty-seven years old, and very 
handsome, had met Mabel Browne, step-daughter to the fair 
(reraldine. According to the family historian she fell in love 
with him. They were married, and her father’s influence 
precured the honour of knighthood for the returned exile, and 
a patent restoring his estate. He did not, however, come to 
Ireland till the next reign. 
Passing eastwards again, Cusack found the O'Farrells 
peacefully paying rent and supporting soldiers, but O'Reilly, 
1 Cusack’s * Book’ in Carer. Four Masters, 1532. 
2 furis ut Kildare. The patent of restoration is dated April 25, 1552. 


Orders for Leizilin and Carlow in Carew, April UO, Crott to the Vrivy 
Council, April tu, May 1, and May 31. 
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who had seven warlike sons and 1,600 men, was less sub- 
missive. With 1,200 followers he met the Chancellor, who 
had only 200, and agreed to give hostages for the restoration 
of spoils taken out of the Pale, and to pay a fine of 200/. 
Cusack made it a rule to impose a fine, since the Brehon code 
required restitution only; but as the fines were seldom paid, 
the chiefs made little real concession. O'Reilly refused to go 
to Dublin, lest he should le imprisoned like Tyrone, but ad- 
mitted that that chiefdeserved his bonds if he had behaved 
as Cusack reported, and that he should deserve them also in 
like case. The MaeMahons and the O'Hanlons were found 
equally well disposed, and Magennuis kept house like an 
Roglish gentleman, and exercised the office of sheriff of 
Down. From this point the Scots’ handiwork began to be 
visible. John White, the farmer of Dufferin, had been mur- 
dered by them, and the murderers kept possession of the 
district. The fertile lands of Lecale seemed to inrite 
settlers, but the neighbouring rezion of Ards warned them 
off, being laid waste by the invasions of the islanders, 
High MacNeill Boy, the chief of Clandeboye, had agreed to 
meet Cusack, but, hearing of the landing of some six or seven 
score Scots archers, he broke his appointment. Through his 
frequent contlicts with Bagenal there was scarcely anything 
lett in the country worth destroying, and the Chancellor was 
fain to leave a small party of soldiers behind him, and to 
await the action of the Council in Dublin. Permanent 
garrisons at Belfast and Castlereagh were the means he pro- 
posed for bridling this part of the North. The O’Cahans and 
MacQuillins in northern Antrim were willing to obey the 
Baron of Dungannon, but were coerced by the Scots, who 
disposed of their force as they pleased. Cusack had a fruit- 
less interview with the formidable Shane O'Neill, and Shane 
went straight from the meeting to burn his father’s house at 
Dungannon, which was only four miles off. Led by the light, 
Cusack’s horsemen were avle to save the building, and he 
afterwards succeeded in capturing 700 of Shane's kine, and 
many horses. The Baron of Dungannon took charze of th 

castle, and JOU galluwglasses were quartered on the county 
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but Cusack saw plainly that nothing permanent could be done 
without a resident governor. The Chancellor was somewhat 
more successful with O'Donnell and his rebellious son Cal- 
vagh, both of whom came to Dublin and bound themselves to 
keep the peace.' 

Svon after this the Lord Deputy made another attempt to 
punish the Scots for the Rathlin disaster, and Hugh Oge 
O'Neill for supporting them. O'Neill attacked the advanced 
guard at Belfast, then ‘an old castle standing on a ford, and 
killed Savage of Ards, with fifty others, The main body 
crossed the Laggan safely, and proceeded to fortify the old 
stronvhold. Meanwhile the Baron of Dungannon liad brought 
up his forees, but incautiously encamped in the open ticld 
beture effecting a junction with Croft. ‘There he was set 
upon by the sleepless Shane, and utterly routed, so that the 
whole expedition ended in fuilure. Sir William Brabazon, 
the Vice-Treasurer, who had served so long and so well in 
Ireland, died on the march. His body was buried in Christ 
Church, Dublin, but his heart, according to the annalists, was 
‘sent to the King, in token of his loyalty and truth towards 
him.? 

Tyrone complained to the King of his continued detention. 
His country, he said, suffered by his absence, and he offered 
either to plead his own cause in England, or to submit unre- 
servedly to Cummissioners sent from thence. Danger was 
still feared from Scotland, but the English party there pro- 
cured the arrest of George Puris, on the information of one 
of O'Connor's sons. On the whole it was thought better to 
release Tyrone, his countess and ber son remaining as pledges 
for him, and Shane's brother fur that troublesome person. 
The Earl bound himself in 6,00U/. to keep the peace towards 
the King’s adherents, the Baron of Dungannon, Calvagh 
O'Donnell. Maguire, and Tirlogh Luineach ONeill 


' Cusack’s * Book ‘in Carew, Nu. 200. Itis there wrongly dated 1555, 

? The facts of this expedition (June and July 1352) are given by the 
Four Masters; anc see Ware's Lavala, 

2 Tyrone s complaint. Paty i552; Privy Couneil te George Maris, et. 25; 
to Croft, Dee. lu: Cusnek to lrivy Council, Dee. ft: Meieraneuiu: con 
cerning Tyrone, Dec. o0. in Carer. 
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The Corporation of Waterford praised Desmond for visit- 


——— _ ing remote parts of his district, and training the wild people ; 


Dyaniond. 


Croft 
reveled, 


loot. 


Character 
of Croft, 
Se. Lezer 
returns to 
[rein 


a task for which few, if any, of his ancestors had shown any 
taste. Cusack wrote in the same strain, and advised that 
Dungarvan should be taken from the Butlers, and restored to 
him, The Chancellor's pet idea was to have a President at 
Limerick, less ax a governor than as a general referee in all 
disputes, and he believed that by such peaceful means per- 
manent civilisatiun might be cheaply attained." 

At this time the Ning granteil leave of absence to Croft, 
whom he apparently intended to send back; but the O'Connors 
became uneasy, and Sir Henry Knollys was sent to stop the 
Lord Deputy. The clouds blew over, and Croft was able to 
wo betore the end of the year, leaving the government to 
Cusack and Chief Justice Aylmer. Tyrone was released a 
few days later, and followed Croft to London; and Hugh 
O'Neill submitted, apologising for the past, and making pro- 
mises for the future. ‘The latter chief received certain mon- 
astic lands rent free, especially stipulating for the friary at 
Carricktergus, where his ancestors were buried. Belfast Castle 
wis testured to him. The Government had in fact been 
unable to chastise iim, and put the best face they could upon 
matters. It can hardly be doubted that the three secular 
priests whom Hugh intended to maintain at the family bury- 
ing place were not likely to advance the King’s views in 
religion,? 

Sir James Croft bears a fair character among Irish go- 
vernors, He did nothing very striking, nor did he contribute 
much towards a final pacification; but be was cousidered a 
just man, and he made no personal enemies. He was at least 
no bigot, for he received warm praise from Archbishop Browne, 
though he did not hesitate to recommend Lererous for a 
bishopric, Tt was, however, decided that St. Leyer should 
return to Treland in his stead. Sir Anthony’s government 

* Mayor, &c.. of Waterford to the Privy Council, Dec. 15; Cusack and 
Avlmer to the Privy Council, Dec. 22 and 30; Declaration of Desmont’s 
title, Tee. 10: Cusack in Curen, ut smpra, 


= Northineberianid toa Ceeil, Now. 25,1552: Cusack’s ‘Rook’ in Cure. 
Volo pe 280: King’s letter in Lodve's Pateat OMerra: Wares Lucu! 
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had been cheap, and not ineffectual. During the last five 
years of Henry's reign there had been a small annual surplus ; 
but since his death there had been a constantly growing 
deficit. which conld only be met by increasing the taxation 
of the obedient shires, by employing Irish soldiers almost ex- 
clusively, and by maintaining such troops as were necessary 
at free quarters upon the country. Miserable expedients cer- 
tainly; but the English Government could devise nothing 
letter, and they were determined to keep down the expenses. 
It was resolved not to increase the existing force of 2,024, 
and to make no attempt at 2 thorongh conquest. The arrange- 
ment with Tyrone was dishonourable, but was to be adhered 
te. lest a breach of faith should lead to war, and consequent 
expenditure, The King’s death prevented a full return to 
his father's poliey, and those who had lately governed in his 
uune immediately lost all intluence.' 

Goodacre was consecrated to Armagh and Bale to Ossory 
on the same day by Browne, Lancaster of Kildare, and 
Eugene Magennis of Down. Where Bale was there was sure 
to be controversy, and a fierce one arose about the ritual 
proper to the occasion. The Archbishop would have post- 
poned the ceremony, and Bale, who frequently denounces him 
as an epicure, declares that his object was to ‘take up the 
proxies of any bishopric to his own gluttonous use.’ Lock- 
wood, Dean of Christ Church, was supreme in his own cathe- 
dral, and his timidity led hin to wish for the pontifical order. 
Bale accordingly stigmatises him as an ass-headed dean, a 
blockhead who cared only for his kitchen and his belly. But 
Lockwood had the law on his side; for King Edward's first 
book only had been proclaimed in Ireland, and it contained 
no form for consecration. Browne and Cusack also wished 
to stand on the old way. Gwodacre was for the form con- 
tained in the second book, and now used in England, but he 


* Apaper calendared under Jan. 1555 (No. 75) calculates. the averave 
expenses trum 33 to $8 Hen. VIII. at su0l.a year. Im the six years of 
Edward's reign they rose by rezular gradation from T7000, to Szjo00d 
The averaze revenue forthe former period was thno/., for the latter, 11Oud 
See also No. 83, ‘a device how to kecp Ireland in the stay it now remuineth 
upon the revenues only.” 
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was willing to waive his own opinion. Bale, however, posi- 
tively refused to be consecrated according to the old usage, 
boldly maintaining that one king makes one law, and that 
Treland must necessarily follow England. His velieinence 
carried the day, and the conseerntions took place according 
to the new Anglican use. The Communion Service followed, 
and Bule rejected the consecrated wafer, successfully arguing 
that common bread should be used. Te afterwards preached 
twelve stronz Protestant sermons in Dublin, insisting p:r- 
ticularly on the marringe of priests; and he Hattered himself 
that he had established the people * in the doctrines of repent - 
mnee, amd negessare belief in the gospel. ! 

Goodacre seems never to have seen his cathedral. to which 
aceess Was barred by Shane O'Neill Bale says he was a 
man of remarkable sincerity aud integrity, and a zealous and 
eloquent preacher. He also informs us that he was poisoned 
by the procurement of certain priests of his diocese, ~ tur 
preaching God's verity, and rebuking common vices. This 
contemporary statement has been doubted, on account of Bales 
prejudices, but it is repeated by Burnet on the authomry of 
Goodaere’s fourth lineal descendant. Burnet's informant re- 
ceived the story from his grandfather, who was Goodacre’s 
grandson. According to this tradition the actual murderer 
was a monk, who pledged Goodacre in poisoned wine, and 
dicd himself of the effects. Bunle says he was himself warned 
by letter to beware of the Archbishop's fate. Whither the 
joint authority of Ossory and Sarum is to be rejected or not 
will much depend upon the reader's opinion of two learned, 
and in some respects not dissimilar dirines. 

Bale soon proceeded to Kilkenny. On his journey from 
Waterford to Dublin he had already passed through part of 
his diocese, and Lad been much scandalised by what he saw 
und heard. The parish priest of Knocktopher boasted thut 
he was a son of Willinm, late prior of the Carmelites there— 
not the lecitimate sem, as he was careful to point out. The 
mirriaze of a friar would have been a heinous offence. but an 
irregular cuunectivn was venial, and it was thought howeaar- 


The conseerntions took place om Feb. 2. Man. 
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able to be the offspring of a spiritual man, whether bishop, oo 
abbot, monk, friar, or secular priest. Bale, who had himself —~—— 
been a Carmelite, and who had married a wife, rebuked this 

candid ecclesiastic, and resolved to set himself as bishop to 

the work of reform. He admits that he had no success ; and 

none could be expected where public opinion sanctioned the 

pleasant vices of the clergy.' 

Far more questionable was Bale’s zeal against images, the Proceed. 
destruction of whieh will never make men Protestants, His juin!" 
opinions were hopelessly at variance with those in vegne in 
Ireland, is may be judged from the following autobiowraphical 
pelssaye — 

‘Many abominable idvulatries maintained by the epienrist 
priests, for their wicked bellies’ sake. The Communion or 
Supper of the Lord was there altogether used like a popish 
mass, With the old apish toys of Antichrist in bowings and 
beckings, kneelings and knockinys; the Lord’s death after St. 
Paul's doctrine neither preached nor vet spoken of. ‘There 
wawled they over the dead, with prodigious howlings and 
patrerings, as though their souls had not been quieted in 
Christ and redeemed by His passion; but that they must come 
after and help ata pinch with requiem aternain to deliver 
them out of hell by their sorrowful sorceries. When I had 
beholden these heathenish behavers, I said unto a senator of 
that city that I well perevived that Christ had there no bishop, 
neither vet the King’s Majesty of England any faithful officer 
of the mavor in suffering so horrible Dlasphemies.’ 

This was at Waterford, At Kilkenny things were no 
better, and on his arrival Bale proceeded to show his zeal for 
refurm. All the statues of saints were turned out of St. 
Canice’s Cathedral, but the Bishop had the yoo taste to 
preserve the fine painted windews erected in the fourteenth 
century by his high-handed predecessor Ledred. The less 
artistic Cromwetlians afterwards destreved what Bale bad 
spared, and some fragments were dug up in 1S16. Bale had 
some supporters, chietly laymen. The clerey, whose moral 
fuilinys lie had lashed so mercilessly, were not couvineed by 
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hearing the host called a ‘ white god of their own making,’ 
nor easily persuaded that the lucrative practice of saving 
masses for the dead was useless, nor inclined to admit a 
liturgy which condemned all that they most valued. The 
deanery was in the hands of Bishop Lancaster, who could 
give no help, and among the prebendaries there was either 
obstructive apathy or violent oppesition to change. Bale was 
certainly wrong in trying to impose King Edward's second 
book without legal warrant; but he had gained his peinr 
with Browne, and disdained to vield to the inferior cleriy. 
The latter pleaded that ther had no books. and quoted the 
Archhi-hep against their own diseesan, whe says he was 
Salwars slack in things appertaining to Go's elory’  Tale’s 
sincerity is unquestionable, but he had set himself an impes- 
sible task, andl his violence made him enemies who showed 
no quarter when their turn came. The mo=t patient of men 
might have done nothing in such a position. but his repaita- 
tion would have been better had he shown some (Christian 
moderation. Bedell afterwards fell into the hands of his 
opponents, but his imprisonment was relieved by expressions 
of sympathy and adimirarion from the most unlikely quarters, 
and he must have filt that he had not worked in vain, Bale 
coukl have no such consvlation.! 

On the first rumour of Edwaril’s death it became evident 
that the Bishop of Ossory’s authority was at anend. Oiddly 
enough the priests hastened amid general rejvicing to proclaim 
Queen Jane. They were eager for change, and prolably 
knew little of the fair saint whose innocent life was eacrificed 
to the ambition of others. Justice Howth, who had been 
Bule's strongest opponent, censured him for not being present 
at the ceremony; ‘for indeed, says the Bishop, ‘I much 
doubted that mutter.’ In order, he adds, to cause the wild 
people to bear the more hate to our nation,” the priests also 
propagated a report that the young Ear! of Ormonde and 


'Charch histories of Mant, Killen, Brennan,and Reid, Graves's /Tisturs 
of St. Cuniee, They all derive their chief inspiration from liale’s esen 
*Veeuion, Fuller has preserved the nickname of ‘bitiusus Balaws. viven 
tothe Bishop in contemporiry controversy. 
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Barnaby Fitzpatrick had been slain in London. The forts 
were attacked, and many Englishmen killed. Mrs. Matthew 
King, the clerk of the check’s wife, was robbed ‘to her very 
petticoat’ on the highway by the Fitzpatricks and Butlers. 
But rumour and uncertainty were soon at an end, and the 


priests and people of Kilkenny learned that Catherine of 


Arragon’s danghter was Queen of Enyland.! 


' Proewne and Bale were friars; vet Protestants will not Mame them for 
entering the holy estate of matrimony, any vows to the contriry netwith- 
standing, To modern Enzlind a married clerzy seems quite natural, Wut 
the scandal was creat during the transition period, and Queen Elizabeth 
felt the awkwardness herself, The following statement of Phiurystield may 
he trie or false, bur it slews whar eontd be said by a contempornry. ft 
sheald Le remembered that Thirpstiekl was Archdeacon of Canterbury. 
“Acsunst these kind of marriages, andl imaintenanve of the same, Kins 
Henry, in his later days, rade very sharp laws, whereupon many se miurrivd 
pucever their women to their servants and other frierls, who kept them at 
beland board as theirown wives, Andatter the deathot King Henry they 
received them avain (as love money) with usury; that is, the children in 
the mean season bevotten by the said friends, whom they took, called sel 
brousht up as their own, as it was well known, as well in other as in 
Lrewne, Archbishop of Dublin. It would now pity a man at the heart to 
bear of the naughty and dissolute life of these yoked priests,’ xc, 
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erar.  Tawyers and easuists mivht dispute aboat the succession. 
XSL Logically, Mary and Elizabeth could not both be legitimate ; 
Theswe but the people of England swept these cobwebs awny. 
tie crvens Catherine had for twenty-two years borne the tirle of Qneen, 
and in that wreat place she was net known to have done any- 
thing worthy of blame, but much deserving the highest praise. 
And then there was the will of Henry VIII. Its execution 
had perhaps been informal, but the people cared nothing for 
that; it was his will. and he had been authorised by Parlia- 
ment to make it. The sick-room fancies of a boy of sixteen 
were not to be allowed to alter such a settlement. 
Mare The struggle for the crown was short, and was little fol: 
jevcinmeds ot the distance at which [reland then was, thongh the Dudley 
party rook care that Queen Jane's secession should be officially 
known there. On the thirteenth day after her brother's death 
Mary was proclaimed by the Council in London, on the four- 
teenth the baffled Northumberland renewed the proclamation 
at Cambridge, on the fifteenth the grand conspirator himself 
wasarrested. On the very day of the Cambridge proclamation 
the Privy Council wrote to Aylmer, the acting Lord Justice 
eincelling the former communication, and directing that Mary 
shonld be proclaimed ‘ Queen of England, France, and Ireland. 
Defender of the Faith, and on earth supreme head of the 
churches of England and Ireland.’ ! 
ae one Besides twelve Privy Councillors, six individuals connected 
iste with Ireland, who happened to be in England, signed these 
letters—Cusack, the Chancellor; Lord Gormanston ; Sruples, 
Bishop of Meath ; Thomas Luttrell, Chief Justice of the 


1 Morrin’s Putent Ruils, p. 304, 
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Common Pleas; James Bathe, Chief Baron; and the veteran 
John Alen. The object probably was to show the men in 
Dublin that this time at least there was no mistake as to which 
Queen they were to obey. Cusack, Aylmer, Luttrell, and Bathe 
were confirmed in their offices with increased emoluments, 
and no immediate change was made in the general man- 
agement of Irish affairs. Some disturbances amongst the 
O'Connors were easily put down, and the citizens of Dublin 
repulsed a raid of the O'Neills near Dundalk. In the menn- 
time Northumberland had expiated his crimes on the scaffold. 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstall, and others had been restored, and 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Hooper imprisoned; and there was 
time to think of the affairs of Ireland. In October, soon after 
the coronation, St. Leger was appointed Lord Deputy in ful- 
filment of the late King’s intention. He landed at Dalkey 
on November 11, and on the 19th took the onth and received 
the sword in Christ Church. 

St. Leger's instructions show the policy which Marr had 
adopted. As regards temporal affairs it did not greatly differ 
from that of her father. The Scots in Ulster were not to be 
molested unless they gave fresh trouble. The army was to be 
reduced to 500 regular soldiers, of which not more than ten 
per cent. were to be Irishmen. Extraordinary garrisons were 
to be discharged at. the next general pay day, and if possible 
induced to go back to England without raising riots. The 
Lord Deputy might employ kerne and gallowglasses where 
necessary, and the usual private bands were to be continued ; 
but corne and livery were to be eschewed as much as possible. 
St. Leger found it impossible to carry out the reduction of 
the army lower than 1,100 men, besides kerne. The question 
as to the desirabiliry of a Presidency for Munster was to be 
care/ally considered in all its bearings. Leix and Offaly being 
in great measure waste, the Lord Deputy was to grant lands 
in fee simple at a small quit-rent either to Englishmen or 
Trishmen, binding them to erect and maintain farm buildings, 
and to till a certain portion of land. By this means it was 
hoped that these unfortunate districts would soon be made like 
the English Pale. Leases for twenty-one vears were to be 
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given to Grown tenants generally, including holders of mon- 
astic lands. Goodacre had just died, so that there was no 
difficulty about Armagh, to which, as well as to the Primacy 
of all Ireland, Dowdall was immediately restored, with the 
additional grant of the priory of Ards rent free for life. The 
Mass and the rest of the old reliyion was to be restored as 
nearly as possible.' 

But Mary, thonzh zealous for orthodoxy, had no intention 
of yielding the rights of the Crown to the Pope, and this was 
no doubt well understood. One of St. Leger’s earliest duties 
was to goto Drogheda and place the government of Eastern 
Ulster in the hands of Eugene Magennis, who specially 
covenanted not to admit anv provisor from Rome. An Irish- 
born priest named Connor MacCarthy asked Mary for a letter 
of licence to go to Rome, there to obtain certain benefices 
from the Pope, fearing lest some should be in the Queen's 
gift, ‘and also considering the statute of Premunire.’ Nor 
was the fear an idle one, for when Trrone afterwards obtained 
a Papal bull for the appointment of his chaplain to the re- 
stored priory of Down, the Queen sharply reminded him that 
she intended to maintain the prerogative inthat behalf which 
she had received from her progenitors. MacCarthy was not 
the only Irish ecclesiastic of the reign who thought it necessary 
to petition for relief from the consequences of the dreaded 
statute. 

In some places the old religion was restored without wait- 
ing for any formal order. As soon as Edward's death was 
known Justice Howth and Lord Mountgarret, the Earl of 
Ormonde’s uncle, went to Kilkenny and desired to have the 
sacrament celebrated in honour of St. Anne. The priest said 
the Bishop had forbidden celebrations on week days ; ‘as indeed 
I had,’ says Bale, ‘ for the abominable idolatry that I had seen 
therein.’ The learned judyve, who seems to have had no com- 
mission, then discharged the clergy from obedience to their 


' Instructions for Sir A. St. Leger, Oct. 1553; Morrin's Patent Rolls, pp. 


300-304. 
4 Vetition of Connor MacCarthy, 1553, The Queen to Sussex, July 6, 
S58. Orders taken at Drogheda, Dec. 6, 1553. in Carem. 
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Bishop, and commanded them to proceed in the old way. 
On August 20 Mary was proclaimed at Kilkenny with much 
solemnity. Bale strongly objected to wear cope or mitre, or 
to have the crozier borue before him ; not from any opposition 
to the Queen's title, but from dislike to vain ceremonies. 
Taking a New Testament in his hand, he went to the market- 
cross followed by a yreat crowd, to whom he preached from 
the 13th chapter of Romans, on the reverence due to mayis- 
trates. But the clergy of the cathedral, who had no sympathy 
with the Bishop's doctrines, provided two disguised priests to 
carry mitre and crozier before him against his will. The 
people were amused, instructed, or scandulised, as the case 
tight be, by the representation of a tragedy coucerniny God's 
promises in the old law, and by a comedy of St. John the 
Baptist. The baptism and temptation of Christ were brought 
upon the stage, and the young men of the town acted both at 
the morning and evening performauce. Both dramas were 
written by Bale himself, aud in a literary point of view they 
are fur from contemptible. They mark the transition between 
the mystery plays of the middle ages and the compositions of 
Shakespeare's immediate precursors. Personified abstractions 
as well as historical characters appear on the stage; nor did 
Bale shrink from a represeutation which seems impossible to 
us, for he boldly introduces the first person in the Trinity 
under the name of Pater Ciclestis. Justification by faith is 
the great doctrine inculcated, and where the author speaks in 
person he loses no opportunity of attacking the Church of 
Rome. In an epilogue he exhorts the people to 


‘ Ucar neither Francis, Benedict, nor Bruno, 
Albert nor Dominic, for they new rules invent, 
Believe neither Pope nor Priest of his consent, 
Follow Christ's gospel,’ &ce. 


In another play on the instructive story of King John, 
*Ynglond vidua’ says :— 


‘Such lubbers as hath disguised heads in their hoods, 
Which in idlcness do live by other men’s goods, 
Mouks, chanons, and nones.’ 
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In his other works Bale throughout shows the same spirit. 
Thus he calls that very questionable hero, Sir John Oldcastle, 
‘a blessed martyr not canonised by the Pope, but in the precious 
blocd of his Lord Jesus Christ.’ St. Paul is the great object 
of Bale’s admiration, and he seems to have thought that he 
was like him. The points of resemblance are similar to 
those which Captain Fluelen discovered between himself and 
Alexander the Great. ‘Thus, Paul was tossed up and down 
between Candia and Melita, Bale between Milford and Water- 
ford. There was ariver in Monmouth and ariver in Macedon, 
and there were salmon in both.' 

Sir Richard Howth, Treasurer of St. Canice’s, and his 
friend Sir James Joys, were amony Bule’s most eneryctic 
opponents. To annoy him they suggested solemn exequies 
and prayers for the soul of Edward VI. The Bishop argued 
that it would be better to wait for orders from Dublin. The 
ceremony had already once been postponed to see the devil 
dance at Thomastown—a Sunday amusement which the mob 
perhaps preferred to the Bishop's plays. Bule found another 
enemy in one whom he culls Bishop of Galway, and who was 
probably John Moore, Bishop of Enaghdune, the ancient 
diocese in which Galway stands. This Moore was commis- 
sioned, along with other prelates not acknowledged in the 
Roman succession, to consecrate Patrick Walsh Bishop of 
Waterford. He was no credit to the Reformation, for Bale 
represents him as spending his nights in drinking and his 
days in confirming children at twopence a head. <A gallow- 
glass brought a dog in a sheet with twopence hanging round 
his neck to be confirmed with his neighbours’ children; in 
this, says Bale, ‘ noting this beastly Bishop more fit to con- 
firm dogs than Christian men’s children.’ The soldier may 
have regarded him as a schismatic, but it is not easy to under- 
stand how such a man can have attained episcopal orders.* 


* Bale's select works, Parker Society; Aiag Juhan, a play, ed. J. Payne 
Collier, Camden Society; ‘Gud’s promises in all ages of the old law.’ in 
Dodsley's Old Plays, vol. i.; a brief comedy or interlude of John Baptist 
in /farl, Mise. vol. i. 

* Bale’s bueation ; Cotton's Fusti, vol. i. p. 123. 
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Ten days after the proclamation of Mary there was a CRAP. 
general revolt against Bale, incited by Howth, whose position ———— 
in legal circles gave him ample means of knowing how the — 
wind blew at Court, but who was rather horrified at the length 
to which the clergy and their adherents went. In Bale’s 


absence they rang the bells of St. Canice’s and of all the other 


dae churches, Hinging their caps to the battlements of the cathedral 


with shouts of laughter, but doing no actual violence. A 
little Inter the mob was not so good-humoured. The Fitz- 
patrick and Butler kerne, and especially the ‘ furious family of 
Mountgarret,’ annoyed Bale in many ways. Barnaby Bolger, 
an enterprising tradesmen who had formerly aroused great in- 
dignation by forestalling Kilkenny market, and whose young 
daughter was married to* Grace Graceless,’ an adherent of the 
Fitzpatricks, headed o tumultuous attack on the Bishop's 
house outside the town. He and his friend Mr. Cooper, the 
parson of Callan, were robbed of all their horses, and thus 
deprived of the means of escape. Five of Bale’s servants, one 
of them a girl of sixteen, were caught haymaking, and all 
murdered. He managed to close the portcullis and defend 
himself until rescued by Robert Shee, the sovereign of Kil- 
kenny, ‘a man sober, wise, and godly, which is a rare thing 
in this land.” Shee, who could command the services of 100 
horse and 300 foot, sent Bale by night to Dublin, and no 
doubt he thought of St. Paul’s journey under somewhat 
similar circumstances. But there was no safety in the Irish 
capital, and the Bishop escaped by sea in a sailor's dress. He 
was captured at St. Ives and brought before the justices, but 
was released when nothing was found to connect him with 
Wyatt's or any other plot. He was again captured by pirates 
and had to pay aransom, but ultimately succeeded in reaching 
Holland. For five years he lived at Basel, where he con- 
tinued to write with an acrimony which had not been lessened 
by his recent troubles. When Elizabeth became Queen, Bale 
made no attempt to regain his bishopric. At sixty-three he 
was disinclined to face the Kilkenny people again, or perhaps 
he had learned that he was unfit to govern men. He became 
a prebendary of Canterbury, and devoted his remaining years 
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to literature. His hurried flight from Ireland had forced him 
to leave books and manuscripts behind, and the Queen ordered 
them to be sent orer to him. ‘ He had,” she said, ‘ been 
studious in the search of tho history and antiquities of this 
our realm,’ and mizht probably do something for their illustra- 
tion. Whether Bale ever got back his library or not, he was 
certainly not silenced for want of materials ; for the extent and 
variety of his learning were considered most remarkable." 

The abortive insurrection of Wyatt had the usual effect of 
setting Mary more firmly on the throne, and at the same time 
of exasperating her avainst some whom she might have been 
willing to spare. Sir James Croft, the late Lord Deputy. was 
arrested before he had time to raise his tenants in Hereford- 
shire: he was convicted, but afterwards pardoned. Sir Peter 
Carew, who afterwards played an important part in Iri<h 
atfuirs, was also accused of complicity, and thought it prndent 
to go abroad, whera his companion was no less a personage 
than Sir John Cheeke. Venturing to Brussels, where Paget 
was ambassador, they were led to suppose that there was no 
danger, but that crafty diplomatist had them kidnapped near 
Antwerp, and carried to England in a fishing boat. Their 
captors were the Flemish and Spanish officials; and Philip, 
while expressing becoming indignation at the breach of hos- 
pitality, took care not to hear of it until the prisoners were 
safe beyond seas. The passage can hardir have been pleasant, 
for they were blindfolded and chained, one at each end of the 
boat. Poor Sir John Cheeke, who afterwards showed his un- 
fitness for the crown of martyrdom, and who perhaps saw a 
vision of the stake, did not conceal his misery. ‘ Although 
very well learned, but not acquainted with the cross of troubles, 
he was still in great despair, great anguish, and heaviness, 
and would not be comforted, so great was his sorrow; but Sir 
Peter Carew, whose heart could not be broken nor mind over- 
thrown with any adversities, and yielding to no such matter, 

' Bale’s Vocation; Ware's Annals. Queen Elizabeth to the two St. 
Legers, calendared under 1559 (No. 85). Dr. Reid printed the following 
contemporary epigram :— 
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comforted the other, and encouraged him to be of a good 
stomach, persuading him (as though he had been a divine) to 
pativoce and yood contentation.’ The man of action, as is 
not seldom the case, showed that he had more philosophy 
than the philosopher. Sir Peter, whose guilt, if he was guilty, 
was much less clear than that of Crott, was pardoned by the 
Queen, and atterwards served her well at St. Quentin. Sir 
John Cheeke lived to undergo a worse humiliation than that 
of Cranmer, to be made an instrument in the persecution of 
those with whom he secretly agreed, to suffer in the few 
months which his pusillanimity had gained him a thousand 
mnartyrdums of vrief and shame, and then to die heart-bruken 
and dishonoured. Sir Nicholas Arnold, afterwards employed 
by Elizabeth in Ireland, was another of the conspirators. 
Lady Jane, the innocent victim of so many intriyues, laid 
her beautiful neck upon the block, and tivescore Kentishmen 
suffered death for their zeal to the Reformation or their 
hatred of Spanish influence. Gerald of Kildare and the 
young Earl of Ormonde both served with distinction against 
Wratt, and the orthodox Queen rewarded both with goodly 
grants of abbey lands. Ormonde had been captain of one of 
the bunds of Whitecoats sent by the city into Kent, where 
many of his men deserted to the insurgents.' 

The insurrection being at an end, the Queen lost no time 
in forcing Browne to surrender his patent of precedence, and 
restoring Dowduall to the primacy, aud a commission was 
issued to him and to Drs. Walsh and Leverous for re-establish- 
ing the old religion, and punishing those who had violated 
the law of clerical celibacy. Browne, who had a wife, was 
accordingly deprived, and, pending the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, the temporalities of his see handed over to Lockwood, 
the pliant Dean of Christ Church. Staples of Meath, who 
was likewise married, and was besides personally obnoxious to 
Dowuall, was also deprived in favour of one of the Commis- 
sioners who sentenced him, the learned William Walsh, 

' Hook's Lift af Pole, vol. iii. p. 359, note: Machyn’s Diary, Jan. 27, 
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formerly a Cistercian monk of Bective Abbey. Curiously 
—— enough, Walsh, who was appointed br Pole in virtue of his 
legatine authority, did not receive a Papal provision till 156-4, 
some time after Elizabeth had expelled him from his see. 
The same treatment for the same offence was inflicted on 
Lancaster, Bishop of Kildare, who was succeeded by Leverous, 
wready Bishop of Leighlin by Papal provision. A fourth 
married bishop was Travers of Leighlin, who was succeeded 
by Thomas O’Fihe! or Field, an Augustinian friar. A fifth, 
(C'asey of Limerick, had to make way for his aged predecessor 
Quin. On Bule, who had left the field clear, no legal sentence 
of deprivation was passed: but his successor, John Thonory, 
was already appointed. Thonory bus an evil name for having 
corruptly wasted the property of his see, and is said to have 
died of grief at the loss of some of his ill-gotten gains. Of 
tlhe deprived prelates, Lancaster lived to be Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Casey, who survived two successors, and saw 
another expelled. regained his see in 1571. Browne, Travers, 
and Lancaster are supposed to have died before the accession 
of Elizabeth, and Staples soon after it.! 
Kildare This year was memorable for the return of Gerald of 
selene, Kildare, whose titles and estates were restored to him. The 
Seam attainder, however, was not renewed till 1569. Old Brian 
O'Connor was released from the Tower, and allowed to revisit 
Offaly, an indulgence which he owed to the exertions of his 
danghter Margaret, who was Kildare’s aunt, and who relied 
upon the number of her connections at Court, as well as her 
own knowledge of the English language. Barnaby Fitz- 
patrick, Lord of Upper Ossory, King Edward's bosom friend, 
returned about the same time, and so did a far more inpor- 
tant personage, the young Earl of Ormonde. ‘There was great 
rejoicing,’ say the ‘Four Masters,’ ‘throughout the greater 
part, of Leath-Mhogha because of their arrival; for it was 
thought that not one of the descendants of the Earls of Kil- 
dare, or of the O’Connors Faly, would ever come to Ireland.’ 
While the obedient shires were busy with the restoration 


' Brady: Cotton. Dowling says of Thonory: ‘Pro dolore amissionis 
thesauri sui per fures mortuus. Fures contitebantur et executi,’ 
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of the ancient religion, the native Irish made war among 
themselves, with but little interference from the Government. 
Donough O’Brien, the second Earl of Thomond, and a firm 
friend of the Crown, was killed in April 1553 by his brother 
Donnell, leaving the earldom to Connor, his eldest son, by Lady 
Helen Butler, who survived him. Donnell, however, assumed 
the title of O'Brien, and the clansmen were divided between 
the representatives of the old and new order. Donnell peti- 
tioned that, having been nominated according to the ancient 
custom, he might be acknowledged as chief. St. Leger was 
unable to grant this, but offered to write to the Queen in his 
favour. In the meantime other controversies were submitted 
to the arbitration of O'Carroll, O'Mulrian, and MacBrien 
Arra, on the part of Donnell; and of the barons of Mount- 
garret, Cahir, and Dunboyne, all Butlers, on the part of the 
Earl. The umpires in case of disagreement were the Lord 
Deputy, the Lord Chancellor, and the Earl of Desmond. It 
is very hard to make out the exact sequence of events, but 
either just before or just after this negotiation, Donnell 
attacked one of his nephew's castles, and was driven off by 
the arrival of the Earl of Ormonde. He then turned his 
attention to the plunder of Clanricarde. The Baron of 
Delvin continued to ravage MacCoghlan’s country, and one 
of the Nugents, who was foster-brother of Kildare, being 
killed, the newly restored Earl, who lost no time in show- 
ing that he meant to keep up the family traditions, ex- 
acted 340 cows as an eric. The O’Carrolls in the south, 
the MacSweenys in the north, killed each other in the old 
fashion. Shane O'Neill persuaded the Earl of Kildare and 
the Baron of Delvin to take his part in a quarrel with one 
sept of his name, and old Tyrone was defeated by another 
sept, supported by the MacDonnells, who were also intriguing 
with Calvagh O’Donuell.! 

We have seen that the Queen had no intention of yielding 
any part of the dignity which had belonged to her prede- ‘yf 
cessors. Notwithstanding the Papal pretension to suzerainty, 


' Inclentures with the O'Briens, Sept. 155 t,in Carer; Four Masters, 1adi. 
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she had as a matter of course assumed the royal title created 
by her father in Ircland. The Holy See found it necessary 
to respect accomplished fucts, and had not Julius III. aban- 
doned all claims to the monastic lands, Pole would never 
have been allowed into England. Paul IV.’s pretensions were 
boundless, but he could not afford to quarrel about 2 mere - 
trifle both with Enyland and Spain. He cousidered it a great 
glory for his pontificate that its opening should be signalised 
by the arrival of an English ambassador. Whether he wished 
it or not, Philip and Mary were, aud would remain, King and 
Quven of Ireland. Ile therefore ignored all that Henry had 
done, and, as if of his own mere notion, erected Ircland into 
a kingdom. The world might perhaps suppose that Mary 
took it from his band, and not in right of blood. ‘ The Popes,’ 
says the sarcastic Venetian, ‘have often given that which 
they could not take from the possessors, and, to avoid con- 
tentions, some have received their own goods as yifts, and 
some have dissembled the knowledge of the gift. or of the 
pretence of the giver.’ But in Ireland, where distance cast 
a halo of enchantment over Papal politics, and where Fran- 
ciscans aud Jesuits swayed the popular mind, the bull waich 
announced the gracious gift was taken by many for what it 
pretended to be, and not for what it really was.' 

Mary gave evidence of her desira to restore the splendour 
of religion by re-establishing St. Patrick's as a cathedral. 
Leverous was the first Dean of the new foundation, and was 
allowed to hold the preferment along with the see of Kildare. 
The man selected to undo Browne's work was Hugh Curwin, 
Dean of Hereford, a native of Westmoreland, and one of the 
Queen's chaplains. He had become known as a preacher in 
favour of Henry's marriage with Anne Bolern, in opposition 
to the Franciscan Peto. The deanery of Hereford had been 
his reward. Peto, on the other hand, had become the Queen's 
confessor, and was the chosen instrument of Paul IV., when 
that Pope in a fit of anger appointed a legate to supersede 


' Sarpi’s Council of Trent, trans. by Courayer, lib. v. cap. 15, and the 
notes, Dr. Lingard, vol. v. end of chap. v.. objects to Fra Paolo’s account, 
but I cannot see that his own much dilfcrs. 
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Pole. Mary so valued the royal authority that she resented 
the irregular honour intended for her confessor, though he 
had been the champion of her own legitimacy, stopped the 
red hat at the gates of Calais, and never allowed Peto any 
benefit from the Pope's irritability. On the whole, Anne's 
advocate fired better than Catherine’s. Curwin, whose first 
article of belief enjoined submission to principalities and 
powers, no doubt knew how to turn the Queen's love of power, 
as he had done her father's, to his own advantage. He was 
treated with exceptional favour, and gained practical control 
of the temporalities even before his consecration, which was 
performed in London by Bonner, Thirlby, and Gritlin, —Thn- 
mediately afterwards he received the Great Seal of Ireland. 
Curwin had the pall from Reme, and in the Papal record of 
his appointment Philip and Mary are said to have supplicated 
for it, Browne being ignored, aud Curwin made successor to 
Alen. But the King and Queen only acknowledged that 
Curwin was preferred on their recommendation, and he had 
to renounce on oath all things prejudicial to the Crown, 
whether contained in the Papal bull or not. Curwin held a 
provincial synod soon after his arrival in Ireland, at which 
the principal business was the restoration of the ancient rites.' 

Ulster was in a state of more than usual confusion. 
Manus O'Donnell, who had been constantly at war with his 
father, was opposed by his son Calyayh, who had the help of 
the Scots. They addressed him as illustrious lord, and he 
went over to Scotland to claim the proffered aid. Returning 
with a large force, and with a piece of ordnance which the 
annalists inexplicably call a crooked gun, he entered Louyh 
Swilly, took his father prisoner, and battered Greencastle aud 
another fortress on Lough Fovle. Calvagh thenceforth as- 
sumed practical control of his clan. The Scots slew Hugh 
MacNeill Oye, and St. Leger divided his territory between 
Phelim O'Neill and the sons of Phelim Bacagh. The hardy 
interlopers lad even designs on Carrickfergus, which St. Leger 
says were frustrated ‘by the help of God and Mr. Parker ;’ 


' Brady; Hook's Life of Pule; Ware's Life of Currin; Rymer, Feb. 22, 
and April 25,1555; Morrin’s Patent Polls, p. 339. 
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but in a campaign of six weeks the Lord Deputy could gnin 
no real advantage. As in the case of most Irish governors, 
his detractors, among whom Sir William Fitzwilliam was 
conspicuous, were busy at Court. They accused him, among 
other things, of falsifving estimates in favour of Andrew 
Wyse, the late Vice-Treasurer, whose accounts had been found 
unsatisfactory. ‘Iam now in case,’ he said, ‘as the poet's 
fune. I have meat to the surlip and drink to the netherlip, 
and can reach neither of them.’ His position made it im- 
possible for him to economize, snd no moner came to pay his 
hungry retinue. <A friendly chronicler has remarked that St. 
Leger, like all other Irish governors, was hated chiefly for 
his good deeds; like a good apple tree, which, the more fruit 
it bears, the more stones are thrown at it.’ 

The Lord Deputy’s entreaties for release were heard at 
last, and the government was conferred on Sir Thomas Rad- 
cliffe, Lord Fitzwalter, afterwards created Earl of Sussex, who, 
but for his Irish service, would bear one of the fairest charac- 
ters in our historr. Mary rejoiced that the true Catholic 
faith had by God's great goodness and special grace been 
recovered in England and Ireland, and she directed her repre- 
sentative ‘to set forth the honour and dignity of the Pope's 
Holiness und See Apostolic of Rome, and from time to time 
to be ready with our aid and secular force, at the request of 
all spiritunl ministers and ordinaries there, to punish and 
repress all heretics and Lollards and their dumuable sects, 
opinions, and errors,’ Cardinal Pole, she added, was about 
to send over a legatine commission to visit the Irish Church, 
and official assistance was to be given ‘in all and everythiag 
belonging to the function and office legatine, for the advance- 
ment of God’s glory and the honour of the See Apostolic.’ 
The new governor was reminded that he lay under an obliga- 
tion to execute justice, and was exhorted at much greater 
length to exert himself for the improvement of the revenue. 
A Parliament was to be held, chiefly 4s » means of restoring 


1 Hookerin Holinshed; St. Leger to Petre, Dec. 18, 1555; Fowr Masters, 
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religion according to the Queen’s ideas, of settling her mar- 
riage and succession, and of voting o subsidy. Sir Henry 
Sidney, who now makes his first appearance in Irish history, 
accompanied the Lord Deputy as Vice-Treasurer. He brought 
with him a sum of 25,0001! 

About the time of the new Lord Deputy’s arrival, the 
Kayanaghs made a raid into the neighbourhood of Dublin. 
Sir George Stanley took command of the citizens, and drove 
140 of the assailants into Powerscourt, where they had to 
surrender at discretion. Seventy-four were hanged. John 
Challoner, who was Mayor of Dublin at the time, provided 
the civic force with arms, which he had brought at his own 
expense from Spain. This martial magistrate was offered 
kniyhthood, but he excused himself. ‘My Lord,’ he said, * it 
will be more to my credit and my posterity’s to have it said 
that John Challoner served the Queen upon occasion, than to 
say that Sir John Challoner did it.’? 

Sussex landed at Dublin towards the end of May, and 
received the sword from St. Leger’ willing hands. The 
religious ceremonies were of a kind entirely satisfactory to 
the Queen. After a month’s stay in the capital he set out 
for the North, and appeared in church both at Drogheda and 
Dundalk. The force mustered on this occasion wus very 
considerable, for besides the regular soldiers and Ormonde’s 
followers, the gentlemen of the Pale were called on to serve 
with from one to six horsemen each. The Plunkets contri- 
buted twenty-four horse, the Nugents eighteen horse and 
twenty-four foot. Dublin sent sixty horsemen and gunners, 
and Drogheda forty men well appointed. ‘The Byrnes and 
the Tooles’ wastes’ in Wicklow were expected to send 
twelve horse each, and other Irish contingents joined on 
the march. The first Sunday was spent at a mill beyond 
Newry, where Dowdall said Mass, and where O'Hanlon, 
whose chiefry seems to have been disputed, was solemnly pro- 
claimed. Mention is made of a great hill of stones, which 


' Instructions to Lord Fitawalter, April 23, 1556, in Carer, Sidney 
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CHAP. was, perhaps, the traditional spot for the election of an 
—— O8anlon. Passing along the right bank of the Newry river, 
which he crossed near Tanderazee, Sussex reached the Laggan 
valley near Moira, and passing Belfast, reached Carrickfergus 
on the ninth day after leaving Dublin. From this the army 
marched across the central districts of Antrim, and, at last, 
on the twenty-fourth day from Dublin, Sussex reached 
Glenarm, and found that James MacDonnell had fied before 
him into Scotiand. The fugitive sent to France for help, but 
his envoy's proceedings were counteracted by Paget's vigil- 
ance. A quantity of cattle were captured, hesides butter and 
other produce hid in a cave. This seems to have been the 
only result of an expedition which lasted thirty-seven days. 
Sussex dismissed his allies at their old rendezvous near Newry, 
ond on the very nest day, as if in ridicule of his efforts, a 
messenger arrived to say that the Scots had attacked the rear 
guard. Sidney afterwards said that he had slain James Mac- 
Connell, a mighty Scots captain, during this expedition. 
Some Scots of name were certainly killed, and one of them 
may hare been called James; but the real James MacDonnell 
was hack at Glenarm before the end of the rear.! 

His failure. The moral which Sussex drew from this inglorious expe- 
dition was that the North could only be held by a chain of 
forts along the const from Dundalk to Lough Forle. Some 
part ot least of the expense would be paid by tho salmon 
fisheries of the Foyle, the Bann, and the Bush ; and by the 
herring, cod, ling, and Luke fisheries, of which Carlingford was 
the chief seat. A good English bishop would also, he thought, 
be a means to civilise the country. It had not yet been dis- 
covered that making the Church a badge of conquest only 
served to make relizion itself odious, The dislike of the 
Trish to? English ecclesiastics had been marked throughout 
the middle aces, and even if England had remained in 
communion with Rome, bishops who were Government 


officials first and chief pastors afterwards, could scarcely 


' Sussex’s Journal, Ang. 8,1556,in Carer: Sidney's Relation, in Carex: 
1683): Lorl Deputy Fitzwalter to the Queen, Jan. 2, 1537; Culendur of 
Foreign State Puy es, Oct 28, 1556 
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have ministered successfully to the wants of O’Neills and 
O’Donnells.' 

The settlement of Leix was in outward form completed, 
and Snssex received the Queen's thanks for it. The arrange- 
ments were not without a show of equity; but the old in- 
habitants could not reconcile themselves to the intrusion of a 
colony, and their pertinacious opposition forced the Govern- 
ment to treat them with far more rigour than had been at 
first intended: The western half of the new Queen's County 
was orivinally reserved for the O’Mores, each head of a sept 
becoming a landlord holding an estate in tail by knight- 
service. “The chiefs were prohibited from keeping any idlemen 
except of their own sept, or more than one for every 100 
acres. ‘They were to attend the constable of the fort when 
required, to repair bridges, and at all times to keep the passes 
open between their districts and those occupied by the Eny- 
lish. They were to dress like Englishmen, except when 
riding. and to teach their children to speak English, to attend 
the Deputy annually, and to use only the Common Law, All 
above twelve were required to take the oath of allegiance. 
Forfviture was prescribed for a persistent refusal to keep the 
passes open; for retaining superfluous idlemen; for keeping 
more than one set of harness; for interrupting communication 
with the English; for making a private way; for marrying and 
fostering with the Irish, and for absenteeism. The Deputy's 
licence removed the penalty in all these cases. For keeping 
unlicensed firearms the first offence was to be punished by 
forfeiture, and the second by death. 

The eastern district was assigned to the English, to hold 
on similar terms, and twelve places, among which Stradbally 
and Abhevleix are the best known, were to be kept in a de- 
fensible state as satellites to the royal fort of Maryborough. 
The duties of the settlers were in general the same as those 
assicned to the O'Mores; but whereas the latter were 
restrained in the mutter of arms, the possession of them was 
made obligatory on the former. A good bow and sheaf of 


' Opinions of Lord Fitazwalrer, Jan. 2, 1557. Oe mentions hake as ‘a 
kind of salt f¢h much caten in Ireland." 
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arrows, or one hand-gun at least, was to be kept in every 
house. Forfeiture was to be incurred in the same way as by 
the Irish, and in addition for falling away from the use of the 
English tongue, for holding more than 300 acres in demesne, 
or for entertaining Irishmen, except so far as they were 
necessary for husbandry. A few natives, whose services as 
captains of kerne had deserved special recognition, were to 
have grants in the English territory, and it was suggested 
that a large territory should be offered to the Earl of Nildare. 
A constable, resident at the furt. was to have the same powers 
locally as the Lord Deputy had generally, Stringent rules 
were made as to free quarters and purverance. The constable 
or president on his annual circuit was to have his own ¢x- 
penses and those of four men and five horses borne for one 
night only by each town; and each sept of the O'Mores was 
to bear the like burden, and no more. Finally,a church was 
to be built in ench of the twelve settlements within three 
years, and a parson, of English birth, was to have the tirlie.' 

Whatever the intentions of the Queen or her Deputy might 
be towards Leix and Offaly, there was sure to be plenty of 
opposition on the part of the natives, who were, however, as 
usual, divided among themselves. The old chief, Brian 
O'Connor, was still alive, and his son Donough carried on the 
old feud and killed his cousin, the son of Cahir Roe. Both 
Donough and Connell O’More, the chief of Leix, fell into the 
hands of Sussex in the course of the year, but to the surprise 
of the Irish in general were released in deference to Kildare 
and Ormonde, who had become in some measure responsible 
for them. The O’Mores remained quiet for a time on the 
lands reserved to them. Donough and others of the O'Connors 
afterward came to Sussex at Philipstown, as the fort of Offaly 
must henceforth be called, and made their submission, 
giving promises of good behaviour, which they immediately 
broke? 

' Privy Council to Lord Deputy, Sept. 30, 1556; Orders for Leix, Dec.; 
Lord Deputy to the Queen, Jan. 2,1547. An Act of Parliament was pasrd 
in 1557, entitling the Crown to Leix and Offaly, and authorising the Lan 
Deputy to make grants under the Great Seal, 
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After the meeting at Philipstown, Sussex and his Council 
repaired to Leighlin, where the principal O’Connors neglected 
to appear as they had promised. A leader of the Kavaraghs, 
who had not taken warning by the recent fite of his clansmen, 
was executed, and Connel O'More. who had ence more broken 
into rebellion, was hanged in chains at Leighlin about the 
same time. Offaly was next invaded and hostages taken, 
who were execnted ona further outbreak taking place, with 
the exception of O'Connor himself, who was detained prisoner 
in Dublin." 

The Parliament. from which Mary expected much for the 
Church of which she was so fiithfala daughter, met at last 
amd enacted all the Lows made in Eneland: against the Pree 
testants, The old statutes against Lotlurdry, which pre-eribed 
death by fire as the punishment for obstinate: or relapsed 
heretics. were declared to be in full foree. A commumication 
from Pole was read by Curwin as Chancellor, kaeelin down 
in open session, in which the Cardinal urged the assembly to 
restore Ireland to full communion with the Church. All 
«Acts derogatory to the Pope which had been pissed since 
the twentieth year of Henry VIIL. were accordingly repealed. 
The Queen was declared a legitimate, absolute sovereign, and 
all Jaws and sentences to the contrary were abrogated. On 
the other hand, grants of monastic land were confirmed. 
There could be no doubt of Mary's wish to restore the relizious 
houses, but this does not appear to have been done except in 
the single ease of Kilmainham. Oswald Massingherd, who 
during the Puritan ascendency had led a wandering life in 
the woods, was appointed Prior by Pole, and the nomination 
was confirmed by the Queen, Mussingherd was sworn of che 
Council, and assumed the position of his predecessors: bit 
he seems to have had no belief in the stability of the new 
systein, He gave long leases and seld all that was stleable, 
and he took no thoneht for the morrow. There appears to 
have been no intention of specially fiwouring the obsolete 


© Fine Masters ASS and Usa6, Proceedings of Depaty and Connell, 
Fuh, 25, 1557, in Carer. Dewlbag says Coniel O More was “apurl pectem 
Leizhlin eruei attixus.” Ware'- vnals, 
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order of St. John, for no attempt was made to restore it in 
England ; but in Ireland it happened that the Crown had not 
parted with the house and Innds. In the same way, since it 
could be done without off'nding vested interests, Mary re- 
established the Benedictines at Westminster, the Carthusians 
at Sheen, and the Observants at Greenwich. There are indi- 
cations that she wished to examine titles clusely, and to restore 
the monks where defects appeared; but she granted and 
confirmed grants of abbey lauds as freely as her father and 
brother, Ninety years later, when the confederate Catholics 
had military possession of the greater part of Irelund, and the 
Nuncio Rinuceini was apparently all-powerful, the elim of 
the regulars to thelr old pussessiuns was met by the nobiliry 
and gentry with anger and scorn.! 

When released from his Parliamentary duties, Sussex 
marched westward avcainst the OConnors, whe, under 
Donough, had possessed themselves of Meelick Castle, on the 
Shannon. The line of march lay through Offaly, by Killeigh, 
Ballyboy, and Cloghan, no oppo-ition being offered by the 
O'Molloys or O"Maddens. The Shannon was reached on the 
third day. Clanricarde must have been in a tolerably peace 
ful state, for Athlone parsuivant seems to have had no diffi- 
culty in going to Galway to seek ammunition and provisions. 
Cannon were bronght by water from Athlone and planted in 
the grounds of the friary, on an island or peninsula on the 
Galway side of the stream, The castle was summoned, and a 
cautionary shot fired without effect. Next day the cannonade 
began, and at the sixteenth shot a large piece of the 
courtyard wall f-ll down. The O'Connors escaped by a 
yiestern gate, and were proclaimed traitors. Clanricarde, 
Thomond, O'Carroll, and other chiefs, came to pay their re- 
spects to Sussex, and may weil lave Inughed at the small 
results achieved by the display of irresistible foree. A garn- 

' Thomas Alen to Cecil, Dec. 18, 1558; Letters of Queen Mary, calen- 
dared noder 1557 (Nos. 63 and Gt), and petitions (Nos, 65 and 66). For 
grants of abber-lanis, sce Mortin’s Patent Lolls, passim, Mary's only 
Trish Parliament (3 and + Phil. et Marj, met June 1, 1557, in Dublin. 


There were sdjournments to Limerick aud Drosleda, See stuart’s.rmagh, 
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son was placed in the castle, and, hostages having heen taken 
from the neighbouring clans, the army returned through Miac- 
Coghlan’s country, led by the chief himself. ‘The Lord Deputy 
had the pleasure of seeing the night lit up by fires which the 
rebels kindled within a mile of his camp. The ontlying 
buildings at Philipstown were all burnt, snd arrows shot into 
the fort itself. Such was the practical outcome of a nine 
days’ expedition, during which, as the annalists say. it is not 
easy to state or enumerate all that was destroved.! 

An expedition into Ulster, undertaken three months hiter, 
had the same lame and impotent conclusion. The annalists 
say compendionsly that Armagh was burned twire di ee 
month by Thomas Sussex. His horsemen eneamped in the 
cathedral, and no enemy opposed the destroyer. whe retnrnesd 
alter a week to Dundalk only to hear that Shane ONeill 
was burning and plundering within four miles of the town, 
Being pursued, Shane retreated to his woods, whither thes: 
who knew the country declined to follow him. Sussex tho 
returned to Dublin; the Queen being richer by a few cows. 
amd Sir James Garland poorer by the village which O°. ‘i 
had burned.? 

Not much impressed by the late invasion, the O'Connors 
who had escaped trom Meelick stationed themselves at) Leap 
Castle, about which there had been so much fighting in 
bygone days. Sussex took the castle without trouble, but 
Donough ayain escaped by the speed of his herse. and the 
stronghold was seized by O'Carroll as soon as the army had 
left. Sidney atrerwards made two separate inroads into the 
same district. O'Molloy was proclaimed a traitor, and every- 
thing destroved. [ris not easy te see how there could be 
anything combustible left in the deveted country. The 
O'Carrolls were also engaged abont this time in oppesition 
to the Government, and in’ support of the O'Moves and 
O'Connors, and the annalists are again at a loss to enumerate 


' July 1547: Journal diy Sussex ef thatelate in Curem: Pare Mesters, 
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the preys and slaughter which were made from the Shannon 
to the Nore.! 

A local war of considerable importance took place this 
year between the O'Neills and O'Dennells. Manus. the old 
chief of Tyrconnel, had been kept a prisoner for tle: last two 
years by his son Calvayh, who assumed the leadership. This 
claim was disputed by his brother Hugh, who, with his im- 
mediate adlerents, had deserted to Shane O'Neill Shane 
was delighted at the opportunity of interfering, and declared 
that nut one cow should escape, though the ODennells suould 
carry away their cattle into Leinster or Munster, He him- 
self would in future be the sole King of Ulster. Slane 
pitched his camp at Carrizlen, near Strabane, just above the 
junction of the Finn and the Mourne. It was more a fair 
than an encampment, and the time was gaily passed in buy- 
ing, and no doubt in drinking wine and mead, as well as fine 
clothes and mvrchandise. Calvagh, who lay five miles otf 
with a few followers, sent two trusty spies to the camp, who 
mingled boldly with the throng of camp followers and soldiers 
belonging to many different clans. In front of Shanes tent 
they found a great central fire, and a huge torch as thick as 
a mans body blazing brightly. Sixty gallowglasses with 
their axes, aud as many Scots, with heavy broadswords drawn, 
stool realy to gnard the chief. When the time came for 
serving out supper, the spies claimed their share with the 
rest, and received a heimet full of meal and 2 corresponding 
quantity of butter. Not staying to make cakes, they carried 
back the trophy to Calvagh, who immediately got his men 
under arms. He had but two companies of the MacSweeney 
gullowglasses and thirty horsemen. No look-out was appa- 
rently kept at the camp, which they entered at once. There 
they had little to do but to kill till their arms were tired, the 
deficiency of force being much more than counterbalanced br 
the totally unprepared state of the O’Neills. Shane, whose 
reputation for courage is not high, slipped out at the back of 
his tent with only two companions, leaving his men to their 
fate. The three fugitives threaded the passes of the nvish- 


' Four Masters. This was towards the end of 1557. 
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bonring mountains, and passed the Finn, the Deel, and the 
Derg by swimming. At Termonamongan, near the latter 
river, Shane bought o horse, and never rested till he reached 
the neighbourhood of Clogher, Calvagh remained in posses- 
sion of the camp, and his men spent the rest of the night in 
drinking the wine which the O'Neills had provided for them- 
selves. The extent of the plunder may be estimated from 
the fact that Con, Calvagh’s young son, who had given up 
his horse to his futher and fought on foot, now had eighty 
steeds for his share, including a celebrated charger of Shane's 
called the Eayle's Son.! 

Sussex had net been very long in Treland before he asked 
for a holiday. and he was alluwed to spend Christus at 
hone; Curwin and Sidney. and afterwards Siduey only, 
being appointed Lords Justives. War had been declared with 
France at midsummer, and one of the first letters received 
by the new eovernor announced the loss of Calais, and the 
Queen's vain hope of recovering it. In the storm of St. 
Quentin and the defence of Guisnes, English soldiers had 
slewn that they were made of the same stuff as the victors of 
Agincourt, but the war was unpopular. Mary's subjects felt 
that they were sacrificed to Philip, and this jealousy of Spain 
both caused the fall of Calais and prevented its recovery. 
But the national vanity was sorely hurt, and Sidney thought 
it a good opportunity to point out that James MacDonnell 
was expected in Uister with many French and Scots allies, 
and that the natives would join him or fall upon the Pale, 
which was itself heartily sick of English rule, of soldiers at 
free quarters, and of purveyors, who paid, if they paid at all, 
something very much less than market prices. The army 
wis reduced to a little over 1,000 men, and the peuple of the 
Pale, theme well disposed, could afford no effective help, 
Credit was extinct, and the bad money caused great misery, 
Yet even bad coin was searee. ‘Help us, my lord.’ he wrote 
openly to Sussex, ‘help us to money at this pinch, though 
it be as base as counters.” 

Men. money. and provisious were alike wanting, and the 
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outlook was as dark as could be. Desmond proposed that 
the Queen should send special commissioners, independent 
of the Government, to inquire into the state of Ireland, and 
point out means of reformation, He himself had perhaps 
sinned through ignorance, and he thought justice and fair 
dealing more likely to do the work of civilization than a new 
conquest. * We neither think it meet, nor intend, answered 
Mary, with a touch of her father’s humour, ‘to make any 
new conquest of ovr own, avr to use any force when justice 
may be showed. She proposed te do all that was necessary 
by thir means.! 

Sidney's fears of forei rn complications were not unfounded. 
{fe had no ship of war at his disposal. and he feared that 
Dublin mivht be blogkaded. George Parts was in France, 
deelaring that the wild [Trish were quite ready to transfor 
their allesianee, and Sidney had reason to believe that Kil- 
dare was pliving his hereditary game. There can be ne 
thoubt that this ereat nobleman, whose estates lay between 
the capital and the disturbed midland districts, was a thoro 
iu the side of cach successive governor. It was thought he 
wanted co be Deputy himself, and all the principal lawyers 
in Dublin hed a retaining fee from him. William Piers, 
Constable of Carrickfergus, the vigilant guardian of the 
ssorth. was told br one of his men who was present, that 
Sorler Boy MacDounell, in the careless after-supper hour, said 
(Nainly ‘that Enelisiinen had no right to Lreland, and they 
would never trust Englisimen more, but would trast the Earl 
of Kildare, “who,” quoth Sorler, “hath more right to the 
ronntry. .. .” The nature of these people is ther will spouk 
what is in their hearts when the drink is in their heads.’ 
The love of claret. inherent both in Scottish and Irish chicts. 
tended to keep up constant communication with France. 
The henetitary hared of England imight at any moment 
vountearkalanes the jealousy which Seotlaund felt for the French 
revent and king matrimonial, and an invasion of [reland might 

' Lord Justice Sideev and Council te the Prive Council, Feb. 8 1458: 
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seem less dangerous than that from which the caution of the 
Scots lords had just saved England. The recollection of 
Dundalk was not so fresh as that of Flodden,! 

Lady Tyrone had been closely imprisoned, apparently by 
Shane, for urging ler husband to hold fast to his allegiance. 
‘T will not,’ says Sidney's informant, ‘yon make this known 
to the Primate, or Niidare, or any Geraldine in Ireland.’ To 
the Queen the Lord Justice wrote that the coast was infested 
by hostile cruisers. that he dreaded a French attack on castles 
which could not resist artillery, and that he could scarecly 
be answerable for the defence of the country. The efiver of 
Sussexs advice while at Court may be gathoved fiom the num- 
Lerof lerters which Mary addressed to great men in Trekund. 
Tyrone aud O'Reilly were thanked for past services, the 
former being charged to help the Deputy with a contingent, 
und the latter to dismiss the Seots in his pay.  Calvarh 
O'Donnell was reminded of his duty, and encournged to hope 
for a peerage and other rewards. Barnaby Fitzpatrick, whose 
courtly education was not forgotten by his friend's sister, was 
exhorted to behave like one who regards the service and weal 
of his natural country. His neighbour O'Carroll might 
look forward to a peerage for life if he would give help in 
season. Desmond and Clanricarde were directed to put 
Thomond in possession of his earldom and estates, the care 
of the coast being* particularly recommended to the former. 
Desmond and Ormonde were thanked, and advised to refer 
all their differences to the arbitration of the Lord Deputy and 
Council.? 

The Queen did not limit her care for Ireland to writing 
letters. She doubled the army; 800 men bring sent over, 
and directions given for raising 200 more in Ireland. Every 
foot soldier was to receive twopence a day, and every horseman 
threepence a day, in addition to the old wages. The Deputy’s 
salary was raised from 1,000/, to 1,500/., with the usual 
allowances, and he was directed to move constantly to and 

' Piers ty Carwin, Feb. 1, 1592 Su-sex to Hoxell, June 8; Articles by 


an Trishman, 1458 (Ne. 15). 
2 The (Queen's letters are all dated March 12. 
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fro, residences being maintained for him at Roscommon, 
Athlone, Monasterevan, Maryborough, Philipstown, Ferns, 
Enniscorthy, and Carlow. The O’Mores and O'Connors were 
to be still further chastised, and as much as possible effected 
arainst the Scots. In most other matters the former instruc- 
tions were to remain in force. The restored Deputy was not 
expected to make bricks without straw, more than 2001. bay- 
ing been spent on the carrinye of munitions to Chester for 
the Trish service.! 

Sussex lefL London on March 21, and we are told that le 
travelled post: but he did aot leave Hulyhesd rill the 20th 
of the flowing month. The actual passage only ecenpicd 
w few hours, Detraction, the usual lot of Irish governors, 
fulluwed him on his journey, his acenser being nv less a per- 
son than Primate Dowdall, who was summoned over ta tell 
his own story, and who died in London some three montis 
before the Queen, Siduvy and lis Council declared that the 
Archbishop was actusted: by personal malice, and that there 
was no foundation for his statements. There was, however, 
some excuse for a prelate who saw his metropolis and thre 
churches burned by the viceregal army. Sussex believed 
that Dowdall was in league with his predecessor. Were it 
nit, he said, for his set purpese to serve the Queen, he might 
find occupation enough in avoiding the nets spread on all 
sides, the catch line wuereof he could not prove but by looking 
into Mr. St. Leger’s bosom.? 

Sussex had left Leix and Offaly in confusion, and he re- 
turned to find them in the same state, his brother, Sir Hen: 

fadecliffy, being actually besieved in Maryborongh by the 
natives, under Donoeh and another O'Connor, accompanied 
by Richard Oe, one of the bastard Geraldines who had so 
lung been troublesome. ‘The garrison beat off their assailants 
alter a hard fight, Richard Ove falling by the hand of Francis 
Cusby ; but Donough avain escaped. The first matter which 


MSce instructions in (wrer, March #0; Estimate for munitions, 
Maret 15. 

* Machen’s Diary: Sussex to Privy Council, April 7, with inclusures; 
Dowelall tu Tleath, Noy. 17, boo7, 
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demanded the personal attention of Sussex after his return 
was the state of Thomond, where Sir Donnell More O'Brien 
—who had slain his brother, the second Earl, five years 
Leture—was now disputing the title of his young nephew 
Connor, whose principal castles he held. Ormonde, whose 
sunt was the young lord's morher, was of course interested 
in his favour, and the same reason was enough to make 
Desmond incline to Sir Donnell. It became necessary for 
Sussex himself to go in force and establish some kind of 
order, Taking the familiar line through Offaly and Ely, 
Leap Castle Deing abandoned at their approach, the Lord 
Deputy and his troops. strenythened on the route by the 
adhesion of Darnaby Fitzpatrick and a considerable foree, 
marched across North Tipperary by Newport and Calircon- 
lish tou Limerick, which was reached on the seventh day after 
leaving Dublin. At a point a few miles from the city Or- 
nonde and his brother Ediund appeared with a large party. 
The young lord of Cahir, Gerald the heir of Desmond, 
with all the forces of his house, MacCarthy More, who 
received the honour of knighthood and a gold chain and 
gilded spurs, and William Burke, chief of the district, joined 
on the sameday. At the gate of Limerick the mayor and 
aldermen in scarlet robes delivered to Sussex the keys and 
mace, which he returned to the mayor. With the civic in- 
signia and sword of state borne before him, the Lord Deputy 
rode to the dvvr of the cathedral, where the Marian bishop, 
Hugh Lacy, met him, and where he was censed and sprinkled 
with holy water, Sussex kissed the cross both here and at 
the rood, where the same ceremonies were repeated, and 
knelt devoutly at the high altar while the Ze Devi was 
sung. Salutes were fired after church. 

The Lord Deputy rested ten days at Limerick, during 
which time was performed the rite of ‘ bishoping ’ Destnond’s 
youngest child, the old Earl being present imself. This was 
a first or second baptism, for the little Fitzgerald was not old 
enourh tu be coufirmed, and the Lord Deputy stood sponsor 
wud gave his ged-child his own name, and presented him at 
the sume time with a gold chain. ‘The career of Janes 
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Sussex Fitzgerald thus auspiciously begun was destined to 
end in a traitor's death on the scaffold. 

Sir Donnell O'Brien failed to appear, and was thrice pro- 
claimed traitor at Limerick. Sussex then issued forth into 
Thomond. Clare Castle and Ennis made no resistance, but 
a few cannon shot had to be fired at Bunratty before it sur- 
rendered, The Earl of Thomond, having been placed in pos- 
session of his country, Was sworn upon the sacraments and 
on the relics of the Chureh with bell, book, and enndle. to 
forsake the name of O'Brien, and to be trne to the King and 
Queen. All the freeholders of the district swore in the same 
rulemn way to obvy him as their captain. 

On his journey westward from Limeriels, Sussex spent a 
night with O'Shaughnessy at Gort, where he ‘dined so wor- 
shipfully as divers wondered at it, for the like was not seen 
in an Irixhinman’s house.” At Galway he was received with thie 
sume civic, military, and religious ceremonies as at Limerick, 
and, after staying four or five days, returned by Athenry and 
Meeliels into Offalr, and thence to Dublin.! 

Sidney's apprehensions were partially realised, for Jumes 
MacDonnell landed before Sussex with 600 islemen and two 
guns. But Carrickfergus had been reinforced, and the greater 
part of the Scots returned to their own country. Colla Mac- 
Donnell, one of the chief's five brothers and the resident 
emaridian of his clan's [rish interests, died soon afterwards, 
and, his brother Angus having refused to take his place, 
Sorley Boy, the youngest and ablest of the family, filled the 
vacant post. It was decided to attack the Redshanks in their 
own islands, and a fleet assembled at Lambay from which 
great things were evidently expected. Sussex urged despatch ; 
but the delays of the supply service were inveterate, and 
nolhing was done for nearly three weeks. The Lord Depaty 
landed first in Cantire, and began operations by burning James 
MacDonnell's ‘ chief house called Sandell, a fair pile anda 
strong.’ 

He boasted that in three days he burned everything from 


‘This tour is in Carve, i, 274-277; the date in the end of Juiy 
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sea to sea in a district twenty miles long, and this without 


mevting any opposition worth notice. Isla was the great 
object of the expedition ; but the wind was unfavourable, and 
the incendiary’s work could Le carried on elsewhere. Arran 
was iiccordingly devastated, the army dividing into two, so as to 
intke the damage more complete. [sla being still inaccessible. 
the same fate was intended for Bute, but just as the boats 
were about to be manned a sudden gale sprung up, ‘and that 
liner then the weather shore the wind wheeled suddenly and 
made it the lee shore, whereby we being very near the shore 
wer foreed to ride it out for life and death in such a place as 
ifaon tackle had slipped or broken the ship whose tackle had 
so slipped or broken must needs have perished” The eable 
ofa Dublin transport parted, and she foundered with a Toss 
of twenty-eight men. Most of the small vessels got into 
harbour, ‘but the masters of ELM.'s ships I think thought 
scorn thereof’ The fine gentlemen who commanded men-of= 
war in those days were unwilling to take advice from the old 
seoten who acted as their sailing masters or pilots. With loss 
of boats, running rigging, and anchors, the fleet escaped, and 
the captains, whose courage was ‘somewhat cooled,’ were con- 
tent after this to Le controlled by their professional associates. 

The poor little Cumbrays having been ravaged, the dis- 
abled vessels were just able to reach Carrickfergus after a 
dead beat against a stiff north-wester. Sussex landed, and was 
nearly lost in regaining his flag-ship. the ‘ Mary Willoughby.’ 
A. council of war was then held, and it was found that there 
were provisions for only three weeks more, and that damaves 
could not be properly repaired in Ireland. Only three ships 
were at all fit for service; and, moreover, ‘the new bark is a 
ship of such length and unwieldliness in steerage as she is not 
to be ventured among the isles in such stormy weather, where 
there be many deep and narrow channels and strong tides.’ 
It was feared that the ships might be becalmed or otherwise 
delayed in the i-les, there was mow no spare tackle in case of 
future storms, and it was by no means iinpossible that the 
erews cud troops mish sturve. The hope off visiting [sla was 
therefore alaudenod, sud Stussex taded the soldiers with the 
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less ambitious intention of attacking the Scots in the Route. 
An English fleet and army carefully equipped and commanded 
by many gallant gentlemen had just succeeded in burning 
some barren islands. net without consideralle loss to them. 
selves, and had returned disabled without striking a blow. 
Suxsex was conscions of his failure, and begged the Queen 
‘not to impute any luck in me, but tu consider that whatever 
I wrote of was feasible, is feasible. and shall with grace of 
Cod be put in execution with a great deal more than I wrote 
of, &e. The expedition is not even noticed in the Scots cur- 
responcdence of the time, nor was anythite, done to retricve 
matters on Tamd. Oat of 1,100 soldiers, but £00 were fit for 
service, the rest being prostrated by illness caused by the foul 
water on board ship.! 

Want of activity at least could not be charged against 
Sussex, who carried ont strictly the spirit of the Qneen’s in- 
structions, which desired him to be constantly: on the move. 
H» was at Leighlin a few days after his return from Seotland, 
and then returned to Dublin, where the affairs of Munster 
vecupied his attention. The old Earl of Desmond was dead, 
and his son (Gerald, destined to a disturbed life and a miserable 
death, sueceeded to the splendid but troublesome inheritance 
of the Southern Geraldines. He promised fair, and was 
knivhted by the Lord Deputy’s hands, who went to Waterford 
to receive his homage and to admit him to the earldom, Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald of Decies, who ruled about one half of the 
county of Waterford, also made his submission, promising to 
ohwy the law and make others abey it, to give his help to all 
jules, commissioners. and tax-gatherers, and to secure free 
admission for all to the markets at Waterford, Dungarvan, and 
elsewhere. The news of Mary's death reached Ircland soon 
after this, and Sussex, who had already obtained leave to yo 
to England, hurried away to pay his court tu the new sovereign. 
He left Ireland tolerably quiet.? 

* For the expedition to the isles, see Sussex to the Queen, Oct. 3, Oct. 6, 
and Oct. 31, 1558. 


2 Journers by the Earl of Sussex, July and Nov. 1558, in Carer: oath 
of Gerald Earl of Desmond, Nov. 28. 
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Mary did all she could to efface her father's anti-Roman 
policy ; but no Irish persecution took{place. This may have 
been less from the Queen’s want of will than from the insig- 
nificance of the Protestants in Ireland. It is said that many 
people fled from the western parts of England in hope of 
sharing the comparative immunity enjoyed by the small 
Protestant congregation in Dublin. One story seems to show 
that this had attracted attention, and that Dublin would not 
have long escaped. It rests on the testimony of [enry Usher, 
one of the fathers of Trinity College and atterwards Archbishop 
of Armazh, and was repeated by his more fumous nephew 
James Usher, and by other public men ef repute. Henry 
Usher died ara great age in LOLS, and was ‘Treasurer of Sr. 
Patrick's as early as 1573. In the absence of anything to 
rebut it, such evidence ean hardly be rejected. The story is 
that a Protestant citizen of Dublin named Jolin Edinonds had 
a sister living at Chester married to one Mattershed, who 
kept an inn or ludging-house in which Cole, Dean of St. Paul's, 
slept when on his way to purge the Irish Church. ‘ Here,’ 
said Cole, in the hearing of his hostess, ‘isa commission that 
shall lash the heretics of Ireland.’ The gvod woman watched 
her opportunity, possessed herself of the doctor’s wallet, and 
substituted a pack of cards for the commission—a service for 
which she received a pension of -U/. from Queen Elizabeth. 
On reaching Dublin, Cole went straight to the Castle, where 
the Lord Deputy, who had just returned from his Scotch ex- 
pedition, was sitting in council. Cole declared his business 
in a set speech ; but when the secretary opened his wallet he 
found only the cards, with the knave of clubs uppermost. 
Sussex had conformed to the dominant creed, but had probably 
no wish to be a persecutor, and may have rejoiced at Cule’s 
discomfiture. ‘Let us have another commission.’ he said, 
‘and we will shuffle the cards in the meanwhile. A new 
scourge for the heretics was despatched, but before it came to 
hand Mary’s unhappy career had closed." 

* Ware's Life af Brorne. In their instructions to the Lord Deputy and 


Council. Philip and Mary soy :—' Lord Cardinal Poole, being sent unte us 
from the Pope's Holiness and the said See Apostolic Levate uf our said 
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IRELAND UNDER TITE TUDORS. 


The weak enthusiast who, far more than Gardiner or 


—— Bonner, must share the responsibility forthe persecution with 


Death of 

Mary ani 
Recanald 

Devdas. 


which this Queen's name is inseparably connected, was not 
Jong divided from her in death. Reginald Pole survived his 
kinswoman some twenty-two hours, and alinost the last sounds 
to reach his ears were the cheers with which a people that 
breathed freely once more greeted the accession of Queen 


ENizabeth. 


realing, mindeth in brief time to despateh inte Ireland certain bis com- 
inissioners snd ollicials to visit the clergy aud other members of the sant 
realm of Ireland,’ ac., Curem, April 28, 15st. 
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— Jolin dle, S44, J5-49, ot 

— Lerd, luni 

Courcies, the, 4538 

Cowler, Robert, Clerk of | the 
Crown (1505), anal Master of toe 
Kills (1559-1512) an adherent of 
the house of Ormonde, PHS, bau, 
Yud, ie, BSG, BN, eee, Lees kde 

— Walter, sen of Rebert. qeint 
Clerk oof the Cnown (1Sn5), 
Solieiter-Genernl Coal bo ben, 
BUS BES Usd, USS. fhhe 

Covne, Bishep oof Limerick; ser 
(hain, 

Cranmer, Thomas, Arelibishep af 
Canterbury, fo, chs, ou, teu 

Crevy, 8b 

Croash Parriek, 305 

Croft, Sir James, Viceroy, a Here- 
fordshire mein, sent ever to 
fortify in Mun-ter, S51: Lent 
Lepuy, 5 or Be Pheses Teo teloae 
Colomesin Master S00: an caetes 
Tathlinunsiecesstully, cau d ; 
Perstades Tyrone to telerare a 
pourrisem at Arinash, 03: his 
dhoetrinal conference with Dy ac. 
dail, SH5.800; lis ideas about 
evclesiusticnl patronaze ey: 
desires a warlike Primate, 348 ; 
las enlichtened iWeas ateout tle 
currency, S7U-372; visits Con- 
puwrht, 374; gives a lamenralde 

ccount of Leinster, 375: makes 

another unstiecessful raid into 
Ulster, 377; recalled, 387s; 
character of his government, 
37817; ininlicated in Wyatt's 
rebellion, 390-391 

Cromer, George, Archhishon of 
Armash (1522-1545), LoniChan- 
eellor (1532-1534), 136, 1a, 259, 
291, BOL, 406 

Cromwell, Thomas. ereatel Earl 
of Essex, 155,158. P81, Pst) lind, 
Woe, 202, 20%, SE, 215, 254, 241, 
356 

— ‘liver, 44,47. 319, 352 

Cromwellians, 381 

Cromwellian war, $20 

Crook, +47 

Croom, 218, 229, 267 

Crovan,(iodred, Kingof Man, 35, 46 

Cite, Captain, tink 

Curlew Mountains, 125, 141 
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Cumbray Islands, 411 


Cuminian, St., 15 

Currazhimeore, 75 

Curwen, or Curwin, Hough, Arch- 
lushep of Dublin (1554), trats- 
lated to Oxterd (1507), Lend 
Chancellor (15595-1o07), Sud, 
bel, bens 

Cusack, Sir Thomas, Master of the 
licdis (ISH -1aa0), Lenk Keeper 
(tobi Der Chainer WO) a ee 
[om bon | 


6 Cal, tet, HS, 
baceres casa) (by eeae 
beth Jul, beadacda el, dO b, De, aU 3 





Davee of the North, Lie anas, mn 
eetiersek dis quienes, Pye, bib 

Phcecasstitiss or dna Care, 22 

Vealsetiy, al 

Phitaew, Tus, fu Sue, uso 

Daties im Ireland, © inapler IL. 
pouserm 

— «it Pablin, Cork, Watertord, and 
Woextord aitrer the AnulueNour- 
yu invasion, eb 7, ou 

Thtsiran, 2o8 

Dini, Darvel, or O'Donnell, 
Terener, Dean of Armavh, 361 

Dorey of Platten, called * Great 
Piercy, Tod, los, lod 

— Jobin, 220 

Duaretes, the, 144 

David's, St. 42 

Davies, sir John, Attorney-General 
( lho dads), s-1O, bo, sad osu 

Dewn, Henry, Bishop of Banser, 
and afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Justice in 
1435, LET, 193, 115 

Dearg, of Derg, Lowsh, 17 

Decies. TH, lai. Yn, d12 

Delahide, Sir Walter, married to 
Janet Eustace, 161 

— James, sen of sir Walter, 161, 
Jot, 172, 174, QUES. Ba, VT, 

Delvin, granted to the Nuyents, 
51, 76 

— Richard Nugent, seventh Daron 
of, Vice-Deputy in 1525, 120, 
150, 178, vob: one of lis suns 
mentioned, 226 

— — — eivith Laren of, vrand- 
son of the seventh Daron, 255, 
nod, Gu 

Denton, Jaanes, Dean of Lichtich, 
a Reval Commissioner in Liesl 
in 1ozt bis 

Dernvel, King of Leinster; see 
MacMurrouch, 


Google 


Dermod Duff, 291 

Derry, church and see of, 12, 14, 
ea Fpl & | 

Derrick, or Dethyke, Jolin, 158 

Dervorcil, ou 

Desmond, Earks of, 7,65, 72; their 
burial place, SO) 

— Maurice Fitgzenidd, first Earl 
of, 7H, 78 

— dames Fitegerikl, seventh Karl 
of, 0 

— Thomas Fitzgerald, cizhth Earl 
of, executed, U2 

— Maurice Fitvyvernld, tenth Earl 
of, Lla, do, pod, 134 

— dames Fitz delin  Fitzzertd, 
eleventh Esarl ats bibs tresiteaedt 
of the Mueturtides, Eh bbb, 
Lid, Las, LS1-158; clefeatedd by 
the MacCarthies, sts intricues 
with France, ISD: besieged in 
Dunzarvan, IS2; his yxutisans 
in Seuth Wales, his intriznes 
with Charles V., Is4-188: calls 
the emperor his severeign lord, 
183: his death, 190 

—Thenas Mevle Fitzgerald, 
tweltth Earl of, 163, 180, iyo 

— dimes Fitz-Maurice Fitzgerald, 
thirteenth Eurl of, 100, 191, 12 ; 
Henry VIUL acknowledyes him, 
YO4; at Court, 241; returns to 
Ivekind and attempts to scize 
the estates, 241-242; murdered, 
2138 

— John Fitz-Thomas Fitzverald, 
sometimes called fourteenth 
Eitrl of, 190, 101; his speech at 
Adare, 12 

—James Fitz-John Fitzgerald, 
nitcenth Earl of, 218; chiledl 
Karl by Lont L. Grey, 227; 
seizes Croom and Adare, 221; 
reluses to cowe te Clonmel, 26; 
in alliance with O'Neill and 
(Dounell, 287: expected to 
attack the Pale. 25s; expected 
te rebel, 20; threatens Tippe- 
rary, el; deties Grey, 212; 
piirloned and acknowlelved as 
harl, 248; acknow lestices the 
reval supremacy, 245; a Privy 
Councillor, 250; wears ‘Keslish 
clothes, Y57¢ attends Parlia- 
mnent, 24S: Commissioner for 
Munster, Zl, 264: puts town 
brianiudiawe, 2655 af Court, 207; 
Tepresents the Crown, 20s; 
gives ot. Leger a chiasucter, 2385; 
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Edward VI. offers to make a 
companion of his son, 25; 
appentled te in a dispute nt 
Cork. 332; Bellinzleam suspects 
lin lowaity, chit; Bedlinsbaim 
catries Lint off te Dublin, ss; 
his love fer DBeclincham, 40, 
Shs to be encoumyerd, Si; 
an umpire between the UBriets, 
Minh, LOT, 400: his death, 41 

De-tnened, tienild Firvzenia, six- 
tecnth burl of, to lected in 
bnctand, 255: Bdwird Vil pro. 
pase too tuake a cep anion of 
Wn. ete: Liwty Orne the Tas 
cestens om hie aed Seas she 
Mastries hin Gat, det tic 

— besiv, S455 ae iletera Mires 
Cuithiy. 

— — Lady Jenn Fitzeverall, 
wilow oof the ninth Earl of 
Ormende, armel of Sir) Francis 
Dirvan. iret wifeod the sixteeteh 
Farlof Dostiend, 3403; we Lady 
Joan Fitvcerald, 

Desenshine. is 

leeater, mame of, Tl: ave De 
lexeter. 

Diarrid, sons of, 280; ace Camp. 
bell, 

Dieppe, 810 

Dizty, Francis, 36 

Dillen, Edward, Dean of Kildare, 
PA) 

— Tiwmas, Bishop of Kildare 
(1523-1529), 2" 

- Robert. Attorner-(ieneral (1485- 

1555), Justice of the Kipe’s 
Bench (1554-1540), made Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in 
1550, 840, 388 

Disert (Den, 70 

Dominicans, sou, 310 

Donat, or Dunan. an Ostman, 
fir-t Liisleep eek Dulelin, va, nt 

Donecal, 212, 500 

— County, 12, 218, 200; see Tyre 
corned, 

Tenneadh, or Denows, 31 

Dennell, King of Leinster, 21 

— hu, Lord of the Isles, 279- 
8 | 

Donore, 217 

Lieran, Maurice, Bishop of Leish- 
lin hy VS Goss Om a Pare 

Pherset. Groy, Marquis of. 1d2. tov 

Pheexery chu 

Tsowerell, Eeiward, 114 

— Gece. Anhbishep of Armiach 


hy Google 


DUN 


(aa. an interval, 1543-1518) 
$07, 3433 his conference with 
St. Decer N55: hie relations 
with Growne aml other Protos 
tants, DAS, S45-04t2 his eanfer- 
ence with Croft and Staples, 
Maa<0007 > leaves Trelanel, ivy; 
restored, US0, SU uy, bos 

Dowling, Thiady, Cuaneether of 
Leizttin (S01 Dies), author of 
* Nerninis,” parent 

Down er Phowsraet cies, ehiateds coed 
seo oa, SG) wth: earned 
Hartel by Lend Lo. Cirey, ook, 
ms 

— Connty, on, Tit 

Peovne, Hush, S17 

Dirax niencastery, 201 

Drolerds, orisin of, TS, ft, Loss 
Variismemt ef, bau, bt. bet, 
Dit, 22 VU, PAR ee, 2: 
Unsiversity of, Sue ds Mardis 
ment of, 35, 271, Soe, GT 

Deomana, TH, 268 

Dremicineon. Jiu 

J veotraeers i of, 2g 

Dranectit. charch of, 1 

Duktin, Danish Ninzdom of, 
Charter LL jarssd oe 

—oulbel Ath Clisth Uv the Trish, 
1 a0, TH, SL, DOS; the Mayor 
Ww Knocktoe, 120: the Dy rues 
Iyeak into the eastle, LoS; sieze 
of, 166-18, 170, IST, lus, 225; 
the Mayor dublud knight at 
Rellahue, 240, 254, 331, 871, 385 

— church and see of, 32-46, 280, 
2005; primacy removed to, a7 ; 
for Archbishops, se Denar, Gil- 
lapatrick or Patrick, OiLtinely, 
Gregory, O'Toole, Leck, Mesmear, 
Minot, Talbot,  FitzSirwns, 
Rokeby, Inee, Alen, Lruwne, 
awl Curwin. 

— Relert de Vere, Manyuis ef, $5 

Dutterin. 364 

Dualeek, 40 

Diimtsarton, 281 

franstinise, 77 

Dignan: see Dennt. 

Dunboyne, Sir Edman Rutter, first 
Laren of, 258, 277, au, un 

Dantrolye Albev, 10, 315 

Dinesh: Alba of Jona, 15 

Dateialk, 15, 67, 129. Vs, 22, 
D4 Le eens Pea. ey 

Dieedrum, in [heawn, (27, * 

Doresnnen, a, Lit, bo. 1s, ti. 
par | 
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Dungannon, Matthew O'Neill, or 
Kelly, first Daren of, 26y, 303, 
BOL BOSS ITH. ATT 

Dunzarvan, IS, 185, IST, bs, 195, 
omeshe tect, EAS 

Dunkellin, Barony of, created, 271 

Duindavin, 2 

Dinners, in Kilkenny, LIT, Wiz 

— in tiahway, ao 

Dunsany, the Murnkets of, 74 

— Kedwaed Vlunket, first laron of, 
tuo 

Doirrew, [uy it, an 


the 
bt ad | 


RAGILU, spine, 

Bee cas No otsncdts cat thentief. ue 

Mein chon sor (teorie. Marshal 
ap The esatat ve uy 

k Y) nervy, seb 

Bette, dibs, Zee 

KE Loernabey Sir iseherel, luw -Los 

Beli iaurcde, 217 

Welssuestiels, Jest, EES 

E:vlward L, 62 

— IL, 65 

— IV, 71, 116 

— rines of Wales, luo 

asii-ts, ue 

Kibeic, or Erie, 26 

Elizabeth Woodville, Queen, oz 

moi York, Queen, Los 

El phin, see of, 2b. S70 

a é UOCarrull, in King's County, 

hy S55 Ady VU, eet eats, Ve, 

i 

Elvans, the, fic. the O'Carrolls, 157 

Ely House, Holborn, 285 

Rraiy, churel: and see of, 18, 255 

Ernypire, the, 47, 56, 87, Luz, oi9 

Ennai sen, Richard, bt 

Euachdune, now Anniachdown, at 
one time a bishupric, 2UU, D3 

Eninis, 3004, 410 

Enniscorthy, 408 

kee lianaclits, or Eugenians, 22, 31 

Erismus, 366 

Erizena, 16. 55 

Euvenius TL, Pene, his censtitu- 
tien for the Irish Church, 16, 54, 
az 

Kires, Ralph de. Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 45, 54 

Evsstiee, Alison, tirst wife of the 
ehlith Earbot Kildare, 215 

— tamily ol, bp ae Baltinediss, 

=~ hyemet. sister ol thee bast taped, 
lsartiod tu Sue Waker Deihitie, 
i 
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Eva Mac Murrough, wife of Stron.* 
bow, 41, 44 

Exeter, tle: ace Dexter. 

— Duke of, 16 


Facan, Nicholas (wrercly called 
Walshe tn the text), al? 

Farnew, or Forney, 135, 222, 2h, 
wl 

Fanjubarson, Dishop of the Istes, 
cae 

Fauchard, a7 

Fay, Fednond, 304 

Fauve, Melour, 152 

Borewilen, 2og 

Bivelissard, Eaaperer, 7 

Bomdueoeb tie Catsedi, [Ss 

Beepisvaaedia, Riso ot Mian ster, vv 

Ferisanach. bov, cbl, uss 

Permen, 7, 28s 

Pertisaedles, Geonaabe PSt-Tss, 1h 

Porn, church andl see of, WW) bz, 
tun, 27, dus 

Fetharl in Tipperary, 7h, 207 

— in Wexford, 27 

Piedd, Jasues, Inu, 167 

Field-ton, 200 

Finbar, St, 0 

Fineal, 17, 20 

Finglas, Vatrick, Chief Baron of 
the Excheyuer in 1555, U0, lib 

Fisher, Juin, Carlinal aud Bishop 
of Kuchester, 322 

Fi-hiievne, S2u 

FitzAdelm de Burzo, William, 
Viceroy in 1177, 47, 51-33, 55 

FitzAuthony, 72 

— Marvery. uncestress of the Des- 
tacts, TH 

FiteEustace, Rowland, Daron of, 
Tortlester, Dow 

Fitzgerald, Maurice, son of Nesta 
gud ancestur of all the bite 
scmbls, 41, 65, Tl, Tb; we 
Gariklines, 

— Kusmoend le Gros; see Le Gros. 

—dJoun Fitz tious, first Earl of 
Kebdare. 72 

— Maurice FitzThomas, tr-t Karl 
of Desinond, 72, 75 

—sir Theuses, brether of the 
elulath Earl of NKiilare, Lord 
Chancellor in List, lus; Killed 
at Stoke, 13 

= Thomas, halGirother of the 
ninth Barlatl Kiblate, bai, 151, 
iw 

— sir James, brother of the naiuth 
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Earl of Rildare: Vieo Depaty in 
1A26, LEZ, 150, LoS, 261, 17, 215 

Fitzgerald, Oliver, half-brother of 
the ninth Earl of Kildare, 171, 
wis 

— Hichanl, half-brother of the 
ninth Karl of Kildare, 215 

— sir John, half-brother of the 
ninth Barcl of Kildare, 156, 174, 
vle 

— Walter, half-brother of the 
uinth Earlof Kildare, 215 

— levy Eleanor, sister of the 
ninth Earl of Willare. nivurrie el 
first te) Dennell  MaeCarthe 
Renvhyaned afterwards te Mints 
(MPentieil, YES, Ll, Use, 2m, 
eT. Bis 

— Lady Margaret, cnllel * Mee 
leon,’ sister eof thee miertie Beart oot 
Kiblare, and omarrisl to the 
¢izhth Earl of Ormonde, 105, 
Liv. 126 

— Tuacdly Alice or Alison, sister of 
the ninth Earn of Kildare, 
muitried to Con Mure U'Neill, 
lis, ll 

— Lady Enstacia, sister of the 
ninth Earlot Nivkire, married to 
MacWilliam Burke of Chanri- 
carehs, 120 

— Kelward, son of the ninth Earl 
of Kiblare, half-brother of the 
tenth, and brother of the 
eleventh, 217 

— Lily Mice, half-sister to the 
last named, marriel to James 
Fleming, Lord Slane, 152, 153 

— Lady Mary, sister to the Inst 
named, married to Brian (rCon- 
nor of Utfaly, 215, 217, 2is, 219 

—Lady Eliznbeth, the * fair 
Geraldine, half-sister to the last 
rammed, married to Sir Anthony 
Browne, and afrerwarls to 
Fedwarl, Earl of Lincuin, 216, 
217, 375 

— Bartholomew. 165 

— Jnimes, of Oshenstown, 210, 528 

— Jean, duuchter of the White 
Kuicht, and mother of James 
Fitzmaurice, 1!) 

— Lady Alice, dauchter of the 
twelfth Earl of Desmond, miar- 
rie l to Connor O'Lrien, chief of 
Thomentd, 227 

— Luly Jean, danehter and 
heiress senecil of the ehventh 
Each of Dvestuond, marriel suc- 
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cetsively to the ninth Earl of 
Ormonde, to Sir Francis Bryan, 
nud te the sixteenth Earl of Des- 
mond, 325, S37, sou, BLU, 345, 
Math 

Filtzerald, Maurice, of Lackoth, 
[Js 

— of Decies, Sir John, Lord of 1S2 

— --- Sir Gierakl Marsieane, Lont 
of, son oof Sir Jelin, Lou, ley 
JE, 2ches, SAF, 2b, test 

— Sie Vaurtee, Lord of, son of 
Sir Gerald, $12 

— —Fir Treas, brother of Sir 
Sedan, Isv, Iss 

— Themis, Prior of Kiijaisintaim, 
tha 

Fisveerabls. Farts of Desens: ae 
Diestrrened, 

— Rariser Nitare ; see Kildare, 

— Knight af Kerry: ace Kerry. 

— or Pitzzibiens, White Kuizhts; 
ov Wiite WKnishr, 

Fitszibbon, or MacGibbon; ae 
White Anicht. 

Firvtrilbert ; see Stronsbow, 

FivGritith, ies. 

Fi zthenry, Reborn and Mefler, i 

Fiterauries, Lord of Lixuaw in 
Kerry, 1c 

—- -Devartes, Lishap of Anlfert, ti 

Firzinasrices, the. 46 

Fitzpatrick, or MacGillapertrick, 
chief of Unper Ossery in (juecn's 
Country, ISL, 211, 226, 257 

— Dermot, 160 

Fitzpatricks, Barons of Upper 
Ossory ; ace Upper Ossory. 

Fitzsimons, Walter, Archbishop 
of Vuablin Cl4s4-loil), Ler 
Chancellor in 1496, 1oul, aml 
150, luv, 115, 120 

— John, 165 

Firzstephen, Robert, 41, 43, 47, 
At, 57, fi4 

FitzyThomas, name of, 64 

Firgwalter; ace Dutler. 

— Lords see Sussex. 

Fitewilliaa, Nichoins, 343 

— sir William, Nevenue Commis- 
sioner in 551, afterwards Vire 
Treasurer and Lord Deputy, 396 

— Lord, 2-4 

Flanders, 186, 551 

Fleming, 27, 54, 76, 163, 186 

Fhorenen, 20 

P'lsesi, uct 

Folsn, John, Lislep of Limerick, 
YAS 
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Pore; ser Power. 

Formorian race, AF 

Fountains Abbev, 315 

Power, or Fore \bbey, aly 

Fes, Richard, Wisinge of Win- 
chester, [ol 

Foss Iv, Lantch, We bh Be ” Sus 

France, bse, 278, BET, a SOL 

Francis [., Hb, Dd, bo7, 2b 

— Sti, uf Assisi, 212 

Froneh, mune of, 75 

— the, 27. su bag, Sh 2h, 256, 
<p ee 315, 9 bere & “yt 


Furness Abbey, Ip, 35 


Gano, Cardinal ate 

O3., obkath, thre, fe. tbe | Peers peetil) 

Cicriil, aint, fae Dae Semticiev ates, 
wae fy Later viecter Sher Wanctue 
Newmans aul boskea, o6 

Giall se 

Gaiway, 04. Ths tribes of, Ta, SH, 
P20, 122. Ves: reetery af, 27, 
tid Om oid ae ph ha ts tb sho te bee, P1ed 

Galway, Bishop et, sis tae Mere, 

— County, 214 

Gantiner, Stephen, Listiop of Win- 
hoster, G00 

(isrretr, Walter. O75 

Garnold, a term of the name Fitz 
gerald, 17s 

Garth, Captain, 160 

Coisenns, td 

Geashill, 213 

Gentiles, Black ant White, 18 

Gere, St., US, 171, tak 

Geraidine, ‘the Fair 3’ «re Lady 
Eliznbeth Firzgorate. 

Gerabiines. a generic mame civen 
te the descentlants of Maude 
Fitzzerall, Nesta’s son, tell. 
inv all the Fitzgernhis ef Tre 
littel, and sometimes extended 
te collaterals, TH, wel posacue 

Gerbert, Licntenant, 246s 

Gerimain-en-Laye, St. E87 

Giernitns at Stuke, lvk-los5 
miners, O72 

Geriuny, 11 
Gillapatrick, or Patrick, Dishop of 
Diablin, 5 

GiitheBeort, ) ey 

Ginallus Camierensis, B55, 57 

Celen cava, SBD ts 

Wiener, herd, 28! 

(iletu talent Ma Wiewlow, ane nc 
sued. ie, Uo, 5 


Gleacahure, Los 
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Ylennama, 23 

Glin, 76 

Giiucester, Enrl of, 87 

Ciewlrowl : er Crown 

tien, Duke et Milin, 2b 

Caonlaere, High, Protestant Apel. 
bishop of Armas in 1oa5, cin, 
BT, oo, ING 

Gornlon, Lvly Catherine, wife of 
erkin Wartwek, LIS 

(iordons, the, 282 

tiornts dee Horm, 

Gormaunsten, the Trestons Vis- 
centhits of, ri 

— sir Willian Preston, second 
Visssount of, Pte 121 

— denies Preston, faith Viseotuit 
ee | 

Chertattiaith; gee Kerala. 

tiert, dio 

tioverner, Fort; ace Mars berotach, 

— Man, zis 

traowran, Us2, USS 

Crave, walle ‘Graeccless," 280 

Gracedivn nunnery, a6, a2 

ficwnared, uo 

Graundisen, Otho de, Th 

Grae, rar) 

(rrevneastic in Dunesal, 35 

(iroenwich, 20u 

(eregory the Great, Pape, 3h 

— VIL, Popes ser Hille brand, 

_ Arehibsislop of Lublin, 34 

tiivy, Maryuis of Dorset ; sve Dor- 
aut. 

— Lonl Leonard, son of Thomas, 
Marquis of Dorset, anel }rother- 
in-law to minth Barl of Kildare, 
Lard Deputy, 1a Laity come 
pisims te Tlenry VOL, 114; 
Marshal af the arty, 17, 17s, 
179; Kibklare his prisoner, Iso; 
Viscount (iran, 1s 3. UL: View. 
rey, HM: tis harshness tu Lally 
Sketingten, 106; ae Viaytiee 
ment, Li-lus; in want of 
money, I; his eamvaicn in 
Woetern Vauster, tueeceb: the 
Ring repraves hin unjustly ; 
lis activity, LZob.207 s bis ene 
nies, ZOSp aetiWwe dlainst the 
Irish, ZlO-21b: woes towards 
Ulster, 212s beulled by the 
OVennors, ZEIL2Z1E: seizes the 
five Ciermidine beerlieen, 215 
hin rail im Vister, vue: falls 
wut wth alee Harlers, fits iis 
treatinent ef thet? Mberes, 2255 
his rush expedition to) Cons 
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naught, 226-229; the Council 
reconcile him with the Butlers, 
241: goes into Ulster, 262,85; 
in Ulster, 287: in Wicklow, 248, 
woes his victory gat Mellel, 
he Shs im Master, fit: in 
Ulster, 2b: reeuiiedl 2his exe. 
ented, 2H, ZIT, LES: contusion 
atter his recall, 2i5, Lol, 275, 
be Peer) 

Grew, Lady Etisibeth, sister of 
Loomk Lewnard, secomd) wite of 
the ninth Barbet Kildare, bby, 
led. zin 

— fenty dame, S00, Nod 

sab lin de, Dinthge of Nerwieh, 
rom Pet} 0 | 

tirittin, Maurie, Disthay of Rue 
Che ster, in 

Curniiths, Reward, 213 

Corenne, a 

Cisinels tipec. Teebiin, oy2 

Char. Latah, Dew tb 

(iwyn, nume vf, los 


ITaAntpon Hit... 83 

Hidein, or Halfpenny, Rebert, 
vio 

Halsey, Thonasts, bishop of Leigh. 
lin, wins 

Haunerton, Caprain, Da 

Harding, Stephen, 315 

Hhartian, Gerink 27: 

Harold, Bishop of Limerick, o6 

Haroid Uartager, 19 

Hasenlph, 45 

Hatteciufe, Willkiuno, 11t 

Hvebridkcans, or Red-hanks, 271, 
272 

Hebrides, 32, 67; Westisles, 279; 
suuth isles, 250 

Ilenry, I. 41 

— IT.. 11, 37, 45, 16, 51 

— IIL. #2 

-— IV., 87 


— V. 86 
—II., King of France. 545, 353, 
wat 


Herbert, Francis, 16n-Mis, 215 

Hertforl Edward, Earl of: see 
Somerset, 

Hervey de Montmerency, i2. 4, 
ULE Sai) Be) 

Hildetrand, Pope Gregory VIL, 33 

ely, sir [hihi Say 

Tlevlocin, Pts, 2EF 

Helbenel, Captudn, P74, 980 

Lviv Ches Apbow, SUd, 315 
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Talyhead, 210, 273, 351. 108 

Honorius 1. lope, Ut 

Hooker, Jolin, the chronicler, 17 

TLerin, or tierm, 1S 

Hespitallers are St, Jolin. 

Jhowtin, 200, 0 

— family (at. Lawrence), 45 

— Nichelas St. Lawrence, six. 
tecuth Garon of, lO, les, be, 
11 

— Christopher St. Lawrence, 
seventeenth Barren of. bec 

— diistiee, Hew. Sens pethars the 
Sime persem as Tiwana. at. 
Law be) bs bP yt. 
Sir Meelis! oss 

Visa tee Re ltts 

Lbestvert, ls ose De Bare, 

Thaietrer. livntes, oa. en 

Ttuatlow, Croton, Eserbet, use 

Harley, Tues, Bisiep et eile, 
nus, a 

Hy Nell the ONeill> and their 
currelaiives, wa 


TAR-COXNAU CHIT, 75 

Torachken or lirigkan, in Clare, 27 

Teelined. 11 

Icelanders, 32 

Tilrone, 250, 340 

Ikerrin in Tipperary, 211 

Thiathe, 251 

Tinekilly 76, 242, 248 

Inchigucn, Barony of, 270 

Inge, Havth, Lishep of Meath 
(1512-1521), Archbishopot buble 
lin (1921-1528), 150, 290, 291 

Tneulf, 32 

lnnishowen, 211, 274 

Innislurash Abbey. 26, 2US, 317 

Innocent ILL, Pope, of 

— IV., Pope, 62 

— VIL, Pope, 107 

Iona, 1 15. 17, 21, 280 

Trchined, Duke of, 85 

Trisiitown, orizin of name, 73 

Trveligh or Muckres-, Guo 

Isla, 275, 411 

Isles, Lord of the; see Dounell 
Diu. 

T=-am, John, 342 

Italy, Zu, 200 

Ivur, 19, 2. 2: 


Ives, St, USY 


Janes To of Encliund atl VE 
of Seutlaudl, Glo 
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Janes TV. of Seotland, 113 

— Voof Seothiud, 247, 271, 509 

Jinnes’s Park, St., 277 

Jerpeint Abbey, 9a, 260 

destits ty deebaok, vou ese tei 
Hist tdssivn, oUF al, GPs, ey 
that 

Jocedin, 33 

elibin, ING tay wh, 3a, 88, 64, GLb ose 

om NNsl.. Papen ts, Tu 

wy, i. 

— tie Misi ci sone elite ielers 
rsut ts l obastion © Waal y ber in 

— Set be rtisilera. Chobe r of, 


oe tee ‘ 
atthe tte ve fas 


dis e socal Wosivaedl, cis 


’ 
Medea ce ny Shee 








— af My biers 


Pe el a WS oe 
ee : ‘ in ape 
dist ts fie Peeve aig cxetel 


— TL, Pepe, tt 


Katie. a NP, 27 

Kate er Corpse. a amereban 

Keaitaniiiraey jar oor Crean 
Jacuiyte, oe 

Koiwsncoty, Cahir Miw-Brere. the 
Mae Murremoh. Gateek thar bist 
Kernel Ledoster, 174, Da Ze, 
eds cee Mine Murrettcin, 

— Cahir  MaeA\rt, the  Mae- 
Muarroneh, ereated= im) 1455 
Haron oof Taian fer dite, 210, 
B31, Bos, His, sez 

— Dhetrell MaetCshir, vo0 

— Maurier, Archileacon of Leigh- 
lin, 1i6, 208 

— Mort Ose, 327 

Kavanach, erigin of the name, 
d2s vee Mae Murreush, 

Kaivainiwhs, the, s8, “i 17, 2LO, 
221, wt), heb, Zou, s ‘be 7% oselg ¢ ; wee 
Mie Murrench. 

Kentum, James, rier of Nil- 
att winehaun, les, aia 

— William, Capsain of Kerne, 





Kells, or Nenlis, in Meath, 12, 66, 
bee 

— in Kilkenny, 519 

Kelway, Fears see Pe Boe | Bere F. 

Ket, Uramenle in, SUL 

Kerry, AA, Pen ise pss 

— Pidweornbd, Natshe of. 76 

Kerrvenrrily, in Curk, 2f2, 218 

Kerthictiiel, os 

Wevtesi cnn, tes 

Kilbwittsin, “is, viz 

Kile tecists Miler, Weaferd, zis 
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KIL 

Rilenoley Ahh Y, pea 

Kilcullen Lridse, Lu 163 

-— Lard: see Laitineliss. 

Rillare, 1. 204 

— tainty, {tee ee E Ft e Tia, lay, 
| ee ae me bel Fa 

— Limuily ¢Fiteceriids), 2, 7a 

— deh Bitvthemias Fitvoe rad, 

test Earleet, 72 

—_ T! eens Kir 
Barbier ob, ue 

—lietall Pitaceiski, eibth Bart 
wt, Deputy, tent fens, berb, bet, 
ts, Tey, fers, dean din, dibs 

wsiniteet, Uhes dy pricey. Ube, 

Me, iss hie “ie, ES, Fes 


Betsy Vee Bas ste athe enn Daeced 








cerrado sewenth 


Bhose pee | 





elocetterie te) Eas await: Deees dice 
Wives 

meee ith Karl oof, meirrins 
Balzaberts Zonwetue Pe: pare sent 
at Kiweeltew, 2h: Diepaey, 
Bis) his steer, bth. : 
soperseded, dus, dou, 
Pid, ce, Edees anirties Tae 
Kiivalnth @irew, bate dines 
Pupary, DED FES Pais ses te 
hochaaied, DET dm the Dewey 
Lis, Di Wn 151, Me 1a; 
remurus to dreliml dot: in 
Keslind again, 154: Deputy, 
Pu dst, bos, 150: fereed te oo 
ty England, Wi: makes hi< sen 
Iheypute, POL: in the Tewer, 
lev, 160: dies in the Tewer, 
172: seeks preferment fur Dean 
Dillon, “unk, 207 

— Thoms Fiseueratl tenth Fark 
ef, called oo sitken) | Thernas,” 
Doruty. Det, es rebels, bec, 
Webs Lis poeple ammrderia Avett 
bishep, 165; bestocses Duiblin, 
ite, ny, Tis, lit pe rae Sap eit 
traiter, BVO, Pte: arene fenton 
ETT oa a pres ar ree ais site 
remlers, DTT. 175¢ tn the Teawer, 
V7: attaintel and eteruted. 
Tsu 













— tierald 4 ehwventh 

Karl of, 2)8, 2 eserpes to 
Fitariee, 2ST 2h, elt, 
SEE St eI eae, SHS, 
wey, Bis. Bay bis estates ree 
sternal, oo | 
Wort, 8s reticns te Tretinel, 
feta, fay 














saeqye che 
ate ate 
— ae ret, USS, pied Se fier Biiatrapes 

ace Leet, DYN a, Wealicciuy, 


Lancaster, Leverietty. 
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Kilfenora, see of, 293, 206 

Kilken Castle, 125, 167, 170 

Kilkenny, 59, 7:33; a mock Darlia- 
ment there, 78: Varliament ane 
statute of, SO-S3, IN 7, Los, 
111,154: Porliament adjieurned 
te, QIN, a, Uo, GUU, G21, S10, 
Doth, GSU sS 

— County, 61, 63, 64, 72, 97. 1, 
148i, 150, 155, 156, 14, Loy, 22d, 
“hb, WUT, eM, en, ty 

Killalhw, see of, S21, 2d 

Killarney, 12h 

Killeen, Pluinkets, Darons of, 76, 
pio, a5 

Killeigh frisry, 50d, bag 

Woilvienwss. 127 

Kitinaceinsech, Ji, eb 

Kilwmaerenan, 212 

Kilmainivan. the chief house 1f 
the Pbespitadlers tn Trediaad, su, 
HW, LA4, bi Lew LTS: a views 
real residence, LhS, Yui 25s; 
the churel. SUL, 413 the privry 

FP restored, HL 

Kiltuadloek, Pol, 195, 250 

Kiltnere, see of, 22 

Kinard, lza 

Kineers, 24, 504 

King, Matthew, 383 

Kinuafiael, 215 

KRinnesad, 251 

Winsale. Th LOG TST, 242, Sea, ANS 

Kite, John, Archinishopret Ariiwh 
(15618-1521), P28, 251, ose 

IKtnizhts of Kerry andl White 
Knights, Fitzzeralds, g.t. 

Kueckinlossy, 141 

Knogkmoy Abbey, 267 

KRnuecktoe, Lun ize, lat 

Knocktupler Monastery, 381 

Koollys, sir Henry, 475 

Kurmilada, or Gurmiiaith, 21-26 


Lacy, Hugh. Bishop of Limerick 
(1558-1571), dom 

— Huyo de, 47. 49, 52-54, 55-57 

— — the younyer, 58, 50, 61 

— Mawle, wife of the tirst Earl of 
Clanricarde, 275 

— Waiter de, 50, 61 

Lady Abbey, near Clonmel, 296 

Lavan, or Lacan River, ius 

Lambay Island, 17, iyo. 275, 810 

Laneaster, Thomas, Bishep oof 
Killare (1540-1554), ard atters 
Wards Arclibishup of Armach, 


oho, aed, Juz 
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Lancastrians, 91-03, 103 

Lane, Edward, Bishop of Kiblare 
in Lis7, lod 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Sb4, 314 

Lanstluwne family, 76 

Lanthony, Ls 

Larne, 66, 351 

Laternn Council, 35, 36 

Jawrenve (VTuole, St.: eee O Toole, 

Lawrenve, St. Sir Alimaric, ances- 
ter of the Howth faunily, a3 

Tact Castle, 28 

Len Castle in King’s County, 127, 
The, fen 

Fenth Mbheva, the southern Lal 
ot Trekatet, ee 

Lavale, Pe, Bow, Bae, B70 

Lech, Jolin, Archbishop of Dublin 
(ISHI-1313), S21 

Loire, Richard, Dishop of Osseury 
CLSTS-1t60), S81 

Le (iros, Raymond, Hi, 45, 49, 56, 
4. 76 

Leivister, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
vai 

Leizhlin, 54 

— see of, 28, 348: for Bishops, 
we Tatentiall, Nerthalis, lalsey, 
Travers, U Filiely. 

— Drive, or New Leichlin, ps0, 
3005 the suppressed Carmelites 
there, 340, 375, 401, 412 

Iwin-ter, Dukes of, 72, 217 

Leix, the modern Queen's Co., 
without Upper Woods, Tinni- 
hinch, or Portnahinch, 224, 313, 
349, 350, 373, 385, 31, 400 

Lennox, Earl of, 279-282. 350 

Leo X., Pope, 293, 205, 209 

Leverous, Thomas, at of Kil- 
dare (1554-1559), and in the 
l'upal succession till 1477, 217- 
214, 250, S67, 363, STU, U1, cuz, 
Bn | 

Litre, 219 

Litiey iver, 160, 170 

Limeluen-v, 210 

Limerick, 17, 18, 47, 50. ST, ani 3s, 
i, Ta So. UST. P90 Parliament 
wijeurned to, 200-202, 2ub, Les, 
258; Parliament prorowne) to, 
200), 2H, SU4, O21, S51, B55, bib, 
Sia, hou 

— CUminty, 201 

— sey of, 35, 255, 288, 354, ane: 
for Gishops.serGillebort, Matriek 
Harold, Porseis, Brictius, Fulin, 
Quin, Casey, Lacy. 
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Lindisfarne, 15, 17 

Lisle, Viscount, 27 

Lismore, 47 

— swe of, 35, 81: for Bishops, sre 
Malehus, O'Conarchy. 

Lixnaw, 76 

Lickwoed, Thomas, Dean of Christ 
Charch, Dublin (1515-1505), 
BOS, ST 

Tewan, a pirate, 20 

Lotiietul, Leh, 7 

Lorvlonederry, We 

Loenesawerd, Willbim, 39 

Lanath, OF, [56 ETO, 222, 245 are 
Tide. 

— Jehode Berminelam, Beart olay 

— Boerony of (ilomkery 7 

— ier Mantet, Gree Haven of, 
BS, tht 

Tarwed, Leored. Dam tas 

Lewela, Donatius, HU7, an3 

Luctus If... Ivy “*, ool 

Litellew Castle, 171 

Lumley, Marmiduke, 316 

Lusk, Co. Dublin, 2u, bn 

Luttrell. Sir Tionas, Chief .Pustiee 
of the Commen Pleas ¢bant 
1554), 100, 225, G20, Gad, ao 

Tarxueil, 6 

Lynch, John, 239 

— name et. TH 

Lyons in Franee, 310 

— in Kildare, Michard Aylmer of, 
3lu 


MAcALister, Rory, Bishop of the 
Tsles, 20 

MacApndrew, or Parrett, 71 

MacArtane. or MacCartane, chict 
of Kinelarty, in Down, 73, Ju, 
353, 262 

Mac.Aveely, or Staunton, 71 

Mactlaron, or Fitzgerald, 71 

MacLrien, chief of Arra, in Tippe- 
Fary, 227, 242. es 

— chief of Coonagh, in Limerick, 
Cha 

Mactriens, the, 126 

MucCurihies, ue, 50, 72, 124, 220, 
B00 

MucCarthy, Dermod, chicf of 
Desmond and Cork, 47, 44, 36 

— More, chief of Desmund, 26S, 
Bou, 360, 409 

— Cormac Oze, chief of Muskerry, 

na, P34, Tso. 8s, Doi 

— ‘Tele MacCormac, senof Cormac 

Que, ehict uf Muskerry, 203 
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MacCarthy, Reavh, chief of Car- 
bery, 133, 180, LOL. 218, 242, 268 

— MacDononzh, chief of Du- 
hallow, 263 

— Ieulw Eleanor: ace Pitzceraled, 

— Marv, wife of the thirteenth 
Earlef Desmond, 242 

— Honerm, wife of the fifteenth 
Earl of Desmond. 345 

— Conner a priest, 86 

MieCostella, or Nunvle. 71 

MacCragh, a rhymer, 268 

Mactasidl or Burke, 71 

MacDermet, chief! of  Mevtary 
(he northern half of Bescon 
mon), HO, OM, PQ bbe soe aed 

Marbnnetis, the, af Western 
Seot famed cowl Antrim, of, bb?, 
ee Sane Pomme eer bt et 
jie 

Mav Donnell, Mdaster, eliicf of the 
Iri-h Joraneh, 27z 

— anes. clie® of Antrim and 
Cuntire, son of Alaster, ied, ues, 
410 

— Cilla, brother of James, 110 

— Angus, brother of James, be 

—Sorkey Row (ycilowel aired 
Charles). Sud, dio 

MackKd:omd, or Fitzcerabl 71 

MacEwan, a chief in Nurth Tippe- 
miry, 266 

MacFabrene, or Wellesley, 71 

MacFeors, or Berminzham, 7b 

Mactieoheran, chief of Moyenstel, 
in Westmeath, 90, 20, 211, 226, 
826 

Mactiibbon, or Turke, 71 

—ver Fitzgibbon and White 
Knicht. 

Mactiillipatrick : ser Fitzpatrick. 

MacJordan, or Dester, 71 

Maclean, Patriek, 2S0 

MacMahon, chief of Irish Oriel or 
Monaghan, 63, 69, 90, 120, 155, 
140, 263, 376 

MacMaurice, or Prenderyast, 71 

MacMerris, David, 1s] 

MacMurronzh, Dernval, King of 
Leinster, 11S 

— Art, considered as King by the 
Leinster Irisia, Sa=87 

— Cahir MacEneross, and Cahir 
MacaAn, chiefs of their name: sce 
Kavanazh, 

MacMurrouchs, the, 57; mee 
Kavanahs, 

Macmunuras of Chire, the, 115, 
271, 00, Sun 
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MacOwncy, Murtagh (an O'More), 


15 

MacPaddin, or Barrett, 71 

MaePhilbin, or Burke, 71 

Maequillin (ef Wel<h origin), 
chief of the Route. in’ Amecinn, 
77. 15S, BOG, Ban, oe 

MacRavmond, ar Burke, TL 

Maecliobert, or Burke, 71 

MavcRory, King of the Hebrides, 
“oT 

MaeShane, Sir Gerald; see Vitz- 
eorald, 

Maeshoneen, or Burke, 71 

MaesSwinev, Edmond, captain of 
eenPoowyheeses, Uy. ae 

Maeswiress, three septs in Denes 
eed, Dae ct 

MacThomaisin, er Fiteerith TL 

MaeThemus. or Fitzzersld, 71 

MaeThomin. or Barrett. 71 

MaeWaleer, or Rurke. T1 

MacWilliam Uneltar. of Clanri- 
earde, TL, TA, SS, 120, Tl, 2Rs, 
256-258 ; are Durke and Clauri- 
carde. 

— Inehrar, or Turke, of Mayo, 71, 
Lio, 319, 355 

Mavclnoriha, King of Leinster, 
ee PL 

Mavennis, chief of Iveach, in 
Down, 90, 120. 127, 146, 252, 
259, 240, 27. 263, 8TH 

— Arthnrand Donnell, knighted by 
Henry VIL, 270 

— Arthur, Hishop of Dromore, 364 

— Connor, Prior or Dean of Down, 
Rak, 3SA4 

Magnus, King of Norway, 29 

Maunire. chief of Fermanayh, 119 

— Curonnacht, chief of Ferma- 
nah. 154, 162, 187 

— Shane, chief of Fermanagh, 
O50, 377, 

Mahon, King of Munster, 22-23 

Makeon, or Lisset, 71 

Malachi. §St.. Archbishop — of 
Armazh, 15, 35, 314 

— Kinz of Meath in $45, 18 

— Kinz of Meath and of Ireland, 
21, 23; deposed by Brian from 
the chief soverciynty, 2; re- 
store) after Clontarf, $1 

Malahide, 107 

Malehus. Bishop of Waterford and 
Lismore, 25 

Mallow, ISA, 104 

Male, St.. 2ES 

Malta, Koishts of, 278 
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Mandeville family, 70 

Man, Isle of, 28, 3, 33, 46 

Mantua, 240, 241 

Mape, name of, 210, 241 

March, Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
of, St 

— Rover Mortimer, Earl of, 86 

Marshal, William Earl, sand Earl 
of Pembroke, G1, 8 315 

Maryboromrh, S20, S10, fot po 

Mary of Lorine, Queen Dowaver 
of Seothund, 252 

Marv’. Alibev, 0, IOS, 317, 320 

Mitssingberd, Oswald, bal 

Matter-bed, name of, §hs 

Maude, Banvress. 37 

Mauticell, sir Kiee, 171, 175, 178 

Menar Adeie wy tek 

Maverooth. bot. bea PATS, 177, 
W5tco, cistee, BO, AN, SST 

Maye, ETI 21S 

Max. Jolin, Bishop of Elphin, 294 

Meath, kinzdlom and county Cin- 
chiding Westimenth before the 
sixteenth century), 3, 24, i 65, 
V7, 2s ace Pale. 

— suv of, 289, 20: for Mishops, 
ace Payne, Kekeby. Inge, Wilson, 
Staples, 

Mevliei, Catherine de’, 219, 27% 

Mevliek, doz, 410 

Mellifent Abbeyr, 40, 314, 516 

Melville, Sir James, 345 

Melvin, Louch, 141 

Messanger, Philip, 114 

Midleton, 190 

Milan, Gonzago, Duke of, 219 

Milford Haven, 42, 46, 55, 49 

Minot, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Duidin in 1i87, $l 

Missett ; ace Lissette. 

Modreeny, 203, 227, 231, 242 

Moira, 307 

Monaghan, 154 

Monszhan County, 56, 210 

Momusterevan, 408 

Monastermore, 304 

Monasteroris, 226 

Monluc, Bishop of Valence, 315, 
348 

Montmorenci, Hervey de; see TTer- 
vey. 

Moore, John, Tistep of Enach- 
dune, calle] Disiup of Galway, 
Bass 

Mortaix, 219 

Merris, Sir John, Deputy in 1311, 
7x 


Mortimer, Reser, 63, 66, 77, 86 
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Mothel, 52 

Mountyzarret. Richard Rater, 
created Viscount, second son 
of the eighth Earl of Grmencle, 
eT. VU, PL, SLT, Seb, BNce, 6e08 

Meuntjoyv, 271 

Mount Nerris, Gerd, 284 

Mourne Abbey, Ean, D0 

Mourne Mountains, 247 

Moveashed, 20 

Meviash nunnery in Tipperary, 
ate 

Movie, Theners, 208 

Miyries Pass. 7s 

Mitekreoss, Siem 

Mall, Petamed of. 2753 

Marnster Bishiors, 20g 

— Nieves, Vey owns 

— Prestdert peepee snd for 73 

— realities for, wel 

Murrin chy Tinian Dorumba's ~on, 
pt ds Sipe d 

Masercsaves im [reload Doth 176 

Muskerry. 12h ise 

Mynne, Jolin, 250 


Naas, 59 

Nanyle, of MaeCoaseelia, 7 

— Richard, Bishep of Clonfere, 
OS, VS, 2aed, ces 

Narrach, Castle and Barony of, 
5A ST 

Narrowater, 247 

Navan, 2b bl 

Beagh, Lowel, 1S. 164 

Nenigh, 224, 455 

Nesta Tudor, 41, 50, 71, 76 

Newark, 105 

Neweastle, in Wieklow, 82 

Neweastle-an-Tyne, 375 

Newport. in Tipperary, 400 

Dewry, 247. 207 

Newtown Barry, 54, 210, 572 

Nial Glundabh, i 

— of the nine hestages, 3, 19, 27 

Nore River, #4 

Nortulk. Unch Bigot, Eavl of, 63 

— Thomas Iluwared, Duke of: ave 
Surrev, 

Norhatiz, Richard, Bishep of 
Leihiin in iii, $5 

Northampted, 

Northmen, Chapter TT. pressim 

Norhumberignwl Pein Drdiev, 
Duke of. aed Earl of Warwick, 
S65 TUS SeanSy eb ede cbr Dg sted 

Northomilibies, 27 

Norwexians, Chapter TD persons 
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OC’ 
Nugent, William, grantee of Del- 
vin, 54 
Nuvents, the, 76, 146, S08. S07 
— Larons of Delvin; xe Deivin. 


OHoGAN, Lanrenees, 91 

Oberle, cliet of Borlich in Don. 
eval, Dio 

O'Grien, Donald ar Donnell) Vere, 
Kine of LimerieS andl North 
Mistister, 34, 35, 515 

— Ponewsle Carhreach, sen of 
Dronaietl Macro. tum 

— Willian Carrevin 77 

~- Pricing echiefd of Thoramd, 86 

— Tirbocds bron, chet of Ther, 
Is 

— Compoar. ehief of Tlruanyecred, soon 
ot Tirlesh Phen, Dez, 17. 7, 
LO Fm POAC TDM) Be Sb a Of 

— Tirkegh, sen ef Conner, 227 

— Murreustt, Pomeuch. gievl Cre 
ner. tirst.seeomboooed third Karts 
of Thomene : aee Loontal, 

— Trier, PE Tsz 

— Matthew, zoo 

— sir Donnell More, sen af Con- 
nor andl brother of the seman 
Karl of Thomond. cua. dn ite 

— Tirlech., Gishep of Killalue in 
12, 110 

ODrien’s Brielee, 201-205 

O'Briens, the, of eo ar(lare, 
70, 77. WS. TH, Ts . Be. BSE, 
Ts2, 2a, 2. 257, 258 ire te 

O'livrne, Owen M: wlln, th, captain 
of Kere, 328 

OByrnes, the, of Wicklow, 57, 0, 
WH 58, 100, 167, vou, eel, 2rd, 
20, 375, BOT 

OCahan or OKane, in London. 
derry County, 62, 250, 272, 514, 
376 

OCuaharners ; ace O Reamer. 

O'Callahan, of Duhallow in Cork, 
242, Yas 

OCarroll, Donough, Prince of Oriel 
in 1042.14 

— Matlrony, chief of Ely, 152. 1255, 
Jin, L5i, 108, 157 

— Fergananim, son of Mulrony, 
chict of Ely, 157, 200, voz, ves, 
944, 995 O51, 21a, i2 

— Donough, brother of Aelreny 
and claiming the successiun, 
Las, 207, 208 

— Jel, cig 

— Tei. son of Percananim, fle 
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O'Carroll, Tcig, son of Donough, 
252 

— Ualvach, chief of Ely, 262, 338, 
3456, 393, 402, 403, 407 

O'Carrolls, the, of Ely in Riny's 
County, 69, 8H lzo, 127, 157, 
DOT, B20, B84, 5, BU, Ht 

O'Conarchy, Christian, Bishop of 
Lismore and prpal legate, $1 4 

O'Connor, Tirlovh, Kine of Con- 
naught ane Ireland. 10 

— lkaleric, Kine of Connanght 
and Ireland, son of Tirhosrh, to, 
$3,495, 40.59 Sts Ss SR aS 

— Cathal Crovdeary, chief of the 
Connaught O'Comnors, brother 
of Kuderio, S801 

— Eenort.ancestressof the White 
Wnothits, 76 

— Brian, chief of ONaly, 155, 124, 
150-133, lO, P77. wer, ele 2nd, 
ea Ad Parr d Pe pene tg Pee ay 
228, 251, 256, 326, SUS, 45,573, 
302, 409, 401 

— Cahir Roe, brether of Brinn, 
Io, 177, 207, 211, 213, 214, 251, 
$22 

— Donoch, son of Drian, 400, 402, 
403, 403 

— Lady Mary, wife of Brian; see 
Laity Mary Fiteserall. 

— Margaret, daughter of Brian, 
m DH he 

— lwe, in Roscommon, 110, 228, 
nad 

— Don, in Roseommon, 1410, S74 

(Connors, the, 56, 57, 61, 62, fl, S6 

— of Orfaly, the, 86, 120.121, 120), 
1:30, 175, 177, 213, 348, 3285, 10 1- 
403 

O'Corrin, James, Dishop of Killa- 
loe, 305 

Octavian de Palatio, Archbishop of 
Armach (1480-151), 104, 108 

O'Dempservs, the, of Clanmalier 
(Portnahinch in Qneen’s Co. and 
Upper Phiiipstown in King’s 
Co.), 251 

O'Doherty, chicf of Inni-howen 
in Doneval, 140, 274, 345 

O'Donievy, chief of Uladh, 53 

O'Donnell, chief of Tyreonne!l, 62 

— Donnell Oge, chief of Tyrcun- 
nel, 63 

— Hugh Roe, chief of Tyrconnel, 
111, 113, 119, 10 

— Wurh Ove (called also Hust 
Phu, son of Harel Roe. chiet 
of Tyreunnel, 121, 125, 152, 
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136, 140, 141, 147, 154, 211, 212, 
253 


O'Donnell, Manns, grandson of 
Hugh Roe, chief of Tyreonnel, 
140, 147, 212) 218.220, 257, 00, 
SET, VES, We, 34S, BAT, BT AS 

— Rodene, Bishop of Derry, 257 

— Luly Eleanor, wife of Manus: 
ser Lady Eleanor Fitzveralel. 

— Calvazh, son of Manns, chief 
of Tyreonnel, 377, 393, 395, 
405, 407 

— Con, son of Calvach, 405 

— the, 120, 257, 272, 20a, S10, ae 

O'Dovne.of Trecan or Portnabineh 
in Queen's Co, 210, 218, 251 

O'Drisedl of Baltinere in West 
Cork. ss 

OLaty, Kevly, Archbishop of 
Tuam, dt 

OF Dwyer, of Kilnemanach in Tip- 
perry, 242, 208 

Oifaly (greater part of Kinz's Co. 
and part of (Queen's Co), ZH, 
211, 215, 218, 340, i350, 373, Suz, 
S00, 400, 4OL, dos, soy 

— Earony of, in Kildare, 251 

O'Fihely, Maurice, Archbishop of 
Tuan, 202 

O'Galluzter, Edmund, Bishop of 
LKphee, 203 

— Raymond, Bishop of Killala 
(Papal), and afterwardsof Derry, 
293, 307 

O’Gallazhers, the, of Donegal, 140 

O'Grady, chief of a district near 
oe in Clare and Galway, 

‘ 


O’Gunnell, iv, Carrigogunnell in 
Limerick, 186 

O'Hainely, Domat and Samucl, 
Archbishops of Dublin, 34 

O'Hanlon, chief of Orior in Ar- 
mazh, 111, 112. 115, 120, 203, 
So3, 376, SUT, 208 

O'lanmire, Maclisa, Lishop of 
Waterford, 35 

O'llara, of Leyny in Sligo, 60, 69 

Otsy : ser De Candelle. 

Kane; sce O'Cahan., 

O' Kearney, or O'Caharney, called 
“the Fox,’ of Kilcoursey in 
Kinz's County, 56, 69 

O'Kellies, the, of the trihe of Hy- 
Maine, much seattered, but in 
this werk chictly between Tuam 
and Roscommon, 69, 75, £72, 
oe etre | 


O'Kelly, Tush, 266 
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O°Kennedy, of Ormonde in Tippe- 
rary, 120, 224, 227, 242, 2b 

Olaf Cuaran, 21, 24, 25, 52 

— Sitricson, 2 

— Trvevesson, 32 

Oldenstle, Sir Joba. 28s 

Obleritect (Larne), sal 

Oltin, 1s 

Miell Ohum, 22 

O'Lonergan, Edmund, 317 

O'Martden, of Lanetord in Galway, 
ith, es, ds 

Ornavh, Lit, d22 

OMeasher, of Ukerrin in) Tippe- 
rary, 201, 2b ed, see 

Oo Metirhlin Coomenty corrupted 
inte Mouefoursiiny af Chore 
Teasers i Wroerstariestis, at, 2, 
2ts, seek 

A Mallew, of Forest Cfneboling 
Ballyvew cand Eallvecawan) in 
King’s Conny, gi ad, i, 
Lae, SBS, be, pene 

O' More, Lysurht, 77 

— Connell, clietoefl Leix, 12, 175- 
Wy, 221 

— eter, brother of Commedl, 224, 
205 

— Lysaght, son of Connell, 224, 
2 

— Kedach, son of Connell, 224- 
296, Bib 

— Rory, son of Connell, 224-226, 
206, PTA, 829, B25, 341 

— Connell Ove, (0, 401 

O' Mores, the, of Leix, 88, 125, 127 
130, 135, 180, 146. 167,176, 177, 
O11. 258, SAS, But, pork, 48 

O Mullally, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Tuam, 202 

O'Malrian, or Ryan. of Owner in 
Tipperary and Limerick, 227, 
266, 30a 

O'Murrilly, John, Bishop of Ross, 
293 

O'Neill, Donnell, £38 

O'Neill, Con More, chicf of Ty- 
rone, LIS 

— Henry and Pennell, breathers to 
Con More, P1s-120 

— Ar (ge, son of Con More, chivf 
of Tyrone, 11 

— Con Dacush, son of Can More, 
by Livdy Alice OONeUL and hell. 
brether to Art Ghee, whom he 
sucererliol as ehief (he was 
erented Poel of Tyrone), Ila, 
Pie, Pot, bts, ty, PbO, bee, Lee, 
Lad. VAT UTG,, Ue 22), ee eal, 


Vor, 1, 
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or 
232, 227-21, 243, 247, 259, 263 
Zt, 268; ace Tyrone, Eurt of, 

O'Neill, Tirlosh, brother tu Con 
Bacugh, 11, L20 

— Shane, son of Con Bacueh, 270, 
UTA, O77, 1-45, buy 

— Matthew Perdorich, repre 
sonoof Con Thueseh: see Done 
tctnnen, first Barn al, 

— Tirkosh Levine  (seeeadbed 
freon hicavin been fostered with 
the ODLeonies), nenhew of Can 
Barngh. aml afterwards chiet af 
Tyrone, S37 

— Phelim Roe smd Neill Cone. 
Tavh, nephews of Con Deeeash, 
baa 

—Hush Bove fourier of the 
Uhardedoese barareti ay Fe 

— Phecim Macach, ehiem of Chine 
tlebowe, [is 

=f Crandebore, 
25a 

O'Neills, the, of Clandeboye, 129, 
To. eee. coees? 

—fthe, 4, lwo, 211, 212, Buu, 
Ss, SV 

— of Tyrone, 62, 68, 86, 90 

(Nolans, the, of Furth in Carlow, 
a7, 56, 210 

Oran-ay, 13 

O'Reilly, Farrell, chief of Prefny- 
(Reilly (this eonsisted oof 
Cavan, except Tullylaw anid 
Tullylameo), 154 

— Malachias, brother amd sue- 
eeseof to Farrell, 2? l, Que, 2s, 
340, or, OTH 

O'Reillys of Cavan, the, £0, 120, 
lz7 

Oriel, 32 

Orkney, 22 

Ormonde, James Rutler, frst Farl 
ak, 72 

— — — second Earl of, 79 

—-— =—- third Earl of, st 

———fourth Enrl oof (the 
*White Earl“), 0 90, G16 

-- — —1ifth Karl eof, 

— John Dutler. sixth Bard of, 102 

— Themas Lutler, seventh Earl 
of, 102 

— Sir Thomas Roteyn, sornetiness 
crlled Bark of are Boles a, 

— Jers Butler, eiglith Earl of, 
gevl Great Mark ot ¢te<or. cerilbed 
Roe, * The Red bets neirries 
Touly Marcaret Bitzer, £055 
kalls Sir Jittuaes Cruuesie, 12s 

FF 
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claims the earldom of Ormonde, 
126; co-operates with Surrey, 
Liz, Lh, 136; Deputy, 159, 1 ho, 
Tel, Tad: superseded, 14; 
sends his son ta Lomedon, 1h4; 
bis disputes with Kildare, 116; 
in Enghind, 147; createdl Barbet 
Ossory, PHY, LW, Lat, Dad. bak, 
154, 155, 156, TAT, l6e, les, 
15, WT. LTO, TAL ES2, Psa isy, 
| ee PL 0 | 
teria with Cromwell, fog, 207, 
vies Earl of Ormonde after 
Tielevn's death, tis : lis 
attempts at civilisation, 221; 
he quarrels with Grey, U2, 
poly i LAY ls Rt ee LL eal I 
DeThaw teevtoctliatiem with terex, 
wads entertains the Caunaenl at 
Kilkenny. 265; his cheath, ZUL 
21S: suppesedl filsiteation of 
revetds in his time, 275 in 
opposition to his sen, the Arche 
lishap of Castel, 201 

Ormonde, James Butler ninth Earl 
of, and second Earl of Ossury, 
called *The Lames 150; at 
Court, 145; escapes marrying 
Anne Boleyn, 14%): his intiuence 
ameng the Trish, 141, loz; 
muatie Lord Treasurer, 140; his 
Tlavalty, 164, Ino; wounded, 
WF. LTT, UTS; at the siege of 
Dungarvan, 182; at the second 
sieve, 150; his journey in 
Munster, 190-195, 199, Zou, 
ul, 202; at the siege of 
Carrigogunnell, 205, 204, 218; 
falls out with Grey, 245, 229, 
231: his head in danger, 234; 
entertains the Council at Carlow, 
v5; becomes Earl, 241, 242, 
218; risks his person in the 
Desmond country, 219; attacks 
the Kavanichs, 250, 254; 
attends St. Leger in Munste +, 
255: his claims on the Desmond 
estates, YJ: addresses Purlia- 
ment in Irish, 243; at Cuurt, 
271; furnishes a large cnon- 
tingent for Scotch war, 276; 
his quarrel with “t, Leger, 278- 
256; proposed for Deputy, 279; 
chosen to command the con- 
tinsent in Seotlind, 2s; sails 
to the Clyde, 251, 282: he is 
poisoned, 285, 301, cal; hia 
chaplain Digton, ion 
Vieuuas Batier, tenth Earl of, 
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called * Black Thomas,’ succecr!s 
his father at the aye of fourteen, 
ese, S25, 326; in England, 359, 
Din; receives part of his rents, 
375; his death reported, S82; 
his unele, S86; returns to Ire. 
land, S02, SUG, 400, 409 

Ormonde, James Butler, Duke of, 
316 

- Sir James, 102, 105, 100, 114, 
117, 11s 

— the northern part of Tipperary, 
vin 

— dean, Countess of; see Lady 
Joan Fitaserald, 

(Rourke, Tiernar, prince of 
Virefaw. 0. bi ny, bt 

Oo Rourkes, the, of Dretnv (Unefne- 
(WRoarke owas Leitrim wath 
Tullyhaw and Tullyiiuneco in 
Cavan), 65, 110, 200, 200 

Oshertstewn, 240 

Osealbhaigh, Augustine, Lishop 
of Waterford, 35, 52 

O'shanghoessy, seated at Gort in 
Galway, 271. 410 

— Sir Dermot, 35 

O-ney, 18 

Ospak, 26-28 

Oseery, Osserians, 15, 47. $1 

— Karldom: sce Piers, eighth Earl 
of Urmonde, 

— see of, 2U5. 358, 567 

-— Upper; see Upper Ossory. 

O'Sullivan, Beare or Bere (in West 
Cork), 263 

O'Toole, St. Lawrence, Archbishop 
of Dublin, 35, 45, 51, 251 

— Tirlogh, chief of Imaile, 222 
258, 252, 253, 265, 287 

— Art Oge, brother to Tirlogh, 
253 

O'Tonles, the, of Imaile (Upper 
Talbotstown) in Wicklow, 47, 
70, 80, 8H, 154, 166, 221, 223, 
258, 244, 251-253, 326, 397 

Overy, William, 91 

Owel, Louzh, 18 

Owney, in Tipperary, 99, 227 

— Beg, in Limerick, 99 

Oxford, 284, 293, 822, 359 

— Earis of, 85, 150, 270 

Oxmantown, 109, 160, 164, 175 


PaGet, Sir William, afterwards 
Lord. 325, 390, 398 

Pale. the, 71, 76. 80, 123, 129-132, 
171, 200. 20S, 2090, 244, 554 
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Palestine, 271 

Paparo, Cardinal, 35 

Paris, 2110, 373 

— Christopher, 175-175 

— George, $15, B17, 348, 352, 350, 
BP 4 

Parry, Stephen ap, 198-193, “0:t, 
S21, ANG 

Patrick, St. $, 12, 14, 17, 18, 232, 
aa, a, has 

— Bishop of Dublin; sve Gilla- 
Patrick. 

= — — Limerick, 26 

latrick’s day, St, use 

— Curhedral st, log, 158, Lr, 
INT sree 89d, ted 

= PUR saary St, ae 

Paul, st. S08, 387, Ng as9 

— TL. Tepe. sez 

- TV. Prope. cog 

Paulet, William, Marjuis of Win- 
ehester, 208 

— fiverce, brother to te Mantis, 
Bi eto Mee Hf 

Parne, eho, Bishop of Meath 
CLISS_toony. dog 

Pavnewiek, Robert. Prine and first 
Dean of Christ Clhureh, Dublin, 
THK 

Payntenye, Richard. 114 

Pembroke, Earl of: see Marshal. 

Petnbrokeshire, [83 

l'eter, St, 28 

— the Pone called Coarh of St.. 1t 

Peto the Franeisean, sug 

Philip 1D. 7, 334, 395 

Philippa, Countess of Ulster, 84 

Philipstown, 206, 31a, $uU=403, 408 

irry. Martin, 351 

Pins IT. (.Eneas Svivins), Mone, 92 

Plantavéenets, 11, To, 78, 84 

Plunkers, 76, 397 

loer, Le Poer, De Poer, De Poher, 
Power, 535, 64, 70. 75, a5, SS, 
258: eee Power, 

Pole, Resainall, Cardinal Areh- 
bishop of Canterbary, 181, 219, 
4, AD AL 

— John de la, 100 

Portugnese, 202, 320 

Nowell, an offewr, 2ui 

— Watkin, $z7 

Tower, a pirate, 330 

~~ Of Currazhinore, Mehapd, tiret 
Barren bw erestion, 2G 
Teter, siranet Tarreini, Sete al thie 
last nated, 2TG. ere 

— Relwinel, Uaestard bret tier of 


Teter, 27 
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Power, Dominick, 172, 175 

Powerscourt, 200, 238, 251, Sete’s 
wu 

Poynet, John, Bishop of Win- 
Chester, {is 

Povning=, sie) Eelwarnd. Lend 
Pheputy (PMATie TOES; 
first Dortioneent bepd neoher his 
“Aer TIS, bia, pues, tie 

Prendergast, Maurice de, p2 

— bint ot, 7) 

Trestens, famiiv of, 78 

Protector, Kort : ae Marvhoreuwch, 

Vitelilia, [ewdricoele dn. ss 

Purecil, a pirane. tig, pin, 173 

— latin, Epeds 8) ef Merrss, she 
aus 


— thane ai od 


QVEEN'S County: soe Leix, 

(Qeentin, Sti. biettdle et 0d 

Quin or Coyne, dele, Bishop of 
Limerick (IS2L-1S51), Saw, suns, 
THM, OE 


RADCLYPPE: sre Sussex, 

— sir Henry, brother to Sussex, 
408 

Raynal, name, 29 

— son vf Ivar, 19 

Kagnur Lodbrok, 17, 19 

Ralph, Arelbishop of Canterbury ; 
ser Eures, 

Randon Castle, 65, 77 

Raphwe, church and see of, 12, 
211, 293 

Rathangan, 176, 177, 326, 329 

Natlelireasil, 15, 34 

Kathlin Islind, 271, 272, 340, 361, 
377 

Rathinnre, 222 

Rarhvilly. 326 

Ratishon, 398 

Rawson, Sir Jeln. created] Vis. 
connt of Clontarf, 155, 160, 17s, 
258, 21H 

Raymond, Le Gros Fitzgerald : see 
Le Gros 

== Ogee, 328 

Rele. sir) Riehard, Lord Chan- 
cellor in 154i, 284 

Redtoan, Mehert, 89 

Redshanks, 272, 275 

Rew. Lommel. 1T05 

Resinabl’s Tower, tT. 1b 

Hennes, 210 

Kentevia. St 
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Resley, Robert, 165 

Kece; #e Tudor, 

R.ciiurd, Earl; se Strongbow, 

— 1,45 

— f1,,42, 27 

— ILL. 1 

— Duke of York; ae York, 

Richmond, Uenry, Duke of, 
natural son oof Herre VIIT, 
Lork Lieutenant (Lo2d-1536), 
| y's RL IF 

Thi bth stored. Walter de, 251 

ia tler, Naviehes, Mishep of 
Lembon, ae 

Lv iuccink thevan Battista, 318, 
ene 

Robert ID, Nie of Seas hand, 272 

Jowctie, Load, ti, Shs 

[oeeeue ered, mate at ob 

Kakeie, Nines aoe OF Connor, 

Kosetv. Sir Dieta, Sh 

— Wilitam. Lishop of Meath, 
eb? 15115, Archbishop of 
Patdim (iol2-lotl), bbl, 20, 
wey 

Reonins. Kine of. 4. 7. 30 

Kenue, 35, 201, 2, 25s, ust 

Livnenes, iw porate, lus, leu, 172, 
Os) 

Resurnond Cliford (Fair Rusie 
mond), 59 

Hoseuminen, 77, 125, 403 

— County, 5, 211 

Resereu, IS. 22t, 242, 374 

Hosen, General, 17 

Hoss, ur New Kess, im Wexford, 
oY. 74, $5, 235, 285, 373 

— Vid. in Wexford, 198 

— in Carbery (West Cork), church 
anil se of, 205, 2U5, S08 

— Earl of, in Seotland, 279 

Mouen, sy 

Route, the, 77, 266 

Russell, Jolin, urst Earl of Bed- 
furl, 2s2 

Ruthind, Thomas Muamners, first 
Earl of, 150 

Ryans, the, of Idrone in Curlow, 
oto 

— the, of Tipperary; ace O'Mul- 
Tian, 


SAPLEIR, Sir Ralph, 253 

se. John, Elizabeth, wife of the 
evizhth Earl of Kildare, 115 

Bt. Lawrence, Thomas, a Jule 
ef the King’s Benet, 2313 ar 
Howth, 
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St. Leger, Sir Anthony, of Ulcombe, 
Lord Deputy (1540-1547, 15.0- 
1551, and 1553-155); Roval 
Commissioner in Ireland, 20s; 
detained) by weather at Holy- 
heal, 210, 2123 correetly appre- 
ciates the Lrish question, 21h; 
arrives in Ireland, 22; labours 
of his Commission, 22-3; his 
opinion of Cromwell, 24; Vice 
roy, 219; Kevenue Commis- 
sioners ausseciated with him, 
Yous determines to bezin with 
Leinster, 250; proposes to en- 
noble O'Connor, 251; befriends 
W'Toole, 252, 253; bis caution, 
Yb: Desmond submits to hin, 
Ula, 2: wees to Mumster, 257; 
hells a urliament, 258 > makes 
Henry VIEL King of Ireland, 
2ouy meets O'Donnell at Cavan, 
Y2; chastises the O'Neills, 205; 
invents winter campaigns, 204; 
his success as a governor, 265; 
treats the Trish mildly, 266; 
reulates the Desmonel country, 
267: Mun-ter chiefs tuck to him 
at Cork, 268; procures the sub- 
mission of O'Neill, 240i? his suc- 
ersses in Ulster, 275; sick of 
Ireland, 275; in England, 276; 
returns to Ireland, 278; his 
Reyotiations with Scotch mual- 
contents, 230 ; raises Lrish troops 
for foreiym service, 281; on bad 
terms with Urmonde, 232-286; 
in England, 283; restored to 
his Irish covernment, 285, 286; 
recommentix Dowdall for the 
primacy, U7; profits by the 
dissolution of the munasteries, 
$20; his dealings with the 
Irish, 326; recalled, 327; acon- 
ciliatory man, 3:6, 440; con- 
sidereti inventor of the cess, $44; 
reappointed Deputy, 448; adopts 
a conciliatory policy, $1; finds 
the wurrisons utterly demural- 
isetl, 350; cunnot vet the neces- 
sury funds, $41; welcomed by 
Tyrone, $53; has the communion 
service tran-larel into Latin, 
uot; his conference with Dow- 
dall, $55; is compared by 
rowne to Gallio, 340; has ideas 
of toleration, 357; repudiates 
the name of Papist, 403; re- 
called, S59, 365; his) mining 
projects, $72; O'Donnell quict 
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in his time, 373; reappointed 
Deputy, 373; lands, 354; con- 
forms to Marv’s relizious plans, 
38; hated chietly for lis ood 
deeds, SUG; superseded, SUT; 
Sussex is jealuus of his intlu- 
ence, LOS 

St. Leger, Sir James, 126 

St. Lever, Robert, 255 

Saintlog, Sir dulin, Marshal of the 
Army (1585), 170, 179, 189. 193 

— Caprain William, senesehal of 
Wextord, Tita, tul, Zot, 206, 
pid Pls 5 an Fe 

Salisbury, John eof, oF 

— Robert of, ab 

— Captain Jel, 100-171, 173 

Sall, dir, fue 

Salineron, Alplioenso, b0S-s10 

Satela T<limd, 2=2 

Soll PL 

Sandell, in seathined, £10 

Sanders, Matthew, liishop of 
Leivilin, 527-1510, S05, Soe 

Sandford, John. Aret bistop af 
Dublin and Viceroy in 12vu, 95 

Sarpi, Fra lavlo, out 

saviges. a family settled in Ards, 
Co. Down, T7, 12. LY, 252, 205 

Seandinavians, 15 

Scatiery Island, 25, 27 

Scotland, Seots, Scotch, 64, 66, 
199, 20, Bow, Vor, way, 241, 247, 
VTL-274, ZL. DOO, Bl, B38, Gal, 
BAS, OAT, Saw, Mig -oe2, S64, S05, 
376, B77, 385, 395, SUS, dus, dlu; 
see MacDonuell. 

Sebastian, 5t., 184, 188 

Seuanous, St., 25, 27 

Seymour, Queen Jane, 196 

-— Thomas Lord, Lunt Admiral, 
SOL, 357 

Seymours, the, 286; sce Somerset. 

Sexton, Edmund, 228, 520 

Shakespeare, 89, 217, do7 

Shannen River, 47, 124, 182. 200, 
208, 228, YOK, 2H, Bad, 402 

Shaxton, Nicholas, Bishup of 
dalisbury, 322 

Shee, Robert, os9 

pheehy, Chin, 140 

Shethind, G2 

Sadnes, Sir Heturv, several times 
Lord Deputy, SS, 122, 245, vsti, 
315, Su72 bits trst service in 
Ulster, dus, 10%; Lord Justice, 
405 $07; siches with Sussex 
ascunst Dlowelsall, bog 

Sigurd. Kart of Urxney, 2H, 2S 
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Simnel, Lambert, ), 103, 108 

Sitric, 19, 24, 32, 33 

Skettington, Sir William, called 
*The Gunner’; Viceroy, 158, 
154, 155; reealled, 156, 1558; 
hestile toe Kildare, 100, 161, 162, 
163; Vieeroy, 15; arrives in 
Ireland, 160,170; bis inactivity, 
171; takes Maynooth, 175-175; 
relapses inte insctivity, PTG-177 | 
thanked by Heary VILL, 17- 
V7; takes Dungarvan, IS; 
his jealousy of Lord Butler, 10, 
OL; cannet myree with Lord 
Leonard Grey, 1-104; death 
and character, 14; his widuw, 
195-1, 200, 247 

Slane, Tb 115 

— UChristupher Fleming, Baron of, 
Lord Treasurer, 152 

— Flemings, Uwrons of, 54, 76, 
loz, 1b, 276 

— Jaines Fleming, Daron of, 240 

Slievebloom, 354 

Slieve Marey, SEL 

— Vhelim, 25 

Slizo, 24, 127, 218, 263 

Smith, a pirate, G0 

Sinithtield, 316 

Sulloghead, 22 

Somerset, Edward, Duke of, Pro- 
tector, 270, -R1, 256, $27, 337 

Somersetshire, 200 

Sorley Boy ; see MacDonnell. 

Spain, 175, 289, 847 

Spaniards, 187, 273 

Spires, 306 

Staniburst, Richard, the Chronicler, 
103, 175, 240 

Stanley, Sir George, 397 

Staples, Edward, lislop of Meath 
(1530-1554), 153, 259, 205, 311, 
522-324, 341, J5U, S65, 3U6, 384, 
SUL, 392 

Staunton, name of, 71 

— Jolin, 114. 

— Richard, 168 

Stephen, King, 37 

— castellan of Abertivy, 41 

Stephenson, a pirate, 650 

Stile, Sir John, 104 

Stirliny, 280 

Stoke-on-Trent, 105 

stradbally, ou 

Stratford, Earl of, 28h 

Strangford Louch, 127, 365 

Stramzwreb, a pirate, 430 

Strotiucleay, $1 x Yay o1, 61, 65, 64 

Stuart, Queen Mary, 271 
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Stuarts, the, 70 

Suck River, 22 

Sutfolk, 2o2 

Suir River, 14, 47, 130, 182 

Sullivan, Dr, W. K,, notes to 
Chapter L 

Sumereote, Laurence, 62 

Surrey, Thomas Howard, Earl of, 
atterwards Duke of Norfolk, 
Vieeroy, 128: hawls at Dublin, 
Ist: wars with the Iri<h, btw; 
O'Donnell visits him in Dublin, 
Doe: more wares, D5: bis chati- 
culties, 1352 bis activirw, boa; 
his Marhiament, IST: reeathel, 
LoS eharacter, ISM; his opines 
as to Lathers gnel Cterceddimes, 
123 bis tencints in Carew. Los; 
reeorsmwededd for the Views 
ravaltv. Letts his aedview, 17s 
atteeted by the Act of Abeen- 
tees, LUS: befriends the OY Tales, 
vo: recommends ao scholar for 
a bishopric, USS 

— Henry Howard, Karl of, 216 

Sussex, Thomas Radelytfe, Earl of, 
Viceroy: see Fitgwalter. Lord 
Depury, 30 5 installed with the 
ld teligions ceromentvs, SUZ; 
goes inte Ulster, 3475 his failure, 
HU; his attempts te settl: the 
Kings aml Queen's Counties, 
SUU; imperfect sucees<, 4: 
holdsa Purliamentin bis7 whieh 
restores the oll Churcla, 401; 
makes an abortive journey into 
Connaneht, 402; and another 
into Ulster, 40%; harries the 
central plain, 403; takes a heli- 
day, 405; retarns to Trehind, 
403; is jealous of St. Leer, 
403; makes a progress in Man- 
ster, 408-400; and in Connanyht, 
410; undertakes an invasion of 
the Hebrides, 410: bur returns 
without effecting anvthiny, W11; 
his activity, 412; leaves Irclund 
at Mary's death, 41z 

Swatham, Jolin de, Dishep of 
Clovne (1565-1570), sh 

Swart, Martio, 104, 105 

Swedes, 31 

Swift, Jonathan, 3 

Swilly, Lough, 39S 

Swords, 12 


TALROT, Ciearee, 108 


— Miehard, Arehbishep of Dublin 
C1UIT-11Y). a6 
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Talbot, Robert, 142 

— Sir Jolin, 88, 89 

=: Thomas, 240 

Tallaghe, 123, 129 

Tanderagee, SUS 

Tam. 2c, 259 

Tussauned, 125 

Tatenhall, John of, Bishop of 
Oss<ory in [576,81 

Tecling, John, 165, 106, 172 

Templars, 65, 09. 31S 

Tenby, Ish 

Tevioteliale, zsl 

Thirdly Roe, S55 

Thames Riser, 17% 

Theebalel, Arehbishep of Canter- 
hur, on 

Thierri, 6 

Thinlky, Thomas,  Li-hop of 
Norwich, 35 

Thomas, son of Henry IV., 
Viceroy, 37 

— st., of Dublin (Thomascourt), 
317 

= St. of Acon, 1s 

Thomastown, St, LG7, 288 

Themonel, or Clare. 63, 65. 124, 
12 875, Jas, 2Ok, 2s, 2h, 
But 2}, 2th 


aeltea oF 
. 


— Marreach O'Brien, tirst Earl of, 
sonof Tirloyh Don, 227, 256- 
258, 270, 2T1, SBS, 345, 3G, 
BH, S438 

-: Donough O'Brien, second Earl 
of, son of Connor, 175, 191, 12, 
Om), OL, 204, 287, B89, 256, 
258, 270, 271, 393 

— Connor O'irien, third Earl of, 
son of Donogh, 395, 402, 409, 
410 

Thorstein 28 

Thurles, Su, 59, 242 

Tibrachny, 47 

Tichnelcl Abbey, 294 

Timahoe, 54 

Tinnahineh, 215 

‘Tintern Abbey, 2996, 315, 317 

Tipperary Castle, 22 

— County. 144, 186. 150, 165, 187, 
82, AMG, Wy SIR, oT, Sek, 
B27, Bai, 2Hl, Ys, 26, 27s, 
VOT, OG 

Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 92 

Tirlogh, King of Ireland. 33 

Tirrey. Dominick, Bishop of Cork 
and Cloyne (1556-1546), $06 

Toem, 221 

‘Toleclo, Tst 

Tomeen. a pinite, uty ue 
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Tony Island, 12 

Tosti, 35 

Tournon, Canlinal, 310 

Townsend, Lord, 256 

Towton, battle of, 21 

Tralee, G00 

Travers, Sir Jolin, first Master 
of the Ordnance (165-1555), 
212i, Ja, 200, 28, 2755, 
we 

— Robert. Bishop of Leightin 
C16 La), 

— Lbwtordelin, (73 

Trehortee, Vhibipe, Ba nr) 

Trent, Counenl ef, aay 

Trim, a), dos, UT1, 176, 308, 305, 
ahs 

Trimleston, Barnewalls, Barons of, 
map 

Tuam, see of, SP. vow: for Arch 
bishops, ae (0 Fihely, O'Dully, 
(YMallally, Boalkin, 

Tudor, Rice ap, #1 

Tuke, Sir Brian, 19% 

Tullahogne, 141 

Tullow, 1a8, 167, 210, 225 

Tunstal, Cuthbert, bishop of Dur- 
him, S06 

Turveis, or Turzesins, 17, 18, 36 

Turkey, 207 

Turks and French compared, 347 

Turner, Richard. 30 

Tynemoor, battle, 19 

Tyreonnel, or Donegal, 12, 136, 
PIS, VvO, 209, Va, 47 

Tyrone (sometimes held to include 
part of Armagh), 62, 119, 154, 
178, Bas 

— Con Pucagh O'Neill, first Earl 
of. ZAS-ZTO, 2T4, BOT, BHO, B45, 

DHS, aT, BP4, BPH, OT, 
486, 55; see under Con Bacagh 
O'Neill. 

Tyrrs, Edmund, 332 






Urrorp, Robert de, Viceroy in 
T2708, 64 

— Kaleh de, Viceroy in 1544, 78 

Uladh (ancient name for Antrim 
and Down), 35 

Ulcomie, “0s 

Ulster, Earldom and Earls of, 61, 
iy, 64,00, TL, To, 78, 81, 835, 86, 
130, 271 

— princes of, 269: are O'Neill, 

Upper ts-ory, Burnaby Fitzpatrick 
Hirst Daron of, 257, 258, 275, 279, 
230) 
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Upper Ossory, Sir Barnaby Fitz- 
patrick, second Hzren of, son of 
the above, $26, 385, U3, 400 


VALENCIENNES, 21D 
VWitlladolied, Psd 

Vailey, Kaight of the, 76 
Veron, ce, 60 

Vere, de, 85 

Verona, 219 

Vesei, de, 72 


Waren, Nicholas. 145, 166, 172 

Wales andl the Wel-h, lo, ev, 57, 
255, dav 

Wallop, sir fotin, vba 

Walsh. or Walshe, Henry, 321 

— — Nichelas, O17: sce Faun. 

== Matrick, Bisiion of Water. 
ford (1551-1578), 488 

— Robert, 175, ziIs-ze0 

— — Thomas, Baron of the Ex- 
cheyner in England, 250 

—— William. Vural Liston of 
Meath (1554-1557), Sol, Suz 

— — William, 317 

Walters, John, 110, 118 

Warbeck, Perkin, JO, 100-118 

Warr, HLL of, 49 

Warwick, Edward, Earl of (Cla- 
rence’s son), 10:3 

— Dudley, Earl of ; sce Northum- 
berland, 

Waterford, 19, 21; its position in 
Danish times, 24-30; taken by 
the Normans, 44, 47, 74; its 
private wars, 87-88, 104; its 
sieve by Warbeck, 115,116,119, 
17o, UST, 285, WN6, BOL, ene, 321, 
420, 380, 351, S71, 37S, S80, 412 

— County, 47, 60, 81, 1l44, 256, 
237, 412 

Wauchop, Papal Archbishop of 
Armagh (1543-1841), 306, 307, 
347 

Welch, Nicholas, 27 

Wellesley, or Wesley, name of, 
71 

— Walter, Bishop of Kildare 
(1522), 15, 288 

Wentworth, Lord, 368 

Wes-ex, 32 

Westmeath, 49, 66, 173, 206, 213, 
BA, 374 

— Nuvrents, Karls of, 54 

Weston, Sir William, 314 

Wexford, (2. 18, 16, 40 235, 257 
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Wexford, County and Liberty, 63, 
88, 65,05, 97, LOS, 206, 231, 236, 
298, 329, 342, 372 

Whitby, synod of, 15 

White, Jolin, 166, 1638 

— another Jol, 364, 376 

— Knights (Fitzgerald), 76, 190, 
at 

Wicklow, 150, 297 

Wilfred, st., of York. 15 

William the Conqueror, 37 

— IL. 45 

Wilson, Richard, Bishop of Meath 
(1a23-1320), 20 

Wiltshire, Earl of, Butler, 89 

— Earl of, Boleyn, 119 

Winchester, $5 

— William Vaulet, Marjuis of, 
vos 

Windsor, 54, 93 

— Gerall de, 41 

Wovan, Sir John, several times 
Chief Governor under Edward 
I. and Edward IL, 64, 95, 96 
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Yolsey, Cardinal, 126, 142, 145, 
148-150, 152%, 153, 158, 184, 187, 
INS, 194, 209, 289, 290, 2975 

Wolstan's, St.. Monastery, 313 

Wormlstock, 200 

Woodwaril, George, 200 

Worvester, Tiptoft, Earl of, 92 

Worms, 306 

Wriothesley, Thomas, created Earl 
of Suuthampton, 286 

Wratt, Sir Thomas, 559-291 

Wrse, Andrew,  Vice-Treasurer 
(1550-1545), 496 


Yoranar, 66, 74, 181, 183, 190 
2, 241, Zas. See, Soe 

York, Richard, Duke of, 00, 355 

Yorkists, in Ireiand, Yu sqq. 


ZAPATA, Francesco, 208-310 
Zouche, Elizabeth. married to the 
niuth Earl of Kildare, 120, 129 
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